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ARTICLES 


» THE INTERPRETATION OF 2 SAMUEL VI 
AND PSALM CXXXII! 


HE modern study of 2 Sam. vi begins with Mowinckel. In the 
second volume of his Psalmenstudien (1922), he made use of this 
chapter to support his contention that there was in pre-exilic 
)Terael an annual autumnal New Year festival at which Yahweh, repre- 
Pented by the Ark, was enthroned in the Temple. The development of 
“this thesis by later studies,? though they have seldom more than touched 
"on the chapter under consideration, has been in two directions. First, 
| they have attempted to fill out the details of the myth and ritual of the 
| festival by a comparison with similar festivals in the surrounding con- 
temporary cultures and to suggest how Yahweh’s kingship was viewed 
"and how it was thought to be achieved. Secondly, they have emphasized 
othe centrality of the role of the king as in some sense representing Yahweh 
)and as carrying out in the historical and ritual sphere what the god 
performs in the cosmic and mythical realm. 
| This general development has never won universal acceptance; but 
it has recently been challenged with particular reference to 2 Sam. vi 
and Ps. cxxxii by H. J. Kraus in his Die Kénigherrschaft Gottes im Alten 
| Testament (1951). Among the many points of interest raised by this 
| study, three may be singled out in the present connexion. First, Kraus 
| accepts the view of L. Rost,* according to which 1 Sam. iv. 1b-18a, 
) 19-21; v. 1-11ba, 12; vi. 1-3ba, 4, 10-14, 16, 19-21; vii; 2 Sam. vi. 
| I-15, 17-204 represent a ‘epds Adyos of the Jerusalem sanctuary, written 
at the end of David’s or the beginning of Solomon’s reign. It is thus, 
however greatly influenced by cultic considerations, very near in date 
to the events it purports to describe;5 and, according to Kraus, 2 Sam. 

* A paper read to the Society for Old Testament Study at Edinburgh on 
14 July 1954. 

* Among the more important may be mentioned: Myth and Ritual, ed. S. H. 
Hooke (1933); A. R. Johnson in The Labyrinth (1935); S. H. Hooke, The Origins 
of Early Semitic Ritual (1938); G. Widengren, Psalm 110 och det sakrala kunga- 
dimet i Israel (1941); I. Engnell, Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near 
Bast (1945); A. Bentzen, Det sakrala kongedomme (1945). 

3 Cf. for recent criticisms from different points of view: F. Hvidberg, Graad 
och Latter i det Gamle Testamente (1938); N. H. Snaith, The Jewish New Year 
Festival (1947); H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (1948); J. de Fraine, L’ Aspect 
teligieux de la royauté israélite (1954). 

* Die Uberlieferung von der Thronnachfolge Davids (1926), pp. 4-47. 

§ Contra Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien II, pp. 109 f. 


621.2 [Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. V, Pt. 2, October 1954] 
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vi in fact reflects the political needs and interests of the contemporary 
situation.' Secondly, 2 Sam. vii, though not originally by the same 
hand as 2 Sam. vi, was very early linked with it, and the two together, 
along with a number of psalms, including cxxxii, formed the liturgy of 
a particular celebration on the first day of the pre-exilic Feast of 
Tabernacles. This celebration had no connexion with the Kingship of 
Yahweh—which, according to Kraus, only came into prominence during 
the Exile—but commemorated, on the one hand, the establishment of 
the old amphictyonic cultus at the new centre, Jerusalem (= 2 Sam. vi),? 
and, on the other, the choice of the Davidic dynasty by Yahweh 
(= 2 Sam. vii). The ritual of this festival likewise contained two 
elements, the procession of the Ark to the Temple and the recitation of 
Nathan’s prophecy to the dynasty now found in 2 Sam. vii. Thirdly, 
arising out of these considerations, the Davidic monarchy was viewed 
as based on the historical choice of Yahweh and the great deeds he had 
performed, and as resting on a contractual or covenant relationship 
with the god.3 

As will be seen, there is much in this presentation of the evidence 
which is of value. But, at the outset, it may be suggested that, on his 
own premises, Kraus goes too far in his attempt entirely to dissociate 
the celebration of the establishment of the Davidic kingship from that 
of the Kingship of Yahweh. The carrying of the Ark in a triumphal 
procession and its placing in a holy dwelling-place formed the chief act 
of the ritual. But it would now be widely recognized that, at this period, 
the Ark was virtually identified with Yahweh:* the exaltation of the 
Ark, in which the king takes the leading part, is then the exaltation of 
Yahweh. Further, as far as concerns the present inquiry, attention may 
be called to an important article by Bentzen,5 which seems not to have 
been available to Kraus. Bentzen has contended that the so-called 
‘History of the Ark’ in 1 Sam. iv—vi is told in terms of the ancient Near 
Eastern cultic pattern, though, as it stands, it is history and not myth. 
It represents the god’s defeat of the forces of darkness and chaos, after his 
apparent defeat by them. In his article, Bentzen does not fully consider 
the significance of 2 Sam. vi, and, in his book, Kraus does not discuss 
the importance of 1 Sam. iv—vi. Yet, especially in view of Rost’s work, 


* Contra Rost, op. cit., p. 47, § 4. 

2 So, for Kraus, 2 Sam. vi has an apologetic motive, in that it seeks to justify 
the removal of the Ark to Jerusalem, op. cit., pp. 34 f. 

3 Cf. Hvidberg, op. cit., p. 118. 

* For the most recent and clearest presentation of the evidence, cf. A. R. 
Johnson, The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God (1942), pp. 23 f. 

5 A. Bentzen, “The Cultic Use of the Story of the Ark in Samuel’, Journal of 
Biblical Literature, \xvii (1948), pp. 37-53. 
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it is hard to imagine that these chapters do not form an original unity. 
If they do, the climax of the History of the Ark, that is, the triumph of 
Yahweh, is to be found in the ritual events of 2 Sam. vi, and if these 
were repeated annually, their celebration must have involved the exalta- 
tion of Yahweh as well as that of the king. We are back once more at a 
pre-exilic Enthronement Festival of the god. Again, it is worth noting 
that several of the psalms which Kraus associates with this royal 
festival on first Tishri speak of Yahweh as king and celebrate his en- 
thronement as such in the Ark." 

It may be claimed that there is room for an interpretation of 2 Sam. vi 
and the related material which aims to link together the predominantly 
cultic outlook of Mowinckel with the predominantly historical one of 
Kraus. It may be suggested further that this link is to be discovered in 
the person of the king and, more particularly, in the actual circumstances 
of the establishment of the Davidic monarchy in Jerusalem. The view 
that David was the heir both to the Canaanite priest-kingship of 
Jerusalem and to the cultus of the pre-Israelite deity there has long been 
current.? But, further, Jerusalem occupied a special place in the struc- 
ture of the Davidic monarchy: it was an independent city-state, gained 
by conquest, and there is reason to believe that it was never fully inte- 
grated with the rest of David’s kingdom. Indeed, recent studies have 
tended to emphasize the extent to which David’s realm was held 
together as a ‘personal union’? of distinct communities, in each of which 
the authority of the monarch rested on a different foundation: thus 
Noth distinguishes the position of David as king of Israel, king of 
Judah, and king of the city-state of Jerusalem.* We have accounts of 
David’s assumption of authority over Judah and Israel, marked in each 
case by his installation as king through the old Israelite rite of anointing 
(2 Sam. ii. 4 for Judah; 2 Sam. v. 3 for Israel). It is surely likely, if we 
may believe that David took over the position of the old Jebusite 
monarch, that his accession in Jerusalem would be accompanied by some 
sort of installation or coronation ceremony and that this would take the 
form of the ceremony which had been employed for the kings he 


' Cf. especially Ps. xxiv. 7-10 which is part of the liturgy of the festival, 
according to Kraus. 

? Cf. A. R. Johnson in The Labyrinth; H. H. Rowley, ‘Zadok and Nehushtan’ 
in Journal of Biblical Literature, \viii (1939), pp. 113-32 and ‘Melchizedek and 
Zadok’ in Festschrift Alfred Bertholet (1950). 

The expression of A. Alt in ‘Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in Palastina’ 
in Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii (1953), p. 42. 

*M. Noth, ‘Gott, Kénig, Volk im Alten Testament’ in Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, x\vii (1959), p. 181. Cf. A. Alt, ‘Das Kénigtum in Israel 
und Juda’ in Vetus Testamentum, i (1951), pp. 2-22. 
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superseded. In other words, it would be a rite of the Canaanite religion, 
though not necessarily only that. 

If 2 Sam. vi is viewed from this standpoint, it will be seen to contain 
elements which, when compared with the Ras Shamra material and the 
Mesopotamian evidence, point to a tradition of a coronation rite of the 
type postulated underlying the chapter in its present form. We may 
consider first the episode of Michal in 2 Sam. vi. 16, 20-23. Com- 
mentators have surprisingly rarely attempted any explanation of this 
story, and the explanations that have been offered can hardly be con- 
sidered adequate.’ Rost? has contended that the verses in question had 
originally nothing to do with the rest of the chapter, which is concerned 
with the history of the Ark, but rather that they form the first episode 
of the source he calls the “Thronfolgegeschichte’. He claims that the 
Michal story occupies its present position merely because the events it 
describes occurred during the bringing of the Ark into Jerusalem. But 
we still have to inquire what is the motivation of the story and the reason 
why Michal was cursed with childlessness, and if an explanation can be 
found which intimately links the Michal material with the rest of the 
chapter Rost’s contention is unnecessary. 

If Kraus may be followed in his joining together 2 Sam. vi and vii 
as part of the liturgy of a royal festival, it is clear that the hope of a 
perpetuation of the dynasty held a central place in the celebration,’ and 
this is confirmed by Ps. cxxxii. 11, 12. Further, a particular character- 
istic of kingship in Canaan was that it was hereditary, a feature which 
can by no means be claimed as certain for the earliest conceptions of 
monarchy among the Israelites. There is a considerable amount of 
evidence in the Ras Shamra texts that the perpetuation of the dynasty 
was one of the main concerns of the royal ritual, that it was thought to 
be assured by the god promising a child to the king, and that it was then 
effected by the so-called iepds ydyos, with the king and his consort 
probably playing the parts of the god and goddess.’ Such an interpreta- 
tion seems to have been firmly established at least for the Krt saga by the 
monumental study of Pedersen.* In 2 Sam. vi it is striking that the 


* For some typical examples, cf. de Fraine, op. cit., p. 329, n. 6. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 107 f. 

3 Cf. especially 2 Sam. vii. 11b-16; 25-29. 

* Cf. John Gray, ‘Canaanite Kingship in Theory and Practice’, Vetus Testa- 
mentum, ii (1952), p. 196: ‘the history of the institution [of the monarchy] in 
Israel indicates that this [the hereditary principle] was no inherent principle in 
primitive kingship, and even after the dynasty was founded it was often disputed’. 

5 For a summary of the evidence, cf. E. Hammershaimb, ‘The Immanuel 
Sign’, Studia Theologica, iii (1949), pp. 126-31. 
® ‘Die Krt Legende’, Berytus (1941), pp. 63-105. 
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Michal episode, even on the surface, is concerned with two points: the 
establishment of David as "22 over Israel (verse 21) and the failure 
of a successor through Michal (verse 23). It may be suggested that this 
points to 2 Sam. vi being an account of the coronation rite of Jerusalem, 
a central feature of which was the celebration of a sacred marriage to 
ensure the succession between the king and his consort, who, in this 
case, were meant to be David and Michal: the chapter would then 
represent David’s assumption of power in his new city and his succes- 
sion to the established monarchy there. Before the evidence is con- 
sidered more fully, it may be worth while pointing out that what has 
been said so far does not necessarily involve a claim that, as far as 
David’s celebration of this coronation rite and sacred marriage are con- 
cerned, he and Michal are to be thought of as playing the part of a god 
and goddess, as would have been the case in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
very likely Canaan—that is, we should not so far be warranted in sug- 
gesting there is any evidence that at this period Yahweh was thought 
of among the Israelites as having a divine consort. We may compare the 
situation rather with the legends in the Old Testament of Yahweh’s 
promise of a hero-child to parents,’ followed by the birth of the son in 
the natural manner (cf. 1 Sam. i. rgb): the heir to the throne would, 
of course, be viewed as an exceptional child in this sense. 

The interpretation of 2 Sam. vi. 20-23 may then be that, because of 
Michal’s scorn, David refused to consummate the sacred marriage with 
her and, as a result, she remained childless for the rest of her life. The 
reasons for Michal’s action can only be conjectured: but possibly, 
coming as she did from the north where traditional Yahwism was 
strongest and belonging to the tribe and royal house which most firmly 
supported it, she represented what seems to have been the invariable 
reaction of that Yahwism to the fertility aspect of Canaanite religion. 
However exactly verse 21 is reconstructed,” it must imply that David’s 
dancing and the exposure to which Michal objected was pleasing to 
Yahweh and had a religious purpose: this is certainly so if the con- 
jectures of W. R. Arnold can be accepted (cf. note 2 below). The 


' e.g. Gen. xviii; Jud. xiii; 1 Sam. i. 

2 WN mm "D> of the Massoretic text is unconstruable as it stands. The 
pxjoopa and evAoynrés Kvptos of most LXX manuscripts (though A presupposes 
the Massoretic text) seem to be two later additions made originally in different 
manuscripts (cf. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 2nd 
edit. (1913), p. 273). Very attractive is the conjecture of W. R. Arnold, Ephod 
and Ark (1917), p. 42. He would read at the beginning of the verse 7171" "p> 
*n"933, and omit * "259 “npr” at the end. The latter was a marginal Qré, 
based on verse 5, for the former offensive expression, which crept into the text, 
while, later still, °7°523 disappeared entirely. 
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expressions 19 933 (verse 14) and 11M (verse 16) imply a wild and 
ecstatic dancing on David’s part, and, in view of the considerations 
already adduced, there are good grounds for holding that it was also of 
a fertility and orgiastic character,’ and that it was a prelude to the sacred 
marriage. If this be allowed, it is possible to suggest a meaning for the 
enigmatic verse 22. It is difficult to see why David should imagine that 
he would ‘get 135’? from the N7K for an action which has appeared 
shameful to the queen or why he should value their opinion. Rather, 
David takes up Michal’s language: he will proceed still farther along 
the course which she views with disapproval,’ and he will realize his 
royal glory* with the bondmaids’—that is, he will consummate the 
climax of the rite, the sacred marriage, with them, and they will occupy 
the position for which Michal has shown herself unworthy and so avoid 
the failure of the whole enterprise. Thus David’s election to the throne 
by Yahweh (verse 21) will be confirmed and perpetuated in his descen- 
dants. This understanding of the text will account for the linking of 
2 Sam. vii at this point with its promise of an heir for the dynasty.® It 
may also be the case that at 2 Sam. vi. 16 there is a hint of the theme of 
the sacred marriage, and that Michal’s looking out of the window is 
meant to represent her as a hierodule, since the Samaria ivories show 
that the widespread Near Eastern type of the ‘Frau im Fenster’ was 


* The verb rendered ‘dance’ in the EVV. in verses 14 and 16 is "))3: it occurs 
only here and seems to mean ‘to wheel or circle around’ (cf. Driver, op. cit., 
p. 269 and Koéhler-Baumgartner, Lexicon s.v.). De Fraine is wrong, when (op. 
cit., p. 329) he seeks to mitigate the importance of David’s dancing by claiming 
that 2 Sam. vi. 5 associates ‘all the house of Israel’ with it, for the verb in verse 5 
is pre, and the context makes it clear that it is not dancing but performing on 
musical instruments that is meant. 

? In view of the sense of the verb in verse 20 (cf. Driver, op. cit., pp. 271 f.) 
this must be the right rendering here. 

? We should probably read °)Y3 for *Y/Y3 with LXX and many critics. 

* As H. Riesenfeld has noted (Jésus Transfiguré (1947), p. 100) there are grounds, 
especially in the ‘Royal’ psalms, for holding that ‘T1395 is one of the character- 
istic attributes of the king. De Fraine’s strictures (op. cit., p. 13, n. 4) are not 
conclusive: the term may be sarcastic in 2 Sam. vi. 20, but it is not in verse 22, 
while the fact that it is postulated of the king of Assyria in Isa. viii. 7 certainly 
shows that it is one of the attributes of royalty. 

5 The introduction of the NWN at this point in the chapter may also point 
to the sacred marriage. We may point to the kirt who frequently play a part in 
the Ras Shamra rituals and especially to their appearance just before Danel 
consummates the sacred marriage in the 2 Aght text (cf. C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic 
Handbook ii, p. 182, ll. 25-41). Cf. also ibid. iii, p. 241, no. 1050, and T. H. 
Gaster, Thespis (1950), pp. 277 f. The same close connexion between the kfrt, 
the sacred marriage, and the announcement of the birth of a son occurs very 
strikingly in Gordon’s text 77 (op. cit. ii, p. 153, ll. 5-19). 

© Engnell (op. cit., p. 175, n. 7) regards 2 Sam. vii as ‘an historicized corona- 
tion-liturgy’. 
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known in Israel.' Finally, in this connexion, it is to be noted how 
markedly the parallel passage in 1 Chronicles xv omits or minimizes 
those elements in 2 Sam. vi which have been considered above. It has 
nothing corresponding to 2 Sam. vi. 20-23, it omits the reference to 
David’s wild dancing that is found at 2 Sam. vi. 14, it has, at verse 29, the 
weaker and more ordinary expression PM’m) Tp 7M for the I37571 THD 
of 2 Sam. vi. 16, and it omits the 177" "35% of the latter verse. Taken 
together, these changes may suggest that the author of 1 Chronicles 
found in 2 Sam. vi evidences of certain religious practices with which 
he was not in sympathy, and that these may have their roots in the old 
religion of Canaan. 

It has thus been found possible to fit the Michal episode organically 
into the remainder of 2 Sam. vi when this chapter is treated as con- 
taining reminiscences of the coronation rite by which David was in- 
stalled as king in Jerusalem. There are other indications which point to 
this character of 2 Sam. vi. Here the evidence of Ps. cxxxii may be 
considered. Kraus may well be correct in thinking that this was only 
one among a number of psalms which formed the liturgy of a pre-exilic 
royal feast, and the nature of the feast will have to be considered further 
in due course; but it is clear that Ps. cxxxii stands in a special relation- 
ship to 2 Sam. vi, of the same kind as that which exists between the 
Song of Deborah in Judges v and the prose narrative in Judges iv. That 
is, while, in both cases, the poetical song was composed for a cultic 
celebration of the events narrated in the prose account, yet it too con- 
tains historical details and looks back to actual happenings, and, again 
in both cases, may well be earlier than the prose narrative in its present 
form. The historical character of Ps. cxxxii is clearly shown in verses 1-6, 
and, in view of this fact, it is legitimate to understand what is said of 
‘David’ later on in the psalm as referring to that king himself and to 
what was thought to have occurred when the Ark was brought to 
Jerusalem and not merely to his successors or to a cultic re-enactment 
of the latter event.? 

Verse 18, then, may point to the installation of David in Jerusalem 
and supplement the information we can draw from 2 Sam. vi: 

His enemies I clothe with shame; 
But upon himself his crown shines forth. 
Jerusalem, as has been noted, was taken by conquest, and its occupation 
was effected by David’s defeat both of the Jebusites and earlier of the 
Philistines (cf. 2 Sam. vii. 1). As a result, David could assume the crown 
? Cf. G. Bostrém, Proverbiastudien (1935), pp. 120-3. 


? For the historical character of Ps. cxxxii, cf. A. Lauha, Die Geschichtsmotive 
in den alttestamentlichen Psalmen (1945), pp. 117-19. 
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and to this ceremony in Jerusalem the psalm points. It may well be, 
again, that the assumption of the crown by David is further evidence of 
his installation in Jerusalem according to the Canaanite pattern. For the 
putting-on of the crown and other regalia was perhaps the chief act in 
the making of a king in the ancient Near East. On the other hand, the 
specifically Israelite rite was anointing, and this seems to have played 
comparatively little part in the coronation ceremonies of other nations.' 
Verse 17 also seems to refer to the establishment of David in his new 
capital : 

There (i.e. in Zion) I cause a horn to shoot up for David: 

I have ordered a lamp for my anointed. 


David has been established in strength and triumph in the city chosen 
by Yahweh, and this is symbolized by the nér tdmid, the perpetually 
burning lamp in the sanctuary, which in its turn evidences the con- 
tinuation of the dynasty.* It is to be noted that a lamp plays an im- 
portant role in the actual coronation ceremony of the Egyptian kings. 
Again, verse 15 is important in this connexion: 


I will richly bless her provision; 
I will satisfy her poor with bread. 


This would seem to correspond with 2 Sam. vi. 18, 19, where it is 
significant that the association of ‘blessing’ and the distribution of food 
recurs. The rite performed by David at 2 Sam. vi. 19 has no real 
parallel in the Old Testament, but coronation rites in the ancient Near 
East are commonly accompanied by a banquet and the distribution of 
food to all and sundry, not least in the Ras Shamra material. It is 
possible to go even further. The distribution of grain and loaves plays 
an important part in the Egyptian coronation drama as it can be recon- 
structed from the Ramesseum Papyrus.’ Morgenstern,‘ referring to 
such passages as Hos. iii. 1 and Isa. xvi. 7, has suggested that the mention 
of the ‘cake of raisins’ here points to a connexion with the New Year 
Festival, which also was ‘a partial annual repetition of the installation 


* It may have formed part of the Assyrian coronation ritual, though the text 
is damaged at the crucial point. Cf. K. F. Miiller, ‘Das assyrische Ritual’ in 
Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Agyptischen Gesellschaft, xli, Heft 3 (1937), p- 9, 
and compare the cautious statement of C. J. Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule in the 
Ancient East (1948), p. 49. 

2 For the nér tamfd and the king, cf. W. O. E. Oesterley in Myth and Ritual, 
p. 142, and A. R. Johnson in The Labyrinth, pp. 74 and 81. 

3 Cf. K. Sethe, Dramatische Texte zu altdgyptischen Mysterienspielen, ii (1928). 
For possible Egyptian influences on the Israelite monarchy, cf. now A. Alt ‘Der 
K6nigtum in Israel und Juda’, op. cit., p. 19. 

* ‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood’, American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature, lv (1938), pp. 7 and 1o. 
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ritual’, and Patai' has made a similar suggestion with direct reference 
to 2 Sam. vi. 19, though it is not necessary to accept his views on the 
wholly enigmatic HPUX. We may say then that Ps. cxxxii confirms the 
impression that there are evidences of a coronation-rite in 2 Sam. vi, 
and the witness of the psalm will be even stronger if, with Kraus, 
2 Sam. vi is linked as an integral whole with 2 Sam. vii, for the con- 
nexions of the latter with Ps. cxxxii are very clear and have often been 
noted. 

But the victory and triumph of the king must also be the victory and 
triumph of his god, and, on this ground, as has been suggested, it is 
difficult to follow Kraus in his sharp distinction between them or to 
believe that in ancient Israel the former could have been celebrated 
without the latter. Again, almost all scholars who have attempted to 
reconstruct the pre-exilic Israelite New Year Festival have held that 
it was thought to effect the victory of the earthly king over his foes and 
his re-enthronement, as well as the triumph of Yahweh over the forces 
of death and chaos and the reaffirmation of his Kingship.? Is it possible 
to find this double presentation in 2 Sam. vi and so re-establish the 
connexion of this chapter with the celebration of the Kingship of Yahweh 
and so with the New Year Festival? Can we see in 2 Sam. vi evidence 
for the triumph and enthronement of Yahweh as well as of David? 

Reference has been made above? to Bentzen’s treatment of the Story 
of the Ark in 1 Sam. iv—vi. But the victory of Yahweh (the Ark) over his 
and Israel’s enemies is not, pace Bentzen, achieved in the complex 
1 Sam. iv—vi and 2 Sam. vi, as we now have it, when the Ark returns 
by its own power to Beth-shemesh and Kiriath-jearim. It is consum- 
mated only when David finally brings the Ark into Zion.* According to 
2 Sam. vi. 3, 4 (cf. 1 Sam. vii. 1) the Ark was fetched from Baale Judah 

== Kiriath-jearim’) out of the house of Abinadab which was 7¥32)3. 
Gibeah here can hardly be a place-name, since Abinadab’s house was 
at Kiriath-jearim, and it must certainly mean in this context ‘in the 
hill’.© The account of the Babylonian Akitu Festival begins with a state- 
ment about ‘Marduk who was confined in the mountain’. As Frankfort? 
notes, this was the point from which the festival took its start and the 


* ‘Hebrew Installation Rites’, Hebrew Union College Annual, xx (1947), p. 202. 

? Cf., for example, A. R. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 78 f., 107 f. 

3 Cf. p. 162, above. 

* Bentzen, op. cit., p. 44, underestimates the importance of the king in the 
whole picture. It is true that Yahweh in the Ark achieves his own deliverance, 
but in the final triumph, where we pass from myth to an actual ritual, the king 
plays an essential part. 

5 Cf., for the correct text of 2 Sam. vi. 2, Driver, op. cit., pp. 265 f. 
® So Kéhler-Baumgartner, Lexicon s.v. 7 Op. cit., p. 321. 
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liberation of Marduk was its first great ceremonial act. This becomes of 
some significance when we find that in the Ras Shamra Baal ritual as 
reconstructed by Engnell,' the god’s enthronement festival begins with 
him as a prisoner on the mountain spn or srrt spn, ‘the heights of spn’, 
Yahweh must first be released from the hill of Kiriath-jearim, and no 
doubt we have here another instance of what Bentzen would call 
‘historicization’, the Philistine oppression which prevented the Ark 
from leaving Kiriath-jearim being pictured in terms of myth. If this be 
granted, it throws some light on the vexed question of how far in the 
New Year Festival, as commonly reconstructed, Yahweh was thought 
of as a dying and rising god, for this would be denied by many scholars 
who would accept a pre-exilic New Year Festival with a ritual combat 
and the enthronement of the god, and among them Bentzen.? Yet, as 
has been seen, he has himself shown how the historical circumstances of 
the capitivity of the Ark among the Philistines have been narrated in a 
manner that shows the influence of the myth of the god’s temporary 
sojourn in the Netherworld, as a prisoner of hostile powers. Again, as 
so often, it is a question of the exact use of terms: it would be better 
to say that Yahweh temporarily enters the realm of death and returns 
thence in the New Year Festival, rather than that he actually dies 
and rises again. In the Mesopotamian rites, which have commonly been 
used to elucidate the Israelite pattern, Marduk is not said to die, but to 
be held prisoner: in the Netherworld he is not lifeless, though suffering 
from thirst, lying in dust and darkness, and attacked by hostile demons.’ 
The same is perhaps even more true of the Ras Shamra texts, where 
Baal is not killed and does not die in the same way as Mét, and the 
Canaanite ritual may plausibly be held to have influenced the Israelite 
cultus even more directly and profoundly than the Mesopotamian. 
Again, the mention of the 30,000 warriors of Israel in 2 Sam. vi. 1 
does not point to a military expedition to recover the Ark, all other trace 
of which has since disappeared, as supposed by many commentators.‘ 
Rather, we should think of the armed train which apparently accompanied 
Baal’s entry into his temple.‘ The reference to ‘all the people that were 


* Op. cit., pp. 97-173, especially p. 111. 

2 Cf. his article ‘Der Tod des Beters in den Psalmen’, Festschrift Otto Eissfeldt 
(1947). Cf. also Bentzen, art. cit., p. 46. 

3 Frankfort, op. cit., p. 321, rejects the expression ‘death’ for Marduk and 
prefers to speak of the ‘suffering’ god in the Babylonian context. Cf. ibid., “The 
god’s “‘death”’ is not death in our sense, nor in the sense of the ancient Egyptians’. 

* So, for example, Kennedy in his commentary in the Century Bible, pp. 
325 f., following suggestions by Kosters and Budde. 

5 C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, ii, text 51, col. vii, p. 143. Cf. Hvidberg, 
Op. Cit., p. 33. 
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with him’ (2 Sam. vi. 2) recalls the gathering of the whole population of 
Babylon to bring Marduk to his temple after his liberation. The opening 
verses of Ps. cxxxii, especially verse 6, suggest a search for the Ark, 
which was presumably reproduced in the ritual which the psalm accom- 
panied: this is parallelled in the search for Baal by Anat, of which 
several of the Ras Shamra texts speak, and even more closely by the 
search for Marduk on the part of the population of Babylon.' If we may 
understand the account of the bringing up of the Ark in 2 Sam. vi in 
this light—and it is to such an understanding that Bentzen’s treatment 
of 1 Sam. iv—vi points—then we may feel able to see in it a picture of 
Yahweh’s enthronement as well as the dynasty’s, and the theory that it 
represents some rites of the Israelite New Year Festival becomes very 
probable. 

The other features in 2 Sam. vi which point in the same direction may 
be dealt with more briefly, as their significance is easier to recognize. 
They strongly suggest once more that the enthronement of Yahweh 
and his kingship form a central part of the celebration. There is, first, 
the procession of the Ark, of which we have here the only extended 
account in the Old Testament: but mention of it occurs elsewhere, 
notably in Pss. xlviii. 13-15 and lxviii. 25-28, in passages which refer 
to the Kingship of Yahweh and which have frequently been connected 
with the ideas of Yahweh’s triumph at the New Year Festival. Secondly, 
this procession is clearly of a definitely cultic character, articulated as 
it is by a series of movements from one sacred spot to another. The 
‘house of Abinadab’ was certainly a sanctuary, with a priesthood of 
which Eleazar (1 Sam. vii. 1) and presumably Uzzah and Ahio were 
members. The 133 J73 of verse 6, whatever its precise significance,? 
would also be a holy place, for there are several instances of the sanctity 
of the threshing-floor in the Old Testament,’ notably Gen. 1. 10 (the 
mourning rites of Jacob); Ruth iii. 3, 6, 14; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 18; Hos. 
ix. 2; 1 Kings xxii. 10 (a place of divination).5 So, in all probability, is 
the house of Obed-Edom, for, as was noted long ago by S. R. Driver,® 
Edom is here a divine name, and, it seems probable, the name of a 
goddess.’ If a goddess is indeed implied by the name, we might have to 


? Cf. S. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, p. 34, |. 9. 

2 Cf. most recently, on this, N. H. Tur-Sinai, “The Ark of God at Beit 
Shemesh and Peres ‘Uzza’, Vetus Testamentum, i (1951), pp. 275 f. 

3 Cf. in general A. Wensinck, Some Semitic Rites of Mourning and Religion, 
1917. 

* Cf. H. G. May, ‘Ruth’s Visit to the High Place at Bethlehem’, Yournal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S. (1939), Pp. 75-78. 
5 For this, cf. A. Guillaume, Prophecy and Divination (1938), pp. 144 f. 
® Op. cit., p. 205. 7 For the evidence cf. Engnell, op. cit., p. 164. 
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take seriously the postulate of a consort for Yahweh, and perhaps to 
conjecture that the blessing which visited the house (sanctuary) of 
Obed-Edom was one of fertility! The house of Obed-Edom is the 
setting for the ‘cultic-pause’* which is so often found marking the 
progress of rites of the type under consideration in other Near Eastern 
cultures. In verse 15 we have the mention of the 791M: Humbert 
has shown that this is a clear religious rite and that much its commonest 
employment was in the ritual proclamation of Yahweh as King.’ Again 
the setting up of the Ark in its sanctuary (verse 17) and equivalent 
passage Ps. cxxxii. 8 can hardly imply anything else than the exaltation 
of Yahweh and his enthronement. Lastly, the mysterious episode of the 
death of Uzzah may find its explanation in the ritual of such a ceremony 
as we are postulating and represent the means by which the king, and 
through him the whole society, was reduced to the same state of ‘death’ 
or ‘captivity’ as the god. Uzzah, who commits a crime, is perhaps the 
equivalent of the criminal who was slain in the course of the Babylonian 
Akitu Festival*: he may even have been thought of as a substitute for the 
king, in that his death removed any danger there might be for David 
in bringing the Ark into Jerusalem.‘ Further, it has been suggested that 
the name 71¥ P~°S may itself imply a sanctuary,® and this would 
strengthen the view that Uzzah’s death was originally a ritual act. The 
displeasure (verse 8) and fear (verse 9) of David would then be parallel 
to the well-known ‘humiliation’ of the king in the Mesopotamian New 
Year Festival. 

It may be concluded that 2 Sam. vi represents an historical account of 
the festival which marked the installation of David as king in Jerusalem. 
Ps. cxxxii, which so closely parallels and supplements the narrative of 2 
Sam., is clearly of a cultic and ritual character (cf. especially verses 7 
and 8) and points to a commemoration of this festival in the course of 
Israelite worship. But the historical circumstances suggest, and an 
examination of 2 Sam. vi itself confirms, the impression that David 


' Again, this might illuminate the meaning of David’s return to ‘bless his 
household’, verse 20. 

? Engnell, op. cit., p. 163. 

3 Cf. P. Humbert, La ‘‘Terou‘a” (1946), especially pp. 30 f., 37 f. 

* Cf. Frankfort, op. cit., p. 410, note 41. 

5’ The manner of Uzzah’s death would then correspond to the hope of the 
Assyrian priests that their substitute-king might meet his death by a non-human 
agency. Cf. S. H. Hooke, “The Theory and Practice of Sustitution’, Vetus 
Testamentum ii (1952), p. 4. It may be noted that coronation-rites frequently 
include the killing of a substitute for the king, cf. A. M. Hocart, Kingship (1927), 
cap. viii. 

® Cf. E. G. Kraeling, “The real religion of Ancient Israel’, Fournal of Biblical 
Literature, xlvii (1928), p. 156, note 81. 
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became king of Jerusalem by means of a Canaanite coronation rite, 
with features in common with the general pattern of Near Eastern 
religion. The enthronement of the king in this rite, as the reward of his 
military conquest, was inseparable from the victory and enthronement of 
the god, and this same union is to be found elsewhere among the sur- 
rounding cultures at the New Year Festival. It may therefore be 
suggested that our study points to David’s having introduced a festival 
of the Canaanite New Year type into the Israelite cultus on the occasion 
of his accession in Jerusalem, and that this festival was thereafter 
celebrated annually and re-enacted both the enthronement of Yahweh 
and of the contemporary Davidic king. J. R. PorTER 











A FIFTH-CENTURY EGYPTIAN ABBOT 


II. MONASTIC LIFE IN BESA’S DAY! 
[me letters and sermons of Besa give some idea, however frag- 


memary, of life in the monastic communities under his juris- 

diction.* Since Besa’s literary remains, apart from his biography 
of Shenoute, are occasional writings, it is inevitable that they only afford 
glimpses of the type of monasticism practised in the White Monastery. 
Many of the gaps could, no doubt, be filled from Shenoute’s writings if, 
as seems probable, practices changed little under the two abbots. I have 
not, however, adopted this course since much of the Shenoute material 
has been dealt with so fully. Only when it throws fresh light on some 
point in Besa’s writings have I made use of it. 

A great variety of people entered the White Monastery. Both men 
and women sought admission. Age was no barrier, for both young and 
old joined the community. That even children seem to have been 
admitted is suggested by the reference in B.M. Or. 8810, 1a—dr8, to 
the ‘little one’ who was ‘given to God’. Most of the entrants probably 
came from the poverty-stricken peasantry, but there is evidence that 
people of higher rank also took the vow. A case in point is that of the 
nun Aphthonia, who was the daughter of the comes Alexandros.‘ As 
regards the family ties linking various members of the communities, 
the evidence is obscured by the fact that the terms father, mother, 
brother, sister, son, and daughter are used not only of natural but also 
of monastic relationships. It can, however, be stated with some con- 
fidence that women who had borne children were admitted,’ as were 
also fathers.° It appears that several members of one family (e.g. father 
and sons) often joined the community together.” 

Many and varied were the motives which caused people to enter the 
monastery. The economic factor certainly played its part. The abject 


! The notation of the manuscripts upon which these articles are based is 
explained in the first article. 

2 Cf, P. van Cauwenbergh, Etude sur les moines d’Egypte depuis le Concile de 
Chalcédoine (451) jusqu’a Vinvasion arabe (640) (Paris, 1914), pp. 141 ff.; cf. also 
W. Erichsen, ‘Ein Sendebrief eines agyptischen Klostervorstehers’, Jahrbuch 
fiir das Bistum Mainz, 5 (Mainz, 1950), pp. 310 ff. 

3 Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, Texte und Untersuchungen 25, 1, 
N.F. 10, 1 (Leipzig, 1903). 

* Zoega cciv, Taa3. 

5 Cf., e.g., B.M. Or. 8810, Te, Toa, Tia. 

© Cf., e.g., B.M. Or. 8810, THH-Tire. 

7 Cf., e.g., B.M. Or. 8810, Tse. 


Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. V, Pt. 2, October 1954] 
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poverty resulting from the disastrous economic conditions in Egypt’ 
led men to seek a refuge behind the walls of the monastery. But the 
religious motive must not be ignored. Men firmly believed that, by 
leaving the world, they were better able to live a life pleasing to God 
and thus to attain eternal bliss. The influence and high reputation of 
the great hermits such as Antony, and the great abbots typified by 
Pachomius and Shenoute, also spurred on lesser men to emulate them. 
Perhaps they hoped that by entering the monastery their lives would 
acquire a reflected glory from the famous fathers. The abiding influence 
of the great abbots seems to be hinted at in B.M. Or. 8810, tmz, where 
it is reported that the monks were known as ‘the people of Apa Shenoute’. 

From Besa’s writings nothing can be learned about the period before 
a monk took his vow. Of the vow, however, there is evidence. In Zoega 
CCIV, ne, part of it is quoted and a comparison with the vow introduced 
by Shenoute shows agreement in subject-matter though the individual 
promises are given in a different sequence from that in either of the 
formulas preserved in Shenoute’s writings.” A translation of the vow as 
quoted by Besa may be given: ‘We will not steal, we will not lie, we will 
not defile our body in any way, we will not bear false witness, we will 
not do anything deceitful secretly, and all the other words which come 
after these.’ The Shenoute vow runs thus: ‘I vow before God in his 
holy place, the word which I have spoken with my mouth is my witness: 
I will not defile my body in any way, I will not steal, I will not bear false 
witness, I will not lie, I will not do anything deceitful secretly. If I 
transgress that which I have vowed, I shall see the kingdom of heaven 
yet will not enter it. God before whom I made the covenant will destroy 
my soul and my body in fiery Gehenna, because I transgressed the 
covenant which I made.’? The formula is called asaennn. It is likely 
that this technical term was still in use in Besa’s day. There may be a 
reference to the vow when the nun, Herai, is reproved for having rejected 
the asaennn which she made with God.* On the other hand it is 
possible that the reference is to the covenant relationship between God 
and every Christian. Besa may also have had the vow in mind on several 
occasions even though the term asaenkn is not used. An example may 
be cited from B.M. Or. 8810, Fm, where Besa writes to Herai: ‘Do 


' Cf., e.g., H. I. Bell, “The Byzantine Servile State in Egypt’, The Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, iv. 86 ff. 

2 Sinuthiit Archimandritae Vita et Opera Omnia, ed. J. Leipoldt, C.S.C.O., 
Scriptores Coptici, series secunda, tomus iv (Paris, 1008), p. 20; and tomus v 
(Paris, 1913), p. 40. 

? Ibid., tomus iv, p. 20. 
* B.M. Or. 8810, 7: 
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not go back on your promise (epxt) which you made . . .” In another 
letter to Herai, she is addressed as one ‘who broke the pledge of her 
constancy’ (Tentacapna fitnictic fitecoynosonf).! 

Besides taking the vow, anyone wishing to enter the monastery had 
to renounce his property. This seems to have been a source of trouble 
in the communities, for Besa’s letters are often concerned with the rules 
relating to it. The rule of poverty has always played an important part 
in monasticism. Already in the days of the anchorites it was highly 
exalted. Besa, when discussing it, draws upon the traditional N.T. 
passages in its support.? The rules governing the renunciation of prop- 
erty are dealt with at some length in B.M. Or. 8810, yne-yqh. The 
following points of interest emerge. Each monk had to divest himself of 
all his belongings either by written or unwritten agreement,’ though the 
former seems to have been the norm. According to J. Leipoldt, 
Shenoute stipulated that the renunciation should be certified in writing. 
Possibly Besa sometimes relaxed Shenoute’s rule, though the disagree- 
ment may only be the result of the paucity of evidence for Shenoute’s 
demands on this point. The belongings were to be made over ‘to the 
fellowship of God and the service of the poor.’s In other words the bene- 
ficiary was the monastery which, in suitable cases, allocated part to 
charity. Again, a difference in detail from the rules of Shenoute as given 
by J. Leipoldt® may be noted. There it was not laid down how a man 
should dispose of his property. To whom he gave it was a matter for his 
personal decision. 

Besa underlines that the rules mentioned by him are hallowed by 
tradition and are equally binding for everybody. The renunciation of 
property is final. Members of the monastic communities, even if they 
wanted to leave, were unable to ask for anything back, nor had their 
relatives at any time any claim. The reason for this severity lies, accord- 
ing to Besa, in the fact that the property was used for the benefit of the 
community and therefore sudden demands would upset the economic 
stability of the monastery. Besa emphasizes the importance of these 
regulations by saying: ‘For the laws of the churches and the laws of the 
monasteries are accounted to be quite inflexible especially for the com- 
mon life.’? The finality of the renunciation is also dwelt on in the letter 
to Herai in the words, ‘the things you promised to God were from then 


t B.M. Or. 8810, 7qh. 

* e.g. Acts iv. 32 in B.M. Or. 8810, Tq; Matt. xix. 21 in Zoega cciv, ¢ia; 
Luke xii. 33 in Zoega ccrv, cnb. 

3 e1te ertpadboc eite acpacboc, B.M. Or. 8810, yyh. 

* Schenute von Atripe, pp. 106 f. 5 B.M. Or. 8810, T4. 

© Schenute von Atripe, p. 107. 7 B.M. Or. 8810, Taya. 
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on no longer yours but God’s’.' It may be interesting to note that the 
same words are used in a letter to the nun, Antinoe.? So serious a view 
does Besa take of those who demand the restoration of their property 
that he likens them to those who rob the temple of the Lord. 

It seems clear that the abbots of the White Monastery incurred on 
occasions the charge of having mercenary motives in their recruitment 
of monks and nuns. Besa defends himself and his predecessors and says 
that no force has ever been used to make a man become a monk. There- 
fore a man was free to do as he pleased with his property until he decided 
voluntarily to seek admittance to a monastery. This seems to be the most 
satisfactory interpretation of the difficult passage in B.M. Or. 8810, 
yne: ‘Our holy fathers since the day when they gathered together these 
monasteries have not sent for a man to make him a monk by force, nor 
have they compelled any man in the matter of* his property, nor have 
we ourselves done so either.’ Besa seems to be defending himself against 
the same accusation when he says: “Do not think . . . that we have kept 
this little one until today because of things that will perish. . . .’5 

The monastic way of life necessarily involves separation from the 
world. The rules concerning this separation had to be enforced vigor- 
ously. Besa’s writings show that they were not always kept unquestion- 
ingly. Even the acceptance of gifts from one’s parents without permission 
was not allowed, as is shown by the case of the nun Aphthonia, who was 
prevented from so doing.® Certain monks were also reproved for going 
outside the monastery without permission, to meet and converse with 
renegade monks, some of whom were related to those who came out to 
meet them.” A monk who is not only a thief but has also absented him- 
self for the night taking with him, and thus corrupting, a young monk, 
incurs the abbot’s special displeasure.® 


' B.M. Or. 8810, he-he ‘ 2 Zoega cciv, Ci. 


3 B.M. Or. 8810, Oe. 

* ethe could equally well mean ‘on account of’. If the translation ‘in the matter 
of’ be accepted, there are two possible meanings of the passage: (1) though on 
becoming a monk a man had to renounce his property, the fact that no one was 
compelled to becorne a monk meant that he was also free ‘in the matter of his 
property’; (2) Besa claims that the superiors did not interfere with the manner 
in which a man disposed of his property on becoming 2 monk. (This interpreta- 
tion is supported by Shenoute’s practice (cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, 
p. 107), but seems to be contradicted by Besa’s own words; cf. the quotation 
from B.M. Or. 8810, Ty, above.) 

If, on the other hand, the translation ‘on account of’ be accepted, the meaning 
would be that Besa defends himself and his fathers against the charge that they 
compelled men to become monks because they wanted to get their property. 


5 B.M. Or. 8810, dia. 6 Zoega CCIV, Cane, 
7 Zoega cciv, CKe . 8 Zoega cciv, Cr. 


621.2 N 
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Desertion from the monastery seems to have been no uncommon sin. 
It may be noted that in the vow, as known to us, the monk does not 
promise explicitly to persevere in the monastic calling for the rest of his 
life. But there is little doubt that this was the norm, as is clear from the 
vigour with which Besa denounces those ‘who have renounced their 
constancy’.' Yet the act of desertion is apparently not unforgivable in 
Besa’s eyes, for he asks the monk Matthew, who had left his monastery, 
to return to it. The reasons for the many desertions cannot be ascer- 
tained. It seems likely that the monastic discipline sometimes proved 
too irksome and the attractions of the world too powerful a temptation, 
Sometimes family ties were stronger than the ties of allegiance to the 
monastery.” 

Though unauthorized contacts with the world were strongly dis- 
couraged, Besa realized that an important aspect of the monastic way 
of life was the influence which it exercised on the world outside. His 
monks and nuns were expected to set a good example, and he does not 
doubt that the monasteries were a moral force which the world could 
not ignore. Only too often was Besa disappointed by the behaviour of 
the members of his communities. More than once he reproves them for 
having fallen short of the standard expected of them, and having there- 
fore failed in their mission to the world. On one occasion he tells erring 
monks that the outside world, observing their sins, will say, ‘Are these 
monks?’ or, ‘Are these the people of Apa Shenoute?’ and, ‘Shall then 
not anybody be? What do we do more than they?” 

But there were not only indirect contacts with the world of which 
Besa approved. In times of calamity he did not hesitate to open the 
gates of his monastery to sufferers from outside. A case in point is 
recorded in Zoega CCcvI, ne—Hs b, where the monks are reported to 
have succoured victims of a disastrous famine. There is evidence for 
the prevalence of famines throughout Egypt’s history. The natural 
causes of these famines were failure or irregularity in the yearly inunda- 
tions of the Nile. A strong and effective government could avert disaster 
even in such cases. Great suffering only ensued when natural calamities 
were aggravated by the failure of the administration to take the neces- 
sary measures.* In the instance with which Besa is concerned the Nile 
had failed to rise. Disease followed in the wake of the famine. More than 


* e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, ye »yne. 
2 Cf., e.g., B.M. Or. 8810, Tia, Tze . In this connexion the difficult passage 
in B.M. Or. 8810, ib , may be considered. It appears that a young inmate of the 
monastery entrusted to Besa was abducted by force by men from outside the 
monastery. 3 B.M. Or. 8810, mz, cf. also B.M. Or. 8810, yA. 
* Cf. J. Vandier, La Famine dans l’Egypte ancienne (Cairo, 1936). 
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5,000 to 6,000 sufferers sought refuge in the monastery and were cared 
for by the monks. Food, baths, and medical treatment were provided, 
and those who died (about 128) were duly buried. By thus encouraging 
the monks’ ministrations in times of emergency, Besa is following the 
example of Shenoute.' 

That Besa himself was not entirely cut off from the world outside is 
clear from the letter contained in Paris 1305, 127. He writes to the 
clergy, the secular administrators, and the people of certain villages to 
reprove them for quarrelling over a ‘piece of wood’. The quarrel is un- 
fitting for Christians. It is possible that trouble had arisen over a relic.” 
Besa, it appears, thought of himself as having pastoral responsibilities 
towards these people though they are not monks. It may be noted that 
his authoritative advice is given not only to laymen but also to the clergy 
(npechytepoc, asaKnonoc). 

Besa had supreme authority not only over the community in which 
he lived but also over the daughter houses, both monasteries and con- 
vents, which formed part of the White Monastery. The details of the 
organization in the time of Besa cannot be learned from his writings 
though something is known of those who shared with him the task of 
disciplining the monastic settlements. In the writings to monks there 
are references to elders (gAA0)3 and to fathers (e1wt)* who are in posi- 
tions of responsibility in the monasteries. Some of the monks seem to 
have been singled out for special tasks; Matthew, for instance, was sent 
on an errand outside the monastery. There is a little more evidence for 
the organization of the convents. Both a mother superior and her deputy 
are mentioned (ssaay QAaTNTHYTH santeTMHyY armitcwc).5 There is also 
evidence for an elder (hdc) on duty at the gate of a convent.® It is 
known that in convents trusted monks could hold positions of some 
importance.”? Moreover, Besa employed monks in authority as letter- 
bearers to the convents and at the same time empowered them to inquire 
into any difficulties which had arisen there. The nuns are exhorted to 
look upon them as the abbot’s representatives and to confess their sins 
and troubles openly to them.* The envoys even have the right to ap- 
portion punishments.° Only if all these expedients fail will Besa himself 
visit the malcontents in anger and punish them.'° 

* Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, pp. 171 ff. 

* Cf. my article in Le Muséon, Ixiv. 266, note 20. 

* e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, fare (for jasc). * e.g. B.M. Or. 8810. Te. 

* B.M. 175, chb. ® Zoega CCXXXVIII, 2°. 

? Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, p. 139. 

* e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TOA, five. ° e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, yb. 
e.g. Michigan 158/22, Zoega ccv1, ine. 
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It is necessary to consider in greater detail the duties devolving upon 
the superiors and the relationship between them and their charges. The 
duties and responsibilities of the superiors may be summed up in Besa’s 
own words, ‘care for their souls according to God and (do) not leave 
them lacking that which is needful for our way of life.’ It is thus indi- 
cated that the superiors are responsible for the physical well-being of 
their charges as well as for their spiritual needs. The monks and nuns 
are constantly being exhorted to obey their superiors, and again and 
again they are told that they must not take the initiative in anything, but 
must ask for permission before acting. In Besa’s words: ‘It is lawless- 
ness for us and a great iniquity on our part if we do anything or go any- 
where without having first asked permission.’* Clearly the abbot 
expected close co-operation between the superiors and their charges. 
‘If there is anyone whose heart is grieved in anything’, he writes, ‘who 
prevents him from sensibly and wisely telling it to your fathers?’ 

In spite of all these efforts to secure fellowship and unanimity of pur- 
pose in the monastery, discord and friction still arose. Besa has to tell 
the nun Aphthonia, who wished to go to another convent,‘ that if she 
has any complaints she ought to make them to her mother superior.‘ 
In the case of Mary and Talou their complaints reach such a pitch that 
they refuse to obey, and rebel against the monastic discipline.® In- 
subordination may go so far that even the possibility of physical violence 
against authority is envisaged.’ 

An account must now be given of the disciplinary actions which were 
brought to bear on sinners in the community. It is noteworthy that 
corporal punishment, which plays so prominent a part in Shenoute’s 
punitive system, is only doubtfully attested in the writings of Besa. In 
B.M. 175, cxe, Besa protests that he has used everything possible to 
teach his charges aright, even blows (cnuye). It should be mentioned, 
however, that cuuye may bear a metaphorical interpretation. A difficult 
problem arises in connexion with a reference in B.M. Or. 8810, tna. 
Mary, the sister of Matai, is accused of having exclaimed, ‘I shall not 
go to the gate to receive punishment’, and Besa goes on to say, ‘And did 
you not thus disobey our injunction? Was it not we that said, let them 
go to the gate and receive punishment?’ Before discussing the possible 
interpretations of this passage it is necessary to define what is meant by 
‘the gate’. Each community had a gate-house in which the prospective 


' B.M. Or. 8810, Tt - 2 B.M. Or. 8810, IH. 
3 B.M. Or. 8810, Taxa (for Yana). * Zoega ccIv, Caa7. 
’ Zoega CcIV, Caac . 6 B.M. Or. 8810, TRE-TZZ. 


7 B.M. Or. 8810, Toh, yr ‘ ® Cf. also Zoega CCXxxvitI, 2". 
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members of the community spent some time before taking the vow.' 
Therefore the person in charge at the gate had to be tried and trusted. 
His responsibility was great because his was the task of safeguarding 
the frontier between cloister and world. It is possible then that the above 
passage, without specifying the exact nature of the punishment, alludes 
to the fact that the person at the gate had authority to punish evildoers. 
But it is equally possible that the punishment intended is demotion. 
Mary was to go back and join again the novices at the gate. The punish- 
ment of demotion is known to have been meted out in the days of 
Shenoute.* The pride and insolence which have incurred Mary’s 
punishment bring to mind Pachomian punishments for similar mis- 
deeds. There the monk who is angry without cause and he who sets 
himself up as a judge may be punished with demotion.’ A third though 
less convincing interpretation is that Besa is referring to a verdict of 
expulsion.* It may here be noted that a reference by Shenoute to 
punishment at the gate does not clarify the nature of the punishment.* 

As has been seen, punishments were not always willingly accepted. 
In Paris 130', 10%-11", it is revealed that there was dissension over 
Besa’s punitive system. Apparently the public punishment of certain 
evildoers was resented and it was thought best that they should be sent 
away secretly. Besa supports the public punishment by quoting 1 Tim. 
v. 20, “Them that sin reprove in the sight of all that the rest also may 
be in fear’, and by pointing out that the punishment is not man’s but 
God’s. He also reminds his readers of certain sayings of ‘our holy father’ 
advocating drastic punishment and threatening divine judgement. The 
longer of these quotations can be traced to Shenoute.® A translation— 

? Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, p. 112. 

? Ibid., p. 129. 

3 The relevant passages may be quoted from A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina 
(Louvain, 1932): Praecepta atque Iudicia 2 (CLx1), p. 64, Iracundus et furiosus, 
si frequenter irascitur sine causa et propter rem inanem et uacuam, per sex uices 
commonebitur; in septima facient eum consurgere de ordine sessionis suae et 
inter ultimos conlocabitur, docebuntque eum ut ab hac mentis perturbatione 
mundetur. Cumque tres testes dignos testimonio, qui pro eo polliceantur 
nequaquam simile quid esse facturum, adduxerit, recipiet sessionem suam. 
Alioquin, si permanserit in uitio, moretur inter ultimos, perdito priori loco.— 
9 (cLxvi11), p. 67: Qui iudex est omnium peccatorum et peruersitate mentis uel 
neglegentia reliquerit ueritatem, uiginti uiri sancti et timentes Deum siue decem, 
et usque ad quinque, de quibus omnes dent testimonium, sedebunt et iudicabunt 
eum et degradabunt eum in ultimum gradum donec corrigatur. 

* There is only one other reference in Besa’s writings which may refer to 
expulsion, but its interpretation is also doubtful (B.M. Or. 8810, TO%). 

* Paris 130', 134, ENOROY enasa Sinpo. J. Leipoldt’s interpretation 
(Schenute von Atripe, p. 141) that demotion is intended seems arbitrary. 


* MS. Copte, No. 2, Y= (Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale, 
Cairo). 
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tentative on account of grammatical obscurities—of the passage as 
quoted by Besa' may be given: ‘Is it not the place and the day wherein 
God shall destroy your souls and your bodies? And is it (not) the time? 
Not only will I cause the laws to scour your sides and let a fire? be 
kindled beneath you and your heads be cut off, but I would also set up 
gallows in the streets of these communities and have you hanged on 
them until you dry up and the birds eat your flesh? which you have 
made members of deceit. And I would slay you with my hands even as 
the priests of Baal* because you were not priests in his (i.e. God’s) house 
fittingly but you rather destroyed it.’ Unfortunately it is impossible to 
know whether Shenoute intended such bloody punishments to be 
carried out literally, or whether Besa, by quoting it, shows that he would 
be prepared to adopt such measures. The biblical language in which it 
is couched perhaps favours a non-literal interpretation. From the 
evidence on punishment in Besa’s writings it seems much more prob- 
able that, though he claims the right to punish sinners publicly, he 
would not have gone to such extremes. 

It must not, of course, be supposed that coenobitism offered nothing 
more than a penal code to enable the individual to lead the good life. 
The ideal of fellowship and mutual advancement was alive in Besa’s 
communities. In spite of the fact that Besa’s writings were usually 
provoked by shortcomings and lapses, nevertheless traces of the ideal 
can be found in his writings. ‘The community is thought of as nurturing 
her members; and some sinful nuns are told that they have ‘grieved 
her who nursed you, Jerusalem,‘ that is to say, the community.’ The 
idea of fellowship is exalted and unity and harmony extolled. Favourit- 
ism therefore is deplored. Besa is greatly distressed at the thought that 
some in his communities may be friendless, neglected, and unhappy. 
He desires ‘the same equality for all of them together.’? The deceit and 
mistrust which sin engenders destroy the freedom which should exist 
in the monasteries.* Mutual edification is the goal even if Besa is forced 
to acknowledge, ‘We weakly act as a drag on one another instead of 


' Paris 130', 11%. 

2 For the torture with ignis and ungulae cf. J. Vergote, ‘Eculeus, Rad- und 
Pressefolter in den agyptischen Martyrerakten’, Zeitschrift fiir die Neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, 37, pp. 239 ff. 

3 Cf. Gen. xl. 19. In this and all subsequent references to the O.T. the 
numeration is according to the LXX (H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 
Cambridge, 1901). 

* Cf. 3 Kings xviii. 40. 5 Baruch iv. 8. 

® B.M. Or. 8810, FT, cf. also B.M. Or. 8810, Fite. 

7 B.M. Or. 8810, Fax (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 14), cf. also K. 923. 

* e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TKS. 
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being an edification to each other . . . we have become mutually destruc- 
tive with the works of the devil.’! Besa is aware how strong can be the 
influence of individuals upon one another for good or for evil in the 
close confines of a monastic community. The nun Herai, for instance, 
is told that she has ‘become a stumbling to many’? and one group of 
monks is reproved thus, ‘You are ensnared by one another, and you 
make a pit for one another’.? Besa envisages even the possibility that 
the minds of some can be corrupted against their teachers by their 
fellows.* Offensive talk and idle chatter seem to have been the most 
powerful means of undermining the fellowship.* In the case of Matthew, 
the defection of a trusted monk did much harm by the bad example 
which it set. Besa seems to suggest that the innocent are affected by the 
sins of the evildoers amongst them. The sinners bring shame upon the 
guiltless.° The wicked are repeatedly told that they cannot shift the 
blame for their misdeeds on to the community. Any faults that can be 
found within it are the responsibility of its evil members. Those who 
disturb the community in any way also come in for a large share of 
Besa’s censure. The troublemakers sometimes go so far as to incite 
their brethren to rebellion. In B.M. Or. 8810, tah (for yaeh), Besa refers 
to some monks who have disseminated notices urging rebellion. 

Of the actual rules governing daily life in the monasteries, little can 
be learned from Besa’s writings. From Zoega cciv, CXe—cash, some 
information can be obtained about discipline in the infirmary and the 
refectory. No one may visit the sick without permission and to be found 
in the infirmary illegally is considered a great sin. Monks must not be- 
have at meals there as though they were at a banquet or in a tavern. 
They should talk as little as possible, a rule which also applies to the 
refectory where a monk, wishing to make a request, is to knock on the 
table. To feign illness in order to gain admittance to the infirmary is 
strictly forbidden. This was no doubt a temptation as the food was 
better and the treatment of the sick more considerate.? But, however 
appetizing the food, each monk must be satisfied with his share and must 
not ask for morsels intended for others. 

As has been seen before, the moral failings of the monks and nuns 
occupy a substantial part of Besa’s writings. This is inevitable since he 
was writing to correct abuses. It is, therefore, difficult to estimate fairly 


' B.M. Or. 8810, Ae, cf. also B.M. Or. 8810, 73°. 


? B.M. Or. 8810, TH. 3 B.M. Or. 8810, Tat (for Fae). 
* BM. Or. 8810, YAZ. 5 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TRH, YA- 


* eg. B.M. Or. 8810, THe, FS. 
” Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, pp. 120 ff. 
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the moral standard in the White Monastery in his day. The realistic 
attitude of Besa suggests that at least some members of his com- 
munities had shown that his monastic ideals could be approached. On 
the other hand it must be admitted that many of the failings mentioned 
by Besa seem almost incompatible with life in a religious community. 
Yet the world outside the monastery was impressed by the attainments 
of the ‘people of Apa Shenoute’, though it must be added that the signi- 
ficance of this admiration cannot be gauged since so little is known 
about the moral standards of fifth-century Egypt. Besa’s denunciations 
are often of a general character and his letters contain numerous cata- 
logues of sins' which include abominations, wickedness, hatred, strife, 
quarrelling, contradicting, grumbling, disobedience, pride, envy, boast- 
fulness, scorn, contempt, deceit, lying, theft, and pollutions. This last 
renders xwgae and is very frequently mentioned. The sin denoted 
thereby is not certain. It may be conjectured that it included impure 
thoughts and minor transgressions of the many rules which were 
designed to safeguard against the grosser sexual sins. In this category 
belong perhaps the following acts of vanity which Besa proscribes: the 
embroidering (wXas) of garments,? and the washing of face or feet for 
beautification. The nun Aphthonia’s gift of perfume to a young nun 
which caused so much scandal may also be mentioned here.* 

Theft is a vice that figures prominently in Besa’s writings. The objects 
which the monks and nuns pilfered from one another included money, 
various types of clothing—cord, girdle, cloak, cowl—and also food 
intended either for the service of God or for their fellows.’ Some of 
the clothes which were stolen were disposed of by the monks to their 
relatives who had at one time been with them in the monastery and later 
deserted.° Besa naturally takes a very serious view of the theft of the 
loaves of offering (npocthopa).” The thieves did not confine their activities 
within the monastery wall but even went into the neighbouring vine- 
yards and took jars of wine and grapes.* Perhaps the theft which moves 
him to the greatest indignation is that of some monks who have taken 
the necessities of the sick. ‘Indeed every theft’, he says, ‘is evil and 
cursed in the sight of our Lord Jesus, but this is still more evil in the 
sight of God and men. And it is more evil than any transgression and 


* e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TRE, TOA, Toe. 


? Zoega ccvi, ok, hoc , and Zoega cciv, cha. 


3 Zoega cciv, cha. * Zoega cciv, CARZ. 
’ e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TY, ye, Fi. ® Zoega ccIv, CKRe. 


7 Zoega cciv, T€. The reference may be to the Eucharistic bread. 
* B.M. Or. 8810, THe-THz. 
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shamelessness. It even leads on to murder. For if a man take the thing 
needful to a sick man, he is as good as that man’s murderer.’! Their 
transgression is made more odious by the fact that they boasted that 
their crime had not been found out. 

In K. 965, px7—pxx, Besa has occasion to remind some monks of ‘our 
father’s’ curse on those who do physical violence and on those who use 
bad language. Another specific crime which Besa sets out to combat is 
illicit trafficking contrary to the monastic rules.? In one passage this 
same offence is coupled with that of eating and drinking wine covertly 
inside or outside the monastery. The monk who thus seeks to circum- 
vent the strict dietary rules of the cloister earns special opprobrium. 
Besa writes: ‘So all who transgress the commandments which our 
fathers laid down for us, and who buy and sell fraudulently, or sell or 
buy without asking permission, or eat and drink covertly either outside 
or inside the community against the rules which our fathers laid down 
for us, unless they tell it previously, shall be cursed with all their works 
especially if they eat anything different from what has been allowed 
to us.’3 

A great part of the monk’s day was spent in some form of manual 
labour. This was the case both in order that the monastery should be 
self-supporting and because of the tradition of its educative value for 
anchorites and coenobites. The monasteries, however, did not possess 
economic autarchy. Some of their products were traded for essential 
goods. The monasteries became indeed important factors in the eco- 
nomic life of Egypt. They produced their wares comparatively cheaply 
and were thus in a position to capture the market.* The references to 
work in the writings of Besa are few. In Zoega cciv, cAc—cAn, he gives 
instructions to craftsmen to hand over their products to appointed men, 
who may perhaps be described as storekeepers. These men are respon- 
sible to God and the abbot. The craftsmen themselves have no rights 
over their products. From the list of craftsmen to whom this applies 
and from a catalogue of products, it is possible to gain some knowledge 
of the various activities pursued in the monastery. The craftsmen 
include carpenters, smiths, (?) potters (natcenwt), sack-weavers, linen- 
weavers, basket-makers, tailors, scribes, and bookbinders. The list of 
products includes shoes, girdles, straps, soles of sandals, (?) pouches 
(tHahe), pincers to extract thorns, nails, sickles, spades (or picks), (?) 
agricultural implements (xaAAnpe),> pegs, points of (?) agricultural 
implements. 

* B.M. Or. 8810, Fé. 

? e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Fare (for yaa). > B.M. Or. 8810, T1Z-FiM. 


* Cf. K. Heussi, Der Ursprung des Ménchtums (Tiibingen, 1936), pp. 114 f. 
5 But cf. W. E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford, 1939), p. 1030. 
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When not at work, the monks and nuns spent much of their day in 
religious exercises. Nothing approaching a complete picture of their 
religious life can be reconstructed from Besa’s writings. Moral teaching 
they certainly did receive, though it is not clear exactly what form it 
took. Probably both individual exhortation and formal instruction 
played some part. There is also evidence for more specifically religious 
teaching. In B.M. Or. 8810, 707, Besa says that the superiors ‘instruct 
us from the scriptures and the gospels of our Lord Jesus Christ’. The 
members of the community were also encouraged to exercise self- 
examination, so as to be aware of their true spizitual state and to judge 
whether Christ was in them. An example may be given: Besa writes, 
‘Do not therefore, my brother, lead yourself astray. Arise and search 
yourself like the woman whose coin was lost, who swept her house 
searching and looking around until she found it, and called her friends 
and neighbours saying, ‘‘Rejoice with me because I have found my 
penny which I lost”’’; (cf. Luke xv. 8—g).? Mortification of the body is 
also recommended.’ A form of mortification about which some more 
evidence is available in the writings of Besa is the practice of fasting. 
In B.M. Or. 8810, Fie—yna, Besa encourages his charges to observe 
more carefully the fast of Lent. It has come to his notice that many 
monks do not differentiate between Lent and the rest of the year but 
continue to partake of the daily evening meal, which, it may be added, 
was the only meal in the White Monastery.* Besa does not prescribe 
any rigid rules but says that each should fast according to his strength. 
He wishes that his readers would exert themselves more because even 
some laymen fast two or four days or even a week, as do some of his 
own monks also. 

Though not mentioned by Besa, it is known that morning and even- 
ing prayer was a daily feature of life in the White Monastery at which 
portions of Scripture were read and recited.’ Evidence for a special 
service held on the commemoration day of Shenoute is contained in 
Zoega CCVII, which is part of a sermon preached by Besa on this occa- 
sion. An incidental reference to the celebration of the Eucharist on the 
Lord’s day in the Life of Shenoute® suggests that this service took place 
at least every Sunday. There seems to have been a clear tradition in 


™ Cf. also, e.g., B.M. Or. 8810, Tae, ¥. 

* B.M. Or. 8810, Ze, cf. also B.M. Or. 8810, YRA-FRE. 

> e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Fo. 

* Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, pp. 118 f. 

5 Ibid., p. 130. 

® Sinuthii Vita, ed. J. Leipoldt, C.S.C.O., Scriptores Coptici, series secunda, 
tomus ii (Paris, 1906), p. 49. 
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monastic circles for a celebration at least once a week. In the Pacho- 
mian monasteries there was a service of Holy Communion both on 
Saturday and on Sunday,' and even the anchorites developed the habit 
of regularly attending Communion.* 

Besa is at pains to stress that religious practices are useless without 
an accompanying moral life. He tells his charges that ‘their prayers and 
their fastings and their recitations’ shall not profit them because of their 
lawlessnesses by which they have worked iniquity.’* Indeed the whole 
life of the monk—the daily contact with his fellows and superiors, 
his work, his fasts, his prayers, and his attendance at the communal 
services—is thought of as the bearing of the yoke of godliness. Worthily 
to bear this glorious burden in patience and obedience is, according to 
Besa, truly to serve God. K. H. KuHN 


! Cf. S. Schiwietz, Das morgenlandische Ménchtum, i (Mainz, 1904), p. 198. 

2 For a fuller discussion of the anchoretic practice, cf. O. Chadwick, Fohn 
Cassian (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 65 ff. 

3 sseAeTH may denote recitations from the Scriptures but may also have 
the wider meaning, religious exercises. 


4 B.M. Or. 8810, Tax, cf. also Zoega ccrv, i[F], CK7; K. 96s, pAe. 
q r4 P 
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T is little less than a quarter of a century ago that I was talking to the 
| philosopher Samuel Alexander, himself a devout and saintly, though 

unorthodox, Jew, about the late Hastings Rashdall’s Idea of Atone- 
ment in Christian Theology, which he had been reading with great inter- 
est and appreciation. He saw in it a deep understanding of Christian 
doctrine, but, he continued (I give the substance of what I remember 
him to have said), ‘he does not know what religion is; now Inge’ (he 
went on) ‘knows all about religion: but is he a Christian?’ Such epi- 
grammatic summaries are not to be taken au pied de la lettre; yet they 
may sometimes point the way to truth. Having myself had the privilege 
of Rashdall’s intimate friendship, I know him to have been beyond all 
question a profoundly religious man; but he always disclaimed an 
immediate experience of the God whose existence he held to be certified 
by arguments which carried conviction to his mind, and to whose service 
he consecrated his life. ‘Mysticism’ of any kind was without attraction 
for him, and as a moralist, he was suspicious of it. But it is not of him 
that I have now to speak: it is of his contemporary and friend, William 
Ralph Inge, who died a few months ago at the great age of ninety-three. 
About his theological position there was always something paradoxical. 
While he never concealed his divergences in opinion from what may be 
called conventional orthodoxy, he was altogether out of sympathy with 
some of the most notable trends of ‘liberal’ religious thought in his 
generation; and it will be my endeavour in this article to point out how 
and why this was, and what was his special message to the church which 
he served and whose ministry he adorned. 

I am permitted by the recipient to quote from a letter written by Inge 
four or five years ago to a clergyman who had incurred obloquy on 
account of what was considered to be unorthodoxy and who had thanked 
Inge for support given under these circumstances. 

I am afraid [he wrote] I did not champion you and I would not review 
Bp Barnes, though of course I agree, on the whole, with you both. My 
own view is that the historical Jesus was a supremely great Prophet ‘full 
of the Holy Spirit’—and what does Incarnation mean except just that? 
He made such an overwhelming impression upon His disciples that 
within a few years of His ignominious death they loaded Him with the 
highest honours they could think of, the Jews as the Messiah-designate, 
and the ‘Greeks’ as a Saviour-God of their mysteries, and then as the 
Logos. The Messiah was a political nationalist dream, the last thing that 
Jesus wished to encourage. The hierarchy wanted to get rid of Him, so 
they denounced Him to Pilate as a Mahdi. They and we know that He 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. V, Pt. 2, October 1954] 
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was nothing of the kind, but they frightened Pilate, who was not the man 

to be content with one execution if he thought there was trouble brewing, 

and Pilate indemnified himself with his little joke on the Cross. To call 

Jesus, with Loisy, ‘a peasant of limited intelligence’ who went about 

shouting that the world was coming to an end, seems to me psycho- 

logically absurd. 

I know no clearer or more succinct statement than this of the reasons 

which led Inge vigorously to dissociate himself from the Roman Catholic 

Modernists who at the beginning of the present century distinguished 

between the Christ of history and the Christ of faith. Yet such a view as 
is outlined in the letter from which I have quoted would strike many 
readers as involving this very distinction; and for anyone concerned to 
understand Inge it is necessary to know where the difference lay be- 

tween him and Loisy, whose famous books L’Evangile et I’Eglise and 
Autour d’un petit Livre appeared very shortly after the Bampton Lec- 
tures on Christian Mysticism with which Inge himself made his début 
as a theologian. By many of the readers of these books at the time of their 
publication (it was not till much later that Loisy’s Mémoires revealed 
the fact that the position adopted in them was one which their author 
himself no longer occupied when he wrote them) the distinction was 
welcomed because it seemed to afford a foothold to those who could no 
longer be content to think of the Founder of our religion as, in the days 
of his flesh, aware of himself as the God-man described in the formulas 
affirmed by the Ecumenical Councils from Nicaea to Chalcedon. But 
this was not the light in which Loisy’s Christology presented itself to 
the mind of Inge. To him it seemed to find the religious value of the 
gospels in what might be called the historical accident which had asso- 
ciated the name of their Hero with a process of philosophical and 
political development with which, as regards the philosophical part, he 
was indeed substantially in sympathy, while finding its starting-point 
elsewhere than in the New Testament, but to which, as regards the 
political part, he was vehemently opposed, considering it as embodying 
principles which Jesus himself had condemned, and his condemnation 
of which had brought him to his death upon the cross. Inge declared 
that he could not recognize the identification of ‘Jesus of Nazareth, of 
che Lake of Tiberias, of Jerusalem’ with ‘the Christ of Chalcedon, and, 
I suppose of Trent’, whom the Catholic Modernists seemed to offer in 
his place as the object of our worship.’ It is to be observed that he gives 
no indication of his attitude towards the elaboration of the doctrine of 
Christ’s Person by which the theologians of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies endeavoured to reconcile their worship of Jesus with monotheism, 
and which culminated in the Christology of Chalcedon. 

' See Faith and Knowledge (1904), p. 287. 
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To understand Inge’s teaching it is necessary to have clearly in view 
this discrepancy between his attitude towards the philosophy and his 
attitude towards the institutions of the historical Catholic church. The 
well-known passage in St. Augustine’s Confessions (vii. 9), in which he 
tells us that he found in ‘the books of che Platonists’ the doctrine of the 
Logos or Word of God, but not the doctrine that this Word ‘was made 
flesh and dwelt among us’, was constantly in his mind. The last great 
Platonist, Plotinus, to whom St. Augustine had owed so much, he 
deliberately took to be his ‘master’; he rejoiced to call himself his 
disciple; he devoted to the exposition of his philosophy the only book on 
a large scale that he has left us, the Gifford Lectures on The Philosophy 
of Plotinus, delivered at St. Andrews in 1917 and 1918. Although he had 
studied and learned from later thinkers, I do not think that he was con- 
scious of owing to any of them so great a debt. What in his religion (and 
his philosophy was mainly a religious philosophy) did not come to him 
from or through Plotinus, was precisely that which he found in the 
Christ of the gospels; and this is, I think, the answer which he would 
have given to anyone who might be inclined (like the author of the 
epigram which I took as the text of this article) to doubt his title to be 
called a Christian. Historical Christianity appeared to him to be trace- 
able to three sources: the Platonic philosophy; the life and teaching of 
Jesus (as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels and interpreted in the Fourth); 
and the Roman empire, of which he, like Hobbes, saw in the hierarchical 
Church of the Middle Ages the ghost sitting upon its grave. To that or 
any similar Church he felt himself to owe no allegiance. Entirely con- 
sistent with this distrust of institutional Christianity is his lack of 
sympathy (of which he made no secret) with movements aiming at the 
corporate reunion of the now separated churches. “The only apostolical 
succession is in the lives of the saints.’' The saints reproduce, each in 
an individually distinct manner of his or her own, the type given to 
mankind in the life of Jesus. The most obviously and indisputably 
Christian of Inge’s writings is the ‘beautiful little book’ (as Bishop 
Winnington Ingram calls it in his foreword) on Personal Religion and 
the Life of Devotion, which is inspired by the conviction that, in his little 
daughter Paula, who died in 1913 at the age of eleven, there had been 
granted to him ‘the strange privilege to be the father of one of God’s 
saints’. It would be paradoxical to deny the right to be called a Christian 
to one for whom Christ meant so much; but it was to Christ, the Christ 
of the gospels and of his own religious experience as a follower of the 
teaching and example of Jesus, that he professed allegiance, not to the 
‘historical Christianity’ of the church which, though claiming to be the 
' God and the Astronomers (1933), p. 189. 
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authorized representative of that Christ, pursued a policy wholly dis- 
cordant with the spirit of him whom it called ‘Lord, Lord’ while not 
doing the things which he said. ‘Institutional Christianity’,' he writes, 
‘may be a legitimate and necessary development from the original Gospel, 
but it is something alien to the Gospel itself.’ Hence his antagonism to 
Catholic Modernism and his reluctance to put himself forward as an 
adherent of the contemporary theological ‘Liberalism’ which was rooted 
in the historical criticism of the Christian Scriptures, despite his agree- 
ment with many of its conclusions. His conviction that his own theology 
rested upon a different foundation found expression in his frequent 
criticism of the arrangement by which the British Academy, of which 
he was a Fellow, assigned the theologians among its rmembers to a 
‘Section’ which took its designation from ‘Biblical Studies’, and assumed 
these studies to be its primary concern. To ‘Biblical Studies’ themselves 
he could, of course, have no objection; but, as he was ready to point out,? 
‘sometimes the Liberal theologian is not, properly speaking, interested 
in religion at all. . .. The scholar does not become a Christian theologian 
by editing St. John or writing a history of dogma, any more than an 
orthodox apologist becomes a scholar by undertaking the same tasks.’ 

On the last occasion upon which the present writer talked with him, 
only a short time before his death, he reverted to this subject, remarking: 
‘I become less and less Biblical every day.’ 

In the preface to his notable book on England in the series called The 
Modern World, which was edited by the late Herbert Fisher, Inge says 
that he proposes to give in it ‘the expression of my personal point of 
view, with my reasons for holding it’. Nearly all that he has written 
gives one the impression that this is what he is about. He writes not as 
a prophet, constrained to deliver the message of another, nor as the 
transmitter of an authoritative doctrine, nor as the reporter of scientific 
or historic facts ascertained by the systematic investigation of nature or 
of human records, but as the essayist with impressions or convictions 
or even prejudices of his own, which he desires to communicate to 
others. All is personal, individual, occasional. It is with the writer him- 
self that we become acquainted as we read; but the writer is worth 
knowing, and we are the wiser for learning how things strike so vigorous, 
independent, and richly furnished a mind. When religion is his theme 
(and it is seldom far away from his thoughts), one is not surprised to 
find that to such an one mysticism is congenial. Beside his ‘master’ 
Plotinus, the medieval German mystics and, again, the Cambridge 
Platonists of the seventeenth century are favourite topics with him. 


' Outspoken Essays, i, p. 249. 
2 Types of Christian Saintliness (1915), p. 67. 
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‘Mysticism’, he says,' ‘is pure religion. For this reason’, he goes on, ‘the 
great Churches have never been able to do without it, and yet have 
never been able to control it entirely, or subordinate it to their claims,’ 
He would, I think, have professed himself to be a mystic, as being no 
stranger to an immediate consciousness of the presence of God. 

Inge has somewhere observed that Mysticism is a word used in as 
many various senses as Socialism. But the Mysticism which he looks 
upon as exhibiting the religious consciousness in its purest form is one 
free from ascetic extravagances and pretensions to supernatural powers. 
The disciple of Plotinus could hardly rule out altogether the possibility 
of ecstasy; but he discourages any deliberate aspiration after it. ‘God’, 
he says,? ‘does not begin where we leave off’; we need not swoon into 
an ecstasy to allow him to work upon us, we need not ‘annihilate our 
will or reduce our minds to a blank vacancy, that He may take the place 
of our will and thoughts ; we need not sit with our arms folded to hearken 
what He will say concerning us. All such quictistic methods are pure 
delusion, and so is the expectation of any stormy irruption of a mysterious 
force into our consciousness. Such experiences are not suprarational 
but pathological. I doubt whether a healthy mind ever has them. Even 
the sudden conversions, which in some Protestant sects the young are 
taught to expect, occur with suspicious regularity about the age of 
puberty, when the nervous system in both sexes is often temporarily 
disturbed.’ 

In one of his latest books’ he has enunciated the view that there have 
been hitherto three permanent enrichments of human nature on the 
spiritual side, of which the first might be conveniently associated with 
the name of Plato, the second with that of the Founder of Christianity, 
the third and last being the ‘new revelation’ which has come to us, and 
which will make our age rank in importance with the creative ages of 
Hellenism and of Christianity, through ‘the amazing progress of the 
natural sciences and the application of them to social life’. Now I do 
not wish to argue that the discovery within the last century and a half 
of what may be called an ‘historical sense’, which we find lacking in 
earlier times, when the acknowledged works of accredited historians of 
antiquity were accepted as if they were documents contemporary with 
the events recorded, and account was not taken of any difference in 
what has been called the ‘psychological climate’ prevailing at different 
times and places—to argue, I say, that this discovery is of equal impor- 
tance (though some may think it so) with that progress of natural science 
which to Inge appeared to be a ‘new revelation’. But it is necessary, if 


' Christian Ethics and Modern Problems (1930), p. 121. 
2 Faith and Knowledge, p. 167. ? God and the Astronomers (1933), pp- 163 ff. 
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we are to understand Inge, to recognize that his attitude to history is in 
striking contrast with his attitude to natural science. To the ‘facts’ 
revealed by the latter he accorded a reverence quite other than that 
which he was prepared to allow to ‘facts’ established by critical methods 
of historical investigation. It is to be observed that among philosophers 
of his own time none exerted a greater influence over him than Bernard 
Bosanquet, who, he writes,’ ‘has long been one of my masters’. Now 
Bosanquet spoke of history? as a ‘hybrid form of experience’ and in this 
comparative depreciation of history Inge followed his master. Inge’s 
lack of any great interest in history or historical criticism had a marked 
effect upon his work. Though he is never unscholarly, his attention to 
detail in this department is often determined rather by his personal 
preferences than by the historian’s preoccupation with the objective 
facts. For all his profound sympathy with Hellenism (his treatment of 
the Jewish condemnation of Greek art as ‘idolatry’ makes it plain how 
different would have been the impression made upon him by a visit to 
Athens in the first century of our era with that which it is recorded to 
have made upon St. Paul!) an aspect of Greek life which repelled him is 
dismissed at once as ‘disagreeable’ without any attempt to distinguish 
good from evil in respect of it, and with a reference to Porphyry’s bio- 
graphy of Plotinus, the precise bearing of which might easily be mistaken 
by anyone not at the pains to verify it. Nor is this a solitary instance of 
the characteristic which it illustrates. 

If then one asks oneself what special contribution, if any, Inge has 
made to English theology, it is difficult to give an answer in general 
terms. That contribution has been in fact himself; the stimulating 
presence among us of a brilliant and highly cultured personality, en- 
dowed with a rare gift of epigrammatic expression, which has found in 
religious experience the best thing that life has had to give, and from 
within that experience has surveyed the intellectual world of its day. 
His personal ideal he has himself sketched for us in his Types of Chris- 
tian Saintliness (1915), p. 92; and, though he would doubtless have dis- 
claimed correspondence with it, it is no bad portrait of himself; he was 
as a prophet to his contemporaries much what he desired to be. His 
detachment from popular fashions supplied a welcome correction to the 
shortcomings of current ‘Liberalism’. In particular he reminded his 
generation that belief in the inevitable progress of civilization to- 
wards a state of universal bodily and spiritual satisfaction, such as was 
widely accepted half a century ago and had been encouraged by the 
influential philosophy of Herbert Spencer, has never been an article 


1 God and the Astronomers, p. 119. 
2 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 78. 
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of the Christian faith, either as presented in the New Testament or as 
developed in the tradition of the Church. A belief of which the like 
might be said would not necessarily have been rejected by Inge, had it 
otherwise approved itself to his reason or perhaps even to his pre- 
judices. But this belief was one against which he was ready to wage war 
to the end. He did not ask himself whether it was not perhaps itself a 
natural product of the religion which had by its creed created the con- 
ception of a universal history, notwithstanding the mythical shape in 
which that conception was embodied in the creed. 

It was, I suppose, in connexion with his vigorous assault upon this 
secular gospel of inevitable progress that he earned his sobriquet of 
‘the gloomy Dean’. Readers of the third chapter of his England (1926) 
and of some other writings of his conceived in a similar spirit, might not 
unnaturally consider it deserved. Yet it was neither justified by his 
general disposition nor by his philosophy of religion, which did not con- 
ceive any particular age or process of evolution as necessarily the unique 
embodiment of the divine purpose in creation. 

In an attempt to sum up Inge’s message to his times, his emphasis on 
the importance of eugenics must not be ignored. Indeed the service 
which he rendered by his insistence on the urgency of problems from 
which many religious Christians instinctively turned away, and for 
which he sought a solution in the results of the studies designated by 
that name, deserves our grateful appreciation. But when (as in Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems, p. 271) he meets Sir Francis Galton’s 
remark that ‘eugenics ought to be religion’ with the rejoinder that this 
desiderated religion actually exists and that ‘its name is Christianity’, 
some surprise is pardonable. For Inge was by no means always ready 
to accept as rightly entitled to the name of Christian whatever could be 
shown to have originated in the community which had in the course of 
history developed from that which first received the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as a divine revelation. Nor can it be denied that such dominical 
sayings as those in Matt. vii. 16-19, to which he refers as authorizing 
his claim, are hardly sufficient to establish it. Once more we find our- 
selves compelled to be content with the recognition that he is expressing 
his personal point of view and not to seek in his teaching a completeness 
and comprehensiveness which it nowhere (even in the Gifford Lectures) 
is found to exhibit. But we can, notwithstanding, profit not a little by 
the light thrown by a mind so powerful and so richly endowed and 
expressing in so incisive a style the results of its meditations, upon those 
great problems of religion and of life which (as he so strongly felt) are, 
rather than details of biblical criticism or ecclesiastical history, the 
primary business of the Christian theologian. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 
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TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING 
PAUL TILLICH 


AUL TILLICH is a Professor of Philosophical Theology, and it 
Pr proper that the first volume of his Systematic Theology should 
be reviewed as it was in this fournal (October 1953) bya philosopher, 
Professor Dorothy Emmet. The reviewer ‘concentrated on bringing out 
some of the difficulties in Tillich’s language and method’—difficulties 
which she thinks likely to prove ‘a deterrent to some readers in this 
country and particularly perhaps to philosophers’. She expects his 
thought to be found ‘baffling’, and finds his meaning often ‘extremely 
difficult to’pin down’. When Tillich himself published in 1947 his 
collection of sermons entitled The Shaking of the Foundations, he said in 
his preface that one reason for his doing so was that many had found 
difficulty in ‘trying to penetrate his theological thought’. It is said that 
the numerous students who have been drawn to his lectures at the 
Union Theological Seminary have seldom overcome this difficulty, but 
have felt, nevertheless, that they have been hearing something very 
important. Many readers of the Systematic Theology may feel the same; 
but they will have some justification for regretting that the writer, know- 
ing that his thought was difficult, has not taken more pains to make their 
way easier. What follows here is based on a paper read to the Cambridge 
Junior Theological Society, and aims at nothing more than summarizing 
the argument of the book, wherever possible in the writer’s own words, 
but (I hope) only where I have at least some inkling of what they mean. 
Tillich conceives his theological task as being essentially that of an 
apologist. He is to offer a statement of Christian doctrine which will 
have relevance to the contemporary situation, presenting itself in the 
form of answers to the questions which arise from that situation with 
particular urgency. The object of theology, he says, is what concerns us 
ultimately ; and our ultimate concern is what determines our ‘being and 
non-being’—the structure, meaning, and aim of our human existence. 
It is unnecessary to repeat what Professor Emmet has said in her 
review about Tillich’s assumption that Existentialism is the form in 
which the thinking of the present day is most characteristically em- 
bodied. But if we are prepared to accept his diagnosis of the situation as 
one which is experienced in terms of disruption, conflict, self-destruc- 
tion, meaninglessness, and despair in all realms of life, we can hardly 
deny that Heidegger, Sartre, and Marcel are more deeply conscious of 
that situation than the contemporary empiricists in countries on which 
the shattering disasters of our century have fallen less heavily than on 
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theirs. On the other hand, Tillich’s assertion that there is no common 
ground on which philosopher and theclogian can meet, and conse- 
quently no such thing as an intentionally Christian philosophy, would 
suggest that the Existentialist as such is hardly to be regarded as a 
philosopher. For the philosopher’s aim (he says) is the maximum of 
detachment from private and personal interests: his endeavour is to 
describe the world as a spectator of it rather than as an actor in it; 
whereas the theologian is from the start involved, and ‘only those pro- 
positions are theological which deal with their object in so far as it can 
become a matter of ultimate concern for us’. 

To be, or not to be?—that is the question which arises from the 
contemporary situation as Tillich sees it, presenting itself for theology as 
the question of a ‘Being’, a reality in which the self-estrangement of our 
existence is overcome—a reality of reconciliation and reunion, of 
creativity, meaning, and hope. He finds the answer in the caw) xrias 
of the New Testament, which he expresses as ‘the New Being in Jesus 
as the Christ’. This conception, the explication and development of 
which is not given in the present volume, is to provide the norm for 
the whole theological system. The basic source remains the Bible, made 
available by a critical biblical theology, and interpreted through the 
medium of Christian experience as controlled by the norm. 

The method of such an answering theology—what Tillich calls the 
method of correlation—requires that each of its parts should begin with 
an analysis of the human situation in existential terms, putting the ques- 
tion raised by this analysis in regard to the particular aspect of human 
existence, and should proceed to give the theological answer, to show 
that the symbols used in the Christian message do in fact meet the 
questions so raised. The theological system is to be composed of five 
parts, each of which will include question and answer as follows: 
(1) Being and God, (2) Existence and Christ, (3) Life and the Spirit, 
(4) Reason and Revelation, (5) History and the Kingdom of God. In 
Volume I a discussion of the fourth part—Reason and Revelation—is 
prefixed to that of the first part—Being and God—in deference to the 
traditional priority assigned to epistemological foundations. But the 
system is not built up deductively: its parts depend upon one another; 
and we shall look first at Part II of the present volume, which deals 
with ‘Being and God’. 

Here Tillich begins, according to plan, with his analysis of the nature 
of finite being as we experience it—an analysis which raises the question 
of God. 

The basic structure of being, in man’s awareness of it, is a self-world 
relation : the self has a world to which it belongs. ‘This general structure 
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of subject and object, of self-relatedness and belongingness, gives a 
polar character to the elements discernible within it. Tillich assigns 
primary importance to three main pairs of elements, coupled severally 
in this polar tension. The first of these pairs is ‘individualization’ and 
‘participation’. Man is completely centred on himself as an individual, 
but by his rational nature, his powers of language and of forming general 
ideas, he participates at least potentially in the whole universe; and the 
perfect form of participation is that of personal communion—sharing 
in the being of another person. If this first pair of ontological elements 
is derived from Plato, the second is clearly Aristotelian: it is that of 
‘dynamics’ and ‘form’, corresponding closely to the conceptions of 
potency and act. Being something means having some particular form 
which makes the being what it is; but that which receives or assumes 
form is the potentiality or power of being, which gives to everything the 
evolutionary urge—the tendency to move to new formations. The third 
pair is ‘freedom’ and ‘destiny’. Freedom belongs not to a thing or func- 
tion like the ‘will’, but to man as a whole and in every part of himself. 
It is experienced as deliberation, decision, and responsibility; and its 
polar opposite is not ‘necessity’, but ‘destiny’, which is that out of which 
our decisions arise—ourselves as given by nature, history, and our own 
previous decisions. Destiny, so understood, is the basis of freedom: it 
is not some strange alien power that determines what is going to happen 
to a man, but what ensures that a man’s decisions shall be his own. 

The account thus given of the elements of ontological structure 
appears on reflection to reduce itself to three variations on a common 
theme. The being of which we are aware, subjectively regarded, is a 
spontaneous activity of the self; but as involved in the world, this activity 
must always be exercised within an order which is objective and not 
self-imposed. 

Our being in all its aspects is finite—which means that it is limited by 
non-being. We are aware of finitude as the threat to being: we come 
from nothing and face return to nothing. To this awareness of the 
insecurity of our being Tillich gives the name of ‘anxiety’. The categories 
of space, time, cause, and substance, are so many forms of finitude: 
they all impose on us the anxiety of a being which is insecure. And the 
same anxiety is produced by tensions between the polar elements in our 
being—individualization and participation, dynamics and form, freedom 
and destiny: one pole threatens to overpower the other. But finitude and 
its tensions must be accepted as belonging to man’s essential being as 
created; actual distortion and disruption belong only to the state of 
fallen existence. (The distinction between essence and existence—be- 
tween what ought to be and what is, between the world of God’s creation 
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and the actual world as we know it—this distinction is for Tillich 
nothing less than ‘the backbone of the whole body of theological 
thought’.) 

Tillich’s use of the concept of ‘non-being’, on which he insists as of 
great importance, is presumably influenced by Heidegger and Berdyaev, 
and is certainly most perplexing. It must be taken, he says, not as mean- 
ing simply the negation of being, but in a ‘dialectical’ sense. So he comes 
later to speak of non-being as included, though eternally overcome, in 
the creative life of God, or of God himself as participating in the 
negativities of creaturely existence, without making it clear whether this 
means simply that the Infinite must be really related in some way to the 
finite, or whether it indicates a divine potentiality for incarnation. If 
finitude is part of our created nature, why should non-being be felt as 
a ‘threat’, and anxiety as an evil to be overcome? I can only suggest that 
being and non-being stand here for all that is symbolized for us as Life 
and Death. For the Christian, the death of the body must possess some- 
thing of the ambivalence which it had for St. Paul: it is not in itself a 
‘bad thing’, but a natural event in the history of the individual. Yet the 
prospect of it is felt as a constant menace to human hopes of fulfilment 
in the life we know. In this sense, there may be for us a real ‘participa- 
tion’ of being and non-being in one another. 

The fact of finitude raises the question of God. The traditional argu- 
ments for the existence of God can prove nothing. They must fail 
because God is Being Itself or the ground of being, beyond essence and 
existence. The ontological argument only shows that an awareness of 
the infinite is included in our awareness of finitude. The cosmological 
and teleological arguments only put the questions raised by man’s sub- 
jection to causality and his quest for a meaning in the world. 

Here, as in every case, the theological answer cannot be given before 
the content of the idea employed in it has been defined. ‘God’ is in fact 
the name for that which concerns man ultimately; the holiness which 
we ascribe to God is just the quality of ultimate concern. The mystertum 
tremendum et fascinans is the ultimate in the double sense of that which 
is the ‘abyss’ and that which is the ‘ground’ of man’s being. The holy is 
opposed to the secular or the profane; but the secular can become the 
bearer of the holy; holiness is expressed and becomes actual in holy 
objects, and it is only when holiness is claimed as inherent in them, as 
possessed by them in their own right, that we get the prophetic protest 
in the name of morality. Nevertheless, the holy is not the same thing as 
the ethical, and may not be reduced to it. The history of religion, of the 
typical forms in which men have found the realm of the holy, illustrates 
the fact that man can be ultimately concerned only about that which is 
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at the same time concrete and absolute, capable of being directly en- 
countered, yet transcending all that is finite and conditioned. This ten- 
sion between the demand for concreteness and the demand for absolute 
transcendence in the divine appears in the various religious types—poly- 
theism, dualism, and monotheism in its different forms, monarchical, 
mystical, exclusive, and Trinitarian. Parallel tendencies are traceable in 
the historic types of philosophy. 

After this presentation of the ‘idea’ of God—a presentation which is 
sufficiently cold and jejune—Tillich goes on to describe the ‘actuality’ of 
God as answer to the questions raised by the nature of being. One 
chapter deals with God as being and living, and a second (the last in the 
volume) with God as creating and as related to the world. 

In the first, Tillich insists that God is not ‘a being’ among others, nor 


. properly to be spoken of as ‘existing’. Since God by his very nature is 


above existence, it is ‘as atheistic to affirm the existence of God as it is 
to deny it’. God is Being itself, or better, the ground or power of being. 
And all other ways of speaking of God are symbolic; for they all use 
segments of finite experience in order to say something of the infinite. 
This is the analogia entis, the use of which is entirely justified because 
everything that exists participates in Being Itself. “The analogia entis is 
not the property of a questionable natural theology which attempts to 
gain knowledge of God by drawing conclusions about the infinite from 
the finite. The analogia entis gives us our only justification for speaking 
at all about God. It is based on the fact that God must be understood as 
Being itself.’ The divine life is symbolized by the three pairs of onto- 
logical elements in which Tillich has previously made out the structure 
of our own being. Analogically and with due reserve, we can think of 
God as personal (not ‘a person’), dynamic, and free, yet at the same time 
as the universal participant, sharing in the being of everything as its 
ground, and as related to the creation in virtue of the element of form, 
and to history in virtue of the element of destiny. The symbols derived 
from the polar elements are united when we speak of God as Spirit— 
the union of power at the one pole and meaning at the other; and this is 
the basis of the Trinitarian principle: the abyss of divine power and its 
mirror in the divine Logos are joined and given actuality in and by the 
Spirit. 

In his last chapter, Tillich expressly identifies the divine life with the 
divine creativity. God creates because he is God, but it is meaningless 
to ask whether creation is a necessary or a contingent act: it comes both 
of God’s ‘freedom’ and of his ‘destiny’. 

The divine creativity is originating, sustaining, and directing. The 
doctrine of creation ex nihilo means that creatureliness is finitude; but 
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it follows from it both that there is nothing in the essential nature of 
things to impose a tragic character on existence, and that creaturely 
existence carries the ‘heritage of non-being’, shown in the fact of death 
and the potentiality of the tragic. It is not easy to see what Tillich means 
by this; for he admits that the Christian doctrine is of creation é£ odx 
évros, and not €« pu) dvros: the non-being of which it speaks is not 
‘dialectical’ non-being, and is in no sense the ‘material’ of creation. And 
he goes on to maintain that the end of creation (that is, presumably, of 
creation as originating) and the beginning of the Fall coincide: fully 
developed creatureliness is fallen creatureliness, because man realizes 
himself through freedom, by which he comes to stand ‘outside’ the 
divine Life, his existence separated from his essence. This, says Tillich, 
is a position that must be accepted by ‘every theologian who is courageous 
enough to face the two-fold truth that nothing can happen to God 
accidentally, and that the state of existence is a fallen state’. Fallen 
existence has no power in itself to return to God; for the image of God 
which it retains is not a relation of communion with God, but the reason- 
able nature with its polar elements. This again is the classical and not 
the modern Protestant doctrine of the image of God in man. No doubt 
Tillich will have more to say about the Fall in the next section of his 
work on ‘Existence and Christ’; and perhaps he will explain in what 
sense he regards the fall of man as something that has ‘happened to 
God’. 

God’s sustaining creativity is that which preserves the structure of 
reality through change. As against deism, God must be held to be 
immanent in the world as its permanent creative ground; he is tran- 
scendent to it inasmuch as his divine freedom stands over against the 
finite freedom of man. 

God’s directing activity is not to be conceived in terms of the ‘purpose 
of creation’: creation has no purpose outside itself. Tillich accepts the 
classical idea of God’s ‘self-sufficiency’. The divine providence is 
the direction of all things to their telos or fulfilment; and prayer is the 
expression of faith in this directing activity, and thereby an effective 
element in the situation which it asks God to direct. Such faith is always 
faith ‘ir. spite of’ appearances: it does not look for changes to be effected 
by divine interference in the conditions of individual life or of world 
history. It is the apparent exclusion of so many from the fulfilment of 
their being that raises the question of theodicy. But this question can 
only be asked existentially in so far as each of us participates in the being 
of others. Their destiny is our destiny, and any division of mankind into 
saved and reprobate, fulfilled and unfulfilled individuals, is impossible. 
The ultimate answer lies in the participation of the divine life in the 
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negativities of creaturely existence: in the life of God ‘non-being’ is 
eternally conquered. 

Relations between finite and infinite, between the creature and the 
Holy God, can only be affirmed in symbolic terms. ‘Thus omnipotence is 
a symbol for the divine answer to the question raised by human finitude 
—the quest for a courage sufficient to overcome the anxiety caused by 
the threat of non-being. Eternity in God is neither timelessness nor 
endless time: the idea of an eternal present is symbol for the openness 
of God to both past and future—the divine creativity which leads into 
the future and can transform the past. God’s omnipresence is his creative 
participation in the spatial existence of his creation: ‘in the certainty of 
the omnipresent God we are always in the sanctuary’. And omniscience 
means that the presence is spiritual : nothing in the world or in ourselves 
is absolutely dark or hidden. We are assured that our finite and frag- 
mentary understanding does not prevent our participation in truth and 
meaning. Finally, Jove in its symbolical attribution to God must be 
recognized as an ontological concept—no mere emotion or sentiment. 
Every life process unites the trend towards separation (individualiza- 
tion) with the trend towards union (participation). When we say that 
God is love we apply the experience of separation and reunion to the 
divine life. The only adequate symbol drawn from this experience is the 
Agape which seeks the fulfilment of another person, affirming his being 
unconditionally. God works towards the fulfilment of every creature, 
the bringing together into the unity of his life all who are separated and 
disrupted. Fustice and judgement in God are not the negation of love but 
the negation of the negation of love: justice is the element in love which 
respects and preserves the freedom of the beloved. The wrath of God 
is the love which makes resistance to it self-destructive. But the divine 
love is shown as the final answer to the questions raised by human 
existence only by its manifestation under the conditions of existence— 
that is, as the Christological answer, for which Tillich at the end of this 
volume leaves us waiting. 

I cannot attempt to comment in detail upon the doctrine of God which 
is here presented. But its most noticeable feature is, of course, its point 
of departure. Tillich has broken away from the most characteristic 
tendency of modern Protestant theology—the attempt to disentangle the 
Hebraic or biblical religion of the living God in which Christianity had 
its origin from the forms of Greek thought in which it was clothed by 
the Fathers and the Schoolmen. For St. Augustine and for St. Thomas, 
as for their modern exponents such as Etienne Gilson, Ego sum qui sum 
is the true name of God—whatever may have been the meaning of its 
Hebrew original. The union of Hellenism and Christianity meant the 
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acceptance of Being itself as the essential nature of Godhead, and the 
resolute identification of this seemingly abstract concept with the biblical 
and non-Hellenic understanding of what creation means. To believe in 
the Creator God is to believe in Him who Is, in Tillich’s phrase the 
ground or power of Being. No other attribute that we can ascribe to him 
can have more than the truth of analogy; and such truth must depend 
upon the validity of the Augustinian and Thomist principle that God is 
made known to us in part through the likeness of himself imprinted on 
his creature. 

Tillich’s earlier writings gained him the distinction of being aligned by 
Karl Barth with Schleiermacher, and even ranged with Arius and Pela- 
gius, Tridentine Catholicism and Servetus, in the series of heresiarchs!! 
But Tillich himself disclaims, as we have seen, the pursuit of a natural 
theology in the scholastic sense of a knowledge of God available apart 
from revelation. He is far from being the heir of liberal theologizing 
which Barth supposed him to be: he has marked his own reaction against 
the whole standpoint of Harnack in the Dogmengeschichte. And he has 
warned us that the theological system is not to be divided: it depends 
in all its parts upon the norm or criterion which revelation alone supplies 
—the ‘New Being in Jesus as the Christ’. 

What he has to say about Revelation in Part I of the present volume 
is concerned, we must remember, not with the content or matter of 
revelation, but with its formal aspect in relation to Reason. His definition 
of reason is a wide one. He places it on both sides of the self-world 
structure of being. Subjective reason is the structure of the mind which 
enables it to grasp and shape reality. Objective reason is the structure of 
the reality which the mind grasps and shapes. Subjective reason is not 
to be reduced to the capacity for reasoning as a technique, nor even to 
the cognitive function: it includes emotional, aesthetic, and practical 
activities. 

The analysis of reason in its essential nature corresponds to the 
analysis of being which is given in Part II and has been considered 
above. Here again Tillich discovers three pairs of elements. The first 
pair are ‘structure’ and ‘depth’ : ‘structure’ refers to the law of rationality 
expressed in the mind’s way of working and in the world with which it 
is occupied; ‘depth’ is the quality belonging to reason in all its fields of 
activity, by which it points beyond itself to the transcendent and ultimate 
realities of truth, beauty, justice, &c.—realities which under the con- 
ditions of existence can only be symbolized by myth and cult. The 
existential ‘split’ between structure and depth produces conflict between 
autonomy (the law of reason discovered in the self) and heteronomy (the 
* Church Dogmatics, vol. i, p. 356 (E.T.). 
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law imposed by external authority). The second pair of elements are the 
‘static’ and the ‘dynamic’, representing the identity of reason through 
all changes and its adaptability to the developing processes of life; and 
that ‘split’ leads to conflict between absolutism and relativism in their 
various forms. The third pair are the ‘formal’ and the ‘emotional’: 
formalism, whether intellectual, aesthetic, or moral, tends to neglect or 
suppression of human realities, emotionalism to irrational reaction 
against it. The quest for healing of the ‘splits’ in reason, and for recon- 
ciliation of its conflicts, is the quest for revelation. 

Tillich gives a separate chapter *o the cognitive function of reason. 
Knowing is a form of union: knowledge unites knower and known, as in 
the gnosis of the New Testament and the ‘knowledge’ of God in the Old 
Testament. But this union requires also a certain detachment or standing 
over against. The element of detachment predominates in ‘controlling’ 
knowledge, which treats the object as a thing to be used: the element of 
union predominates in ‘receiving’ knowledge which aims at insight or 
understanding. Controlling knowledge is verifiable by experiment, re- 
ceiving knowledge only by continuous experience. The dilemma of 
knowledge is that gud controlling it is safe but not ultimately significant, 
gud receiving it can be ultimately significant but cannot give certainty. 
Revelation claims to give truth which is both certain and of ultimate 
concern. (One suspects that ‘certainty’ is here used loosely for ‘certitude’, 
and ‘certain’ for that which gives certitude.) 

The question of Revelation is dealt with, like the question of God, 
first as an idea to be defined (phenomenologically), and then as the actual 
revelation in Christianity with its claim of finality. Revelation is defined 
as ‘the manifestation of the mystery of being for the cognitive function 
of human reason’. The word mystery indicates both the ‘abyss’ or ‘depth’ 
and the ground of reason: it is not made non-mysterious by revelation. 
It is received subjectively in ecstasy, in which the mind transcends its 
ordinary situation, though without ceasing to be rational, and it is given 
objectively in miracle or sign-event, which is not a supra-natural break 
in the world-order, but a constellation or meeting together of elements 
of reality which shakes the mind’s normal equilibrium and points to the 
mystery of being. 

The claim to possess in Christ the final revelation is the basis both of 
the Christian church and of a Christian theology. The criterion of a final 
revelation is that it should ‘have the power of negating itself without 
losing itself’. For every revelation is conditioned by the medium in and 
through which it appears. The medium of a final revelation must over- 
come its own finite conditions by sacrificing them and itself with them. 
Jesus surrenders himself completely, which is only possible because he 
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possesses himself completely—i.e. he is completely united to the ground 
of his being and meaning. But his acceptance of the cross means his 
refusal of the demonic claim of the finite to be final in its own right— 
his rejection of the Messianic temptation. He is the Christ as sacrificing 
all that is ‘merely Jesus’ in him—thereby condemning a ‘Jesus-centred’ 
religion. ‘He who believes in me believes not in me.’ 

These two elements in the final revelation—the ‘complete trans- 
parency’ of the ground of being in its bearer, and the complete self- 
sacrifice of medium to content—enable it to answer the questions raised 
by the existential conflicts of reason. The freedom of autonomous reason 
is given depth and substance, and heteronomous authority is deprived 
of its claim of infinite power for the finite: the ‘theonomy’ which was 
partially realized in the Middle Ages becomes possible. The conflict 
between absolutism and relativism is resolved by the appearance of the 
absolute in concrete form in Christ: the law of love is alone absolute 
because it is always turned towards the concrete situation—the ‘neigh- 
bour’ of the moment. And the formal and the emotional are reconciled 
by the revelation of a Gnosis (in the sense of the New Testament and 
the Alexandrian theologians) which combines union and detachment, 
heart and mind. 

I am inclined to think that Tillich’s treatment of revelation is the most 
important, and theologically the most valuable, part of his book. He does 
not use the notions of ‘general’ and ‘special’ revelation. He insists that 
it is of the essence of the Christian revelation to be final, and that this 
finality can be asserted without denying the facts of a preparatory 
revelation before Christ and of a continuing though always dependent 
revelation in the church, by which what has been given once for all is 
received. His analysis of the nature of revelation in terms of mystery, 
the transcendent reality which is revealed, miracle, the sign-event which 
provokes its recognition, and ecstasy, the illumination of the mind by 
which it is received—all this sets the whole matter for us in a fresh light, 
and demands and deserves our patient consideration and reflection. 
When he rejects what he calls the ‘supra-natural’ interpretation of the 
revelatory event, he is rejecting the idea that what gives the miracle its 
revelatory quality 1s its supposed character as interference with the 
processes of nature or breach of the natural world-order. Revelation can 
be the solution of the conflicts of reason, because there is nothing 
irrational either in the mystery revealed, or in the event through which 
the mystery is revealed, or in the working of the mind that receives it. 
In revelation neither the rational structure of reality nor the rational 
structure of the mind is destroyed. 

Tillich’s statement of the grounds on which finality can be claimed 
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for the Christian revelation is unduly compressed, and indeed cryptic. 
But if I have not misunderstood him, what he is saying is this: The 
problem is to understand how revelation can be unaffected by the limita- 
tions of the medium through which it is conveyed. The medium of the 
Christian revelation is the human life of Jesus of Nazareth. That human 
life, with all its finite conditions, was able to display the mystery of God 
without distortion, because of its unique fulfilment of two requirements : 
first, that of a perfect union with the life of God as a union of Son with 
Father, and second that of complete abandonment of itself to the point 
of experience of dereliction on the cross. I think, though I cannot besure, 
that this is what Tillich means by the ‘self-surrender of the Jesus who 
is Jesus to the Jesus who is the Christ’. 

Professor Emmet has observed that Tillich more than once in the 
present volume speaks as though historical research can have no bearing 
on the claim that the ‘New Being in Jesus’ has actually overcome the 
‘splits’ in human existence. “That which concerns us ultimately’, he 
says (p. 41), ‘is not linked with any special conclusion of historical and 
philological research’. “Theologians need not be afraid of any historical 
conjecture, for revealed truth lies ina dimension where it can neither be 
confirmed nor negated by historiography. . . . Knowledge of revelation, 
though it is mediated primarily through historical events, does not 
imply factual assertions’ (p. 144). Yet elsewhere it is stated that ‘revela- 
tion has an unshakeable objective foundation in the event of Jesus as 
the Christ’ (p. 162). It is not easy to see how Tillich’s own argument for 
the finality of the Christian revelation would stand, if historical research 
were to undermine the ‘factual assertions’ about Jesus on which the 
argument depends. If knowledge of revelation is mediated through his- 
torical events, how can it remain unconcerned when the events are 
disputed? These questions have come once more into the front of 
theological discussion, in the extraordinary stir which the theses of R. 
Bultmann have aroused. I agree with Professor Emmet in thinking that 
Tillich ought to make it clear whether the ‘norm’ of his Systematic 
Theology describes an ‘ideal conception of what would heal a conflict he 
has discovered in man’s mind’, or an actual happening on the stage of 
history; and I join with her in hoping that he will not disguise his posi- 
tion with too much ‘dialectic’ in his next volume. 


JOHN BuRNABY 
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THE FIG TREE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Tue Rev. C, H. Bird in 7.7.S. (vol. iv, Pt. 2, Oct. 1953, p. 177) writes: 
“The fig tree in the Old Testament often represents Judaism or the people 
of Israel... . Very often Israel is compared .. . to a fig tree.’ As Mr. Bird 
is giving expression to a view that appears to have gained considerable 
currency, it may be well to test its foundations. 

The words 738A and 73_ appear to be found in thirty-three pas- 
sages of the Old Testament.' Ten times the use is in straightforward 
narrative (Gen. iii. 7, fig leaves; Num. xiii. 23, Eshcol; Num. xx. 5, 
barren wilderness; Deut. viii. 8, Promised Land; 1 Sam. xxv. 18, 
Abigail’s present ; 1 Sam. xxx. 12, food for the Egyptian ; 1 Chron. xii. 40, 
food at festivities; Neh. xiii. 15, sold on the sabbath; 2 Kings xx. 7 and 
Isa. xxxviii. 21, Hezekiah’s plaister): twice it is used in poetic descrip- 
tions of literal happenings (Ps. cv. 33, God smote the fig trees of Egypt; 
Cant. ii. 13, springtime): six times in descriptions of peace or prosperity 
(1 Kings iv. 25; 2 Kings xviii. 31; Isa. xxxvi. 16; Joel ii. 22; Mic. iv. 4; 
Zech. iii. 10, dwelling safely under, or eating of, one’s fig tree): eight 
times in descriptions of want or judgement (Jer. v. 17, viii. 13 ; Hos. ii. 12; 
Joel i. 7, 12; Amos iv. 9; Hab. iii. 17; Hag. ii. 19)—in these cases refer- 
ences to the failure of the fig trees are freely intermingled with references 
to the failure of corn, wine, wool, flax, pomegranates, palms, apples, 
olives, flocks, herds: once it is used in an analogy between the fading of 
the host of heaven and the fading of the fig tree’s leaf (Isa. xxxiv. 4); 
and once it is used in a proverb (Prov. xxvii. 18). 

Of the remaining five instances, Judges ix. 10, 11 is in Jotham’s 
parable, where the olive, fig, vine, and bramble are successively invited 
to be king over the trees: at best the fig tree, conjointly with the olive 
and vine, is used to represent (not Israel, but) Israel’s national leader. 
Jer. xxiv (which is taken »p again in xxix. 17) likens two groups of 
Judaeans to two baskets of figs: there is no mention and apparently no 
thought of a fig tree. Hos. ix. 10-x. 1, which is quoted by Mr. Bird as 
‘perhaps the most apposite of many examples’ of ‘a tree’s barrenness 
[used as] . . . a figure either of religious sterility or of the punishment 
for unfaithfulness or hypocrisy’, reads (R.V.) ‘I found Israel like grapes 
in the wilderness ; I saw your fathers as the firstripe in the fig tree at her 
first season: . . . Ephraim is smitten, their root is dried up, they shall 
bear no fruit: . . . Israel is a luxuriant vine, which putteth forth his 
' The verse references that follow are as found in the English Bible. 
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fruit’: this is indeed the most apposite example that can be quoted, 
being the only one that actually mentions the tree that bears the figs to 
which Israel is likened here and in Jeremiah; yet, unlike the references 
to the vine, it can scarcely be said to be sufficient to build up in the 
Jewish mind the idea that ‘fig tree’ meant either ‘Judaism’ or ‘the people 
of Israel’. The final reference, Nahum iii. 12, provides the clearest 
instance of the fig tree analogy, but this relates, not to Israel, but to 
Nineveh, of which it is said: ‘All thy fortresses shall be like fig trees with 
the firstripe figs: if they be shaken, they fall into the mouth of the eater.’ 

As far as the Old Testament is concerned, is there much better ground 
for saying that Israel is very often compared to a fig tree, than there is 
for saying the same of the fortresses of Nineveh? J. W. WENHAM 
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WQS AYEANOYZIN. MATT. VI. 28 


In his contribution to the Festschrift for Carl Schmidt (ZNW, 37 
(1938), pp. 211-14) T. C. Skeat discussed an important find which he 
made when examining Codex Sinaiticus including all corrections re- 
corded by Tischendorf.' His article was not utilized either by Nestle”! or 
in Bauer’s Wérterbuch* (both 1952) and his discovery has never been 
adequately assessed. 

Matt. vi. 28 was one of the few passages that had resisted every 
attempt to identify the text erased beneath its correction. Some months 
later Skeat was struck by a close parallel in the fragments of an un- 
canonical gospel (Pap. Oxy. iv. 655) and by the grammatically unsatis- 
factory Greek of the editors’ restoration.* He therefore consulted the 
facsimile and by its help was able to restore the correct reading.? With 
that in mind he re-examined the corresponding passage in Sin.* with the 
aid of the ultra-violet lamp, and ‘every letter of the original (erased) 
writing was eventually deciphered’.* 

1 H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiti- 


cus, and a popular pamphlet by the same authors: The Codex Sinaiticus and the 
Codex Alexandrinus, both British Museum, 1938. 


? Grenfell and Hunt: 3 Skeat: 
TWN[KPI TWN[KPI 
NWN ATI[NAA]YZA NWN ATI[NAO]YZATI 
NEI OY AEN[HOJE! e [- NElIOYAEN[HOJE! 
* Se; $ §®; 

TAKPINATOY TAKPINATOY 
ATPOYTTWCAYZA ATPOYTIWCOYZE 
NOYCINOYKOTITI NOYCINOYAENH 
WCINOYAENH > OOYCINOYAEKOTII 


OOYCIN WCIN 
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The two texts, canonical and uncanonical, were certainly connected 
with one another, but the unanimity of the evidence in Matthew 
appeared to defy any reasonable explanation. The Lukan parallel, xii, 
27, was a different matter. Here Skeat rightly decided for the shorter, 
less solidly supported reading,' but emphasized that its alternative arose 
at a very early date, since many Old Latin manuscripts showed a con- 
flation of the original and assimilated readings.* He realized that ov faive 
gave impeccable sense, but adfdvec missed the whole point. He further 
saw that adfdve., if considered the original reading, left the difference 
between Matthew and Luke unexplained. This led him to the conclu- 
sion that the corruption of od faive: to adgdvet left ov . . ver (the reading 
shared by the two gospels) in the air. Hence the additions, od xomdew 
in Matthew and ove i¢aive: in Luke. This, in its turn, implied ‘a very 
early date for the corruption, before either Matthew or Luke were 
written—in other words, it belongs to the textual history of “‘Q”’’. Sin. 
would then be responsible for the subsequent restoration of the original 
reading, either from a primitive source akin to Pap. Oxy. 655, ‘or’, to 
use his own words once more, ‘as I am more inclined to think, it was a 
brilliant conjectural emendation, perhaps by the same daring critic who 
decreed the excision of John xxi. 25’. 

I fear that I cannot find any trace of this supposed revisional activity 
of S*. The omission of John xxi. 25 was repaired by the first hand. This 
indicates no more than a change of attitude towards a marginal reading 
in his Vorlage. In Matt. vi. 28 the correction which obliterated the text 
of S* is due to an ‘early corrector’.* Here Skeat’s theory introduces a 
complication hazardous even as a last resort, for od gaivovow would 
have been more easily lost than supplied. The two variants differ in 
nature and neither can be used to prove that the singular readings of S* 
are the scribe’s conjectures. 

The pivot of the whole argument, viz. that the wording of Luke 
indicates that he read—and dropped—avédver, is, however, its weakest 
point. In fact Skeat’s own find opens a quite different perspective and 
shows that there were two versions, Luke’s ovre vec obre tdhaiver, and 
the reading od faivovew ovdé vifovow ov5€ xomMow, which we have 
come to know recently. Putting od5é xom:@ow on one side, the alter- 
natives ov gaivovow ovd€é vyiPovow and ovre vibe: odre dpaive: are variants 

1 ads obre vibe ovre idaiver. 

2 quomodo (non i) crescunt non laborant neque (non ff*) neunt neque texunt 
bfftilr quomodo crescunt et florescunt neque laborant neque neunt e. 

3 The facsimile is most striking. It is plate iv of the pamphlet and figure 3 of 
the book. 


* In the pamphlet, p. 25, the translation of S* how they neither card nor spin is 
not complete; nor toil must be added. 
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belonging to the oral stage of transmission. Their divergence need not 
be explained from either transcriptional or phonetical confusion. The 
difference in word order is also easily comprehensible: gaivew carding 
precedes vjJew spinning; ipaivey weaving comes thereafter. The new 
reading of Matthew supported by Pap. Oxy. 655, and the genuine text 
of Luke do not represent two conjectures, but are of equal standing. 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion that od5¢ xomudow was in 
the text, before od £aivovow was eliminated and that odSé xom@ow can 
only be an expansion introduced into the uncontaminated text to supply 
a parallel to the three verbs of vi. 26. At a later stage of transmission, 
after adédvovow had occasioned an impossible construction, ovdé xom- 
Gow repaired the damage. All that was required was to transpose it with 
a slight modification.’ This was a novelty not to be confused with the 
part played by od8¢ xomow at an earlier stage. The later step merely 
made the corruption in Matthew worse. It can be dated between S* and 
S* and, according to Milne and Skeat, these corrections are contem- 
porary. 

Once we admit that there are passages in the N.T. where all the 
evidence descends from a corrupt text and that emendation is requisite 
we should not be unduly impressed by the fact that occasionally the 
correct reading has survived only in a small minority of witnesses. It is 
therefore permissible to trust S* in Matt. vi. 28 and, moreover, to 
excise odd¢ komi@ow in agreement with Luke and Pap. Oxy. 655. Once 
this has been done the remaining evidence, including S*, appears as a 
progressive deterioration of the text of Matthew, and not its possible 
source. od faivovow ovdé vifovow must be accepted as the text of 
Matthew, for the same reason as the shorter text of Luke xii. 27. The 
same would be true if there had been no evidence for the new reading 
and it had been conjectured. Eduard Schwartz long ago put us on our 
guard against apparently brilliant scribal conjectures. There is no 
ground for making a virtue of necessity with E. Klostermann in relating 
kom@ow to men’s work, and v7fovew to women’s. If this were justified 
men would appear in v. 26 and women in v. 28. In fact v. 26 deals with 
meat (life), and v. 28 with raiment (body) (cf. v. 25, A.V.). Actually 
Klostermann paraphrases the text instead of restoring it. In instances 
like this sound critical emendation is required. PETER Katz 


* Here for once the development which gave rise to the ‘uncertain position’ of 
oW(3e) xomdow is clear. 
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AN ALLEGED MISTRANSLATION OF ARAMAIC 


ProressoR M. BLack in An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts 
(2nd ed., 1954), pp. 58-59, discusses an alleged mistranslation of the 
Aramaic relative d by iva at John xiv. 16, where he claims that there 
is textual support for the alternative rendering of the Aramaic. Two 
Old Latin manuscripts (m, q) read: ‘et alium paracletum dabit vobis 
qui maneat vobiscum et sit in aeternum’. Professor Black adds: “The 
importance of this observation (it occurs in a saying of Jesus from one 
of the longer Johannine speeches) need not be stressed. As elsewhere, 
we have here a piece of valuable evidence for an Aramaic tradition 
behind a Johannine saying of Jesus.’ 

But is the Latin version evidence for an alternative rendering of 
Aramaic? The use of gui here is not purely relative. If it were, it would 
be followed by the future indicative mood (manebit . . . et erit). Instead, 
the gui is followed by the subjunctive mood. That is, we have here the 
‘final’ use of gui. It means ‘in order that he’, and, being a correct 
translation of iva, cannot be cited as proof of an alternative rendering 
of Aramaic." A. W. ARGYLE 


A NOTE ON ‘UNDER THE FIG TREE’ IN 
JOHN L. 48, 50 


IN answer to the question what significance is to be attached to the say- 
ing that Jesus saw Nathanael under the fig tree, it has been customary 
to allude to the peace and plenty connoted by sitting under the vine and 
under the fig tree in Micah iv. 4, Zech. iii. 10, and to the study of the 
Law associated among the Rabbis with sitting under the fig tree (see 
Strack-Billerbeck, in loc.). But neither peace nor meditation on the Law 
is very obviously to the point here. More point might be given by re- 
calling (as Dr. C. H. Dodd does in a letter to me) that Zech. iii also con- 
tains both the significant phrase ‘my servant the Branch’ (LXX tov 
do0dAdv ou AvaroAjv), and also the account of the rehabilitation of 


* [The case for regarding qui here as an ‘inner-Latin’ translational variant, 
and as such explicable without reference to an Aramaic original, is greatly 
strengthened if we take into account the evidence of similar passages where an 
underlying Aramaic is unlikely, e.g. 2 Cor. xii. 7 (iva pe xodagiln = ut me 
colaphizet plur: qui me colaphizet DRS S€ c Orig'**t Amb Hier Aug et qui me 
colaphizaret Orig'** Hil Hier) and 1 John i. 9 (iva d¢@ = ut remittat plur et 
ut dimittat Tert Hier Aug: qui remittat Gennad ‘Isid’ et qui dimittat m Cyp 
Aug Gelas lust). The second of these instances is particularly interesting inas- 
much as m (the pseudo-Augustine ‘Speculum’—not a manuscript), one of the 
authorities reading qui dimittat at 1 John i. 9, is also one of the two cited for 
qui maneat at John xiv. 16. H. F. D. S.] 
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Joshua the high priest as (so one might say) an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile. But this (as Dr. Dodd is very ready to agree) is far- 
fetched. 

Is it conceivable, then, that the phrase ‘under the fig tree’ indicates 
something far more prosaic, namely, accurate knowledge of a person’s 
whereabouts and movements? In the History of Susanna, when Daniel 
cross-examines the two wicked elders who are giving false evidence 
against Susanna, he asks each of them separately under what tree and 
in what part of the garden they had seen the alleged offence take place. 
They give contradictory answers: one says td cyivov (R.V. ‘a mastick 
tree’), the other do mpivov (R.V. ‘a holm tree’); and so their lie is 
detected, and they are threatened with penalties described by verbs 
which are puns on the trees named. Supposing, then, that ‘Under what 
tree?’ was a stock question—a proverbial expression meaning ‘Can you 
tell me all about it ?,—the Johannine phrase might mean, quite simply, 
that Jesus knew all about Nathanael, as though he had watched his 
every movement, as the heart of Elisha watched Gehazi in 2 Kings v. 26. 

In further support of this, Professor D. Daube has kindly referred me 
both to Mishnah Sanhedrin v. 2, where the importance of scrupulous 
examination of the evidence is stressed, and where [Johanan] ben 
Zakkai is said to have once tested the evidence ‘even to the inquiring 
about the stalks of the figs’ (Danby’s translation); and to a supplemen- 
tary Tannaitic statement in Bab. Sanhedrin 41a, which shows that the 
witnesses had told Johanan ben Zakkai that ‘the accused killed the 
victim under a fig tree’, and the Rabbi, not satisfied even with their 
agreement as to the kind of tree, went on to see whether they would 
agree as to the species of figs (or, according to a note in I. Epstein’s 
English edition, Soncino Press, 1935, Sanhedrin i. p. 266, the condition 
of the figs—whether ripe or unripe). Johanan ben Zakkai lived in the 
first century A.D. Susanna is of uncertain date. C. F. D. Moute 


THE MEANING OF xedady IN THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES 


IN normal Greek usage, classical or contemporary, xedaA7 does not 
signify ‘head’ in the sense of ruler, or chieftain, of a community. If 
xefady has this sense in the writings of St. Paul (it certainly has it 
nowhere else in the New Testament) we must suppose it to have been 
acquired as the result of LXX use of the word to translate UX". 

It is usual to give it that sense in Col. i. 18, ii. 19, and Eph. i. 22, 
iv. 15; and to explain that in this image or analogue Christ is the ‘head’ 
of his ‘body’, the Church, because he is the ruler or director of it. Thus 
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Armitage Robinson on Eph. iv. 15 writes: ‘It is natural to think of him 
as the body’s head, for that is the seat of the brain which controls and 
unifies the organism’; and again: “The head is regarded as the source 
of the harmony of the various parts, which is essential to a healthy 
development.’ But this is to be guilty of serious anachronism: for this 
metaphor, which is ‘natural’ to us, would be unintelligible to St. Paul 
or his readers, who had no idea of the real function of the central nervous 
system. (It seems that Hippocrates was on the track of the function of 
the brain and Plato perhaps is following him in, for example, Phaedo 96s: 
but the influence of Aristotle prevented the following up of the clue for 
many centuries.) In St. Paul’s day, according to popular psychology, 
both Greek and Hebrew, a man reasoned and purposed, not ‘with his 
head’, but ‘in his heart’ (3 or xapSia—or diaphragm, ¢p7v). 

Further, this meaning for xe¢aA7 involves a very forced interpretation 
of Col. ii. 19 and Eph. iv. 15 where Christ is spoken of as the ‘source of’ 
(€€ od) the body’s development and growth. 

Now on any interpretation of these passages it seems clear that we 
shall have to invoke WX" as determining the sense of xedaA7. But OX 
itself has more than one meaning: it has, in fact, two main meanings, 
and the connexion between them is not obvious. 

There is first the literal, anatomical, meaning which is presumably 
fundamental. Derived from this primary meaning we find the word used 
for the ‘top’ of anything, e.g. of a mountain, or the head of the corner. 
It is also used, on the principle of the part for the whole, to signify the 
person in reckoning, e.g. Jud. v. 30 (cf. ‘a head’, per capita, and the 
classical use of xedaA7). Occasionally it is used for ‘sum’ or ‘total’, e.g. 
Num. i. 2 (cf. xedaAasov). 

The other main meaning would seem to be that of ‘first’. In relation 
to time this signifies ‘beginning’, e.g. of the night-watch (Jud. vii. 19): 
or, ‘from the beginning’ (Prov. viii. 23 ‘I was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was’: cf. Isa. xl. 21). The word is 
used also of the ‘beginning’ of things, e.g. of the dust of the earth 
(Prov. viii. 26). In Gen. ii. 16 the river of Eden is described as dividing 
and becoming four ‘heads’, i.e. the beginning, or starting-point, of four 
rivers.' 

It may be noted that in the feminine form of the noun (N°@x’}) this 
sense of ‘beginning’ or ‘first’ is dominant (M°@X") never signifies head 
in the literal sense, and only occasionally ‘chief’, e.g. Amos vi. 1). It is 
used of the first step in a process, e.g. the beginning of sin ;? of knowledge’; 
and, in effect, for the source of being, or origin, of the world.‘ 


* See Dillman, and Driver, ad loc. Compare the ‘head’ of a road Ezek. xvi. 25, 
xxi. 18. 2 Mic. i. 13. 3 Prov. i. 7. * Gen. i. I. 
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wx quite frequently has the meaning ‘chief among’ or ‘head over’ 
men: but this would seem to be connected, not with the controlling 
influence of the head over the limbs, but with the idea of priority," 
eg. 1 Chron. v. 12, xxiii. 8, 11, &c. This perhaps best explains the 
phrase ‘head of the family’ (in 1 Chron. v. 12 LXX renders UX" by 
mpwrdroxos). Unquestionably the idea of authority or leadership often 
attaches to WX": but then a chieftain’s authority in social relationships 
is largely dependant upon his ‘seniority’, or ‘priority’, in the order of 
being. It is not irrelevant to note that in Jud. xi. 11 UX is distin- 
guished from, while combined with, ['$? (commander, or decider). 

Turning to the LXX we find ‘WX in its literal sense is rendered 
by xefady: but where, as in the instances cited, it signifies ‘first’ or 
‘beginning of’ the LXX has dpy7, which is also the normal rendering 
of MOR. 

wx in the sense of ‘chief’ or ‘ruler’ is rendered sometimes by 
xedadn, e.g. Jud. xi. 11, 2 Sam. xxii. 44: sometimes by apy7, e.g. Exod. 
vi. 25 (‘heads of houses’), Mic. iii. 1 (“heads of Jacob and rulers of the 
house of Israel’): but most commonly by apywy or apynyds. The evi- 
dence here suggests that «edad and apy7 at least tended to become 
interchangeable as renderings of WX": and this suggestion is powerfully 
reinforced by the fact that WX" in the phrase ‘head and tail’ which 
occurs in Isa. ix is rendered by xe¢aAyy in verse 14, but in the very next 
verse, explaining the phrase, by apy7. In short, xedaAr and apyy, which 
in classical Greek have nothing in common, in biblical Greek have 
become closely associated by reason of their common connexion with 
Ux". 

It seems a fair inference that St. Paul, when using xedaAzj in any but 
its literal sense, would have in mind the enlarged and metaphorical uses 
of the term ‘head’ familiar to him from the Old Testament: and these, 
as we have seen, include the meaning of the ‘beginning’ of something. 
Consequently, in St. Paul’s usage, xedaAy may very well approximate in 
meaning to apy7).” 

If this virtual equation of xefaA7 with dpy7 be conceded a new and 
illuminating interpretation of several Pauline passages becomes possible. 

In Col. i. 18 xepaAz in the sense of ‘ruler’ of the Church would be an 
irrelevant intrusion into the context, which is otherwise wholly con- 
cerned with Christ as dpy7, the ‘beginning’ and ‘principle’ alike in 
Creation and Redemption (cf. Rev. iii. 14, 1) apy) tis Kricews). In 
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* See B.D.B. Lexicon, ‘chief . . . apparently combined with the idea of first 
in a series’, 

* Schlier in Kittel’s Wérterbuch, vol. iii, p. 677, remarks that, in gnostic usage, 
‘xepady comes very near to the idea of dpy7’. 
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Eph. i. 22, on the other hand, it is possible, in view of the context, that 
it is the ‘over-lordship’ of Christ which is stressed. 

In Col. ii. 19 and Eph. iv. 15, where the ‘body’ is said to derive its 
growth and development from the ‘head’ (€£ od wav 76 oGpa . . . avéei), 
it is very difficult to make any sense at all so long as xedaAr is regarded 
as ‘over-lord’. But when it is realized that Christ is dpy7 in relation to the 
Church, it is possible to see how Christians can be said to ‘grow up into 
him’ (adéjowpev eis dvrév Eph. iv. 15), as the archetypal image of the 
Second Adam is progressively realized in them: and the passages then 
fall into line with other Pauline passages which refer to the remaking 
of Man in the popdy of Christ who is himself the eixa@v rod Oeod 708 
doparov.' At the same time it remains possible to think of the oda as 
the 7Anp@pa or ‘fulfilment’ of the xe¢daAy, as Armitage Robinson argues 
on Eph. i. 23. All this sounds, and indeed is, sufficiently ‘Platonic’: but 
Phil. iii. 4-21 in itself provides warning enough that St. Paul is not 
merely resolving Christ into a Platonic archetype. All his Christian 
experience starts from his encounter with the historical Jesus (see 
Acis ix. 5, ‘i am Jesus, whom thou persecutest’). But there is no reason 
to suppose that he would be in the least unwilling to borrow from his 
cornmonplace book of Greek philosophy if he thought it would help to 
interpret the full significance of that Person, as he himself had come to 
realize it, to his Gentile converts. 

Of course it seems hardly possible that St. Paul could use xe¢aAx in 
the immediate context of cua without any conscious reference at all to 
the anatomical image thereby evoked. It is suggested, rather, that there 
is something in the nature of a double-entente in his use of the word in 
these passages. 

But the new light which this interpretation of xefaA7 throws on 
St. Paul’s meaning is perhaps most striking in the case of an earlier 
passage, 1 Cor. xi. 3-12. Here, St. Paul, with the practical motive of 
impressing upon certain ‘gifted’ Christian ladies at Corinth the im- 
portance of observing conventional standards of modest behaviour, 
stresses the fact that Eve derives her being from Adam (yuv7 e€ avdpds: 
cf. Gen. ii. 18-22). And this seems to be what he means by the ‘head- 
ship’ of the male in verse 3 (kedaAz) 5¢ yuvarkds 6 avyp). That is to say, 
the male is xefaA7 in the sense of apy7 relatively to the female ; and, in 
St. Paul’s view, the female in consequence is ‘subordinate’ (cf. Eph. v. 23). 
But this principle of subordination which he finds in human relation- 
ships rests upon the order of creation, and includes the ‘sonship’ of the 
Christ himself. Thus, wavrés avdpés % xepadr 6 Xpiords eorw, and cedar 

* See Col. i. 15 and 1 Cor. xv. 49, 2 Cor. iii. 18, Gal. iv. 19, Rom. viii. 29, 
Phil. iii, 21, Col. iii. 9, 10; cf. Gen. i. 26. 
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for that matter) unquestionably carries with it the idea of ‘authority’, 
rive its such authority in social relationships derives from a relative priority 
avéei), (causal rather than merely temporal) in the order of being. St. Paul 
garded makes it plain, of course (verse 2, cf. Gal. iii. 28), that he is here speaking 
1 to the only of men and women in their respective sexual differentiation and 
up into function, not of their spiritual status or capacities. 
of the Finally, when xedaAz is seen as signifying not mere ‘overlordship’, but 
es then rather a certain relationship of one to the being of another, it is possible 
making to do full justice to the great passage in Eph. v. 22-33 in which the 
E0b Tod | Church is presented to us as the Bride of Christ. In the natural relation- 
Ga as ship of Adam to Eve we have an analogue of the spiritual relationship of 
argues Christ to the Church. The Church is the Eve of the Second Adam— 
ic’: but ‘bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh’. So Christ is xedaA7 in relation 
is not to the Church, as Adam in relation to Eve. The allusion in 2 Cor. xi. 2 
hristian to the fall of Eve, in connexion with St. Paul’s anxieties over the Church 
us (see in Corinth whom he ‘had betrothed as a chaste virgin to a singie hus- 
reason band, namely Christ’, shows that this was a line of thought familiar to 
-om his his mind. STEPHEN BEDALE 
help to 
—— FIRMILIAN AND EUCHARISTIC CONSECRATION! 
bar) in In the year 256 St. Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, wrote 
at allto «2 long letter to St. Cyprian on the subject of heretical baptism.’ In the 
at there course of this letter he recounted how some twenty-two years previously 
word in a certain prophetess had greatly troubled the Cappadocian church and 
went on to say that she ‘invocatione non contemptibili sanctificare se 
ows on panem et eucharistiam facere simularet, et sacrifictum Domino (non)} 
earlier sine sacramento solitae praedicationis offerret, baptizaret quoque multos 
tive of usitata et legitima verba interrogationis usurpans, ut nihil discrepare ab 
he im- ecclesiastica regula videretur’. 
aviour, | The practices of an heretical female are of no great interest in them- 
dvSpés: selves, but it is otherwise with the opinions of a distinguished bishop of 
. ‘head- an important see. It will therefore be worth while to examine Firmilian’s 
to say, statements and try to discover whether they throw any light upon his 
and, in liturgical ideas. As far as Baptism is concerned, his statement is clear 
l. Ve 23). ' A paper read at the First International Conference on Patristic Studies at 
elation- Oxford, September 1951. 
’ of the ? Cyprian, Ep. kxxv. 10. 
‘ 3 The word non is not in the manuscripts, but it seems to be generally agreed 
Kepady that the sense of the passage as a whole requires its insertion. Whatever the true 
viii. 29, reading may be, the main argument of this paper is unaffected, since Firmilian 


clearly regarded the sacramentum solitae praedicationis as important. 
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and explicit, but what did he mean by an invocatio and the sacramentum 
solitae praedicationis when writing of the Eucharist? The prevailing 
opinion appears to be that inmvocatio is here used in a general sense of 
the eucharistic prayer as a whole, and that praedicatio refers to the out- 
line and tenor of that prayer. If this interpretation is correct, Firmi- 
lian’s letter tells us very little about his liturgical beliefs. 

{t is the purpose of this note, however, to propound the question 
whether there may not be alternative explanations which, if tenable, 
will be a great deal more informative. 

Although nothing bearing upon the subject has come down to us 
from Firmilian himself, evidence supplied by Origen, who was his 
revered friend and teacher, may fairly be adduced to throw light upon 
the words in question. 

First, then, as to invocatio: we know fromm Theophilus of Alexandria, 
as quoted by St. Jerome,' that Origen had denied that the Eucharist is 
consecrated per invocationem et adventum Sancti Spiritus. This disposes 
of the idea, which has sometimes been put forward, that when Firmilian 
wrote of a non contemptibilis invocatio, he was referring to an epiclesis of 
the Holy Spirit. But though Origen denied the propriety of invoking 
the Holy Spirit to consecrate the Eucharist, he was very far from dis- 
approving of the use of any kind of invocation for this purpose. In what 
is perhaps the most explicit of his references to the Eucharistic rite he 
speaks of dprous, éf’ dy émxéxAnrat Td dvoya tot Beod Kai roi 
Xpvorod Kai tod ayiov [Tvedparos.? 

In the anaphora of the Liturgy of Theodore? and in a sermon of St. 
Ephraim the Syrian* traces remain of Catholic prayers in which the 
names of the persons of the Holy Trinity were invoked. In addition to 
the traces of Catholic invocations of divine names Gnostic prayers are 
extant’ which embody the same theory of consecration, though in these 
some of the names employed are derived from the phantasmagoria of 
Gnostic theology. 

It is reasonable therefore to suppose that when Firmilian wrote of the 
Eucharist being consecrated by an invocatio, he meant an invocation of 
divine names, and when he described it as non contemptibilis he was 
contrasting it favourably with current Gnostic prayers. 

If such was the first component of what Firmilian considered a normal 

! Ep. xcviii, 13. 

2 In 1 Cor., ¥.T.S. ix (1908), p. 502. 

3 E. Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio (Frankfurt, 1847), vol. u, 
ye Om in Hebd. Sanc. iv. 4, quoted in Darwell Stone, A History of The 


Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, vol. i, p. 126. 
5 e.g. in Acts of John 109 and Acts of Thomas (Syriac) 133. 
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eucharistic prayer, what was that other component which he described 
as the sacramentum solitae praedicationis? 

The context makes it clear that it was customary, important, mys- 
terious, and regarded as a proclamation. These are the requirements 
which must be met on behalf of any proposed solution of the problem. 
All these requirements are fulfilled by the Sanctus. In the first place, 
though the Sanctus did not invariably form part of the anaphora of 
every church, it is certain that it was usually included; solitus would 
have been an accurate adjective to apply to it. Secondly, the Sanctus 
was more strongly emphasized in the Egyptian liturgical tradition than 
in any other which is known to us, and would have naturally loomed 
large in the mind of an ecclesiastic who had placed himself under the 
instruction of an Egyptian teacher. Thirdly, it was in any case mysterious 
as having been first revealed to the prophet Isaiah in a vision. None, 
moreover, was more likely to be impressed by its mysterious character 
than a disciple of Origen, who maintained that it included an outstand- 
ing example of a name belonging ‘to a secret theology’, which when 
pronounced in appropriate circumstances, was ‘possessed of power’. 

“We say’, he wrote in his contra Celsum, ‘that the names Sabaoth and 
Adonai and the other names treated with so much reverence among the 
Hebrews, are not applicable to any ordinary created things but belong 
to a secret theology, which refers to the Maker of all things. These 
names accordingly when pronounced with that attendant train of cir- 
cumstances, which is appropricte to their nature, are possessed of 
power’.' Lastly, in Origen’s first Homily on Isaiah, we find the Seraphic 
hymn regarded as a proclamation and that in a context, which implies 
that it is among the most profound of mysteries. “Et non leviter dicunt 
alter ad alterum: Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, sed salutarem omnibus 
confessionem clamore pronuntiant. Quae sunt ista duo Seraphim? Domi- 
nus meus Jesus et Spiritus Sanctus’.? 

St. Ambrose, who differed from Origen as to the identity of the 
Seraphim, also regarded their hymn as a proclamation, and used the 
verb praedicare, which is obviously synonymous with the pronuntiare of 
Jerome’s translation of Origen. Thus he wrote ‘Ideo omnia haec quae 
sancta nos credimus, illam solam praedicant sanctitatem. Cherubim et 
Seraphim indefessis vocibus laudant et dicunt; Sanctus, Sanctus, San- 
ctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth’; and again a little lower down that the 
Holy Spirit ‘cum Patre et Filio a Seraphim in coelestibus praedicatur’.3 
This cumulative evidence leads to the conclusion that, in Firmilian’s 
view, the second constituent of an orthodox anaphora ought to be the 
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* Contra Celsum, i. 24. 2 Migne, P.G. xiii. 221. 
3 De Spiritu Sancto, iii. 16. 110. 
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Sanctus, regarded as a proclamation of the holiness and omnipotence 
of God. 

Now if it be accepted that by invocatio Firmilian meant an invocation 
of the name of God, and by sacramentum solitae praedicationis the Sanc- 
tus, new light is thrown upon the Liturgy of St. Basil, which not only 
strengthens the case for this interpretation, but will provide an addition 
to our scanty supply of ancient anaphoras. 

St. Basil became bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia in 370, and the 
Liturgy which bears his name is first attested about the year 520.! 
A considerable part of its anaphora is derived from that in the Liturgy 
of St. James, though with a good deal of verbal expansion and the 
occasional use of words or phrases peculiar to the Cappadocian Fathers, 

But to this general dependence on the Anaphora of St. James, there 
are important exceptions. Among these is the Preface which, apart from 
the immediate introduction to the Sanctus, is wholly non-Jacobean. It 
reads as follows: 


I am [6 wv] Master, Lord, God, Father, Almighty, Adorable, it is truly 
meet and right and befitting the Majesty of Thy holiness, to praise Thee, 
to hymn Thee, to bless Thee, to worship Thee, to give thanks to Thee, 
to glorify Thee the sole existing God, and to offer to Thee with a contrite 
and a humble heart this our reasonable service ; for Thou art He who hath 
vouchsafed to us the knowledge of Thy truth; and who is able to express 
Thy noble acts, to make all Thy praises to be heard, or at every time to 
tell of all Thy wondrous works? Master, Master of all things, Lord of 
Heaven and earth, and of all creation visible and invisible, who sittest upon 
the throne of glory and beholdest the abysses, without beginning, invis- 
ible, incomprehensible, infinite, immutable, the Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great God and Saviour of our hope; Who is the image of Thy 
goodness, the seal of an exact stamp, Manifesting Thee the Father in 
Himself, Living Word, Very God, Wisdom before all ages, Life, Sancti- 
fication, Power, the true Light, by Whom the Holy Spirit was manifested, 
Who is the Spirit of truth, the grace of adoption, the pledge of the future 
inheritance, the first fruits of the eternal good things, the life-giving 
power, the fount of sanctification, by Whom every creature reasonable 
and intelligent is empowered to do Thee service and ascribe unto Thee 
the everlasting doxology; for all things are Thy Servants.” 


At this point the non-Jacobean passage breaks off, and is followed by 
an enumeration of heavenly Beings, which is taken almost verbatim 
from the Liturgy of St. James. Doubtless the reason for discarding the 
original ending of this Preface was its inclusion of statements about the 
Seraphim which sounded inconsistent with post-Nicene orthodoxy. 
Origen’s identification of these Beings with our Lord and the Holy 


' L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 73. 
2 F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, pp. 321 ff. 
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Spirit has already been mentioned, and evident traces of the same 
notion occur in Sarapion’s Liturgy, and in an ancient text of Apostolic 
Constitutions, viii.’ If, then, the discarded original ending of St. Basil’s 
Preface dates from before the Arian controversy, the same must be true 
of that major portion of it which was retained in later times. Consisting 
as it does of an ascription of praise and glory to the Three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity under a number of names or appellations, this form, 
which now serves as a Preface, may well once have been a prayer of the 
kind that Origen had in mind when he wrote of ‘Loaves upon which is 
invoked the Name of God, and of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit’. 

The accumulation of divine names is, moreover, strongly reminiscent 
of the second-century Gnostic invocation in the Acts of Fohn 109: 

We glorify thy way, we glorify of thee the seed, the word, the grace, the 
faith, the salt, the unspeakable pearl, the treasure, the plough, the net, 
the greatness, the diadem, him that for us was called Son of Man.’ 


The names are different, but it is difficult to resist the inference that 
in both cases their multiplication was prompted by the notion that the 
efficacy of the formula was increased thereby. 

Lastly, a reference must be made to the first words of this prayer, for 
in no other liturgy except that of St. Mark is God addressed as 6 wv. And 
since this form of address could hardly have originated anywhere but 
among those who believed that ‘Names treated with much reverence 
among the Hebrews . . . are possessed of great power’, it must surely 
have been imported into Cappadocia from Egypt. 

These then are the grounds on which it is submitted that there 
survives in the Liturgy of St. Basil the greater part of a third-century 
Cappadocian anaphora, consisting of what Firmilian called an invocatio 
and the sacramentum solitae praedicationis. If this is the case, we may see 
in it a Catholic counterpart of extant Gnostic prayers of the second and 
third centuries. As in the Gnostic prayers, the thanksgivings, the institu- 
tion narrative or reference, the anamnesis, and the oblation of the older 
Eucharistic Scheme have been superseded by a prayer intended to call 
down the power of the name of God upon the elements. But unlike the 
Gnostic prayers, this orthodox revision retained the Sanctus, which, as 
Prof. Ratcliff has taught us, formed the majestic conclusion of the 
primitive pattern.’ 


' Cf. J. Armitage Robinson’s introduction to Irenaeus, The Demonstration of 
the Apostolic Preaching, pp. 39-41. 

? Lipsius—Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, 11. i, p. 207; E.T. in M. R. 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament, p. 268. 

3 E. C. Ratcliff, “The Sanctus and the Pattern of the Early Anaphora’, in 
Journal of Eccles. Hist. i (1950), pp. 29-36, 125-34. 
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Whether Firmilian or one of his predecessors was responsible for this 
revised prayer it is impossible to say, but if the arguments advanced in 
this note are sound and sufficient, it appears to be the kind of prayer 
that he would have approved and used. G. A. MIcHELL 


LA POSITION THEOLOGIQUE D’EUSTATHE 
D’ANTIOCHE! 


Etat de la question 

ON a longtemps négligé les idées théologiques d’Eustathe d’Antioche, 
J. Tixeront, dans son Histoire des dogmes en trois volumes, se contente 
encore de quelques lignes bien vagues 4 son sujet (t. ii, 8° éd., Paris, 
1924, pp. 8 et 13). Cependant, sur une indication de Harnack (Dogmer- 
geschichte, ii, 4° éd., p. 341, n. 1, et p. 724, n. 2), Fr. Loofs avait pressenti 
importance de l’ceuvre eustathienne pour l’histoire de la théologie. Dés 
1914 il lanca une thése nouvelle sur la place de l’évéque d’Antioche et la 
reprit jusqu’a sa mort, non sans évoluer quelque peu.” Entre temps, en 
1921, un étudiant de Breslau, O. Krause, consacrait 4 notre auteur une 
étude qui est restée dactylographiée et, de ce fait, inaccessible ; mais en 
1923 F. Zoepfi publiait un article important sur les idées trinitaires et 
christologiques d’Eustathe.’ Le branle était donné. L’évéque d’Antioche 
faisait l’objet, coup sur coup, de deux monographies, celle d’A. E. Burn 
en 1926 4 Londres, celle de R. V. Sellers en 1928 4 Cambridge.* Ce 


' Remarque: Abréviations utilisées pour renvoyer au texte d’Eustathe. Ce 
texte, dans son état actuel, est constitué, on le sait, d’un opuscule intégral sur la 
sorciére d’Endor et d’une centaine de fragments. O. suivi d’un chiffre romain 
désigne le chapitre de l’opuscule. I] est accompagné de la référence a la meilleure 
édition critique, celle d’E. Klostermann (Origenes, Eustathius von Antiochien und 
Gregor von Nyssa tiber die Hexe von Endor (Bonn, 1912), pp. 16-62, dans les 
Kleine Texte de H. Lietzmann, no. 83), désignée par les initiales K1. plus la page 
et la ligne. Enfin nous donnons, par le chiffre de la colonne, la concordance dans 
le tome xviii de la Patrologie Grecque de Migne. Soit O. xviii = KI. 46, 15-25 = 
653A. F. désigne les fragments et le chiffre gras qui suit (F. 23) indique le no. que 
porte le fragment invoqué dans notre édition: M. Spanneut, ‘Recherches sur 
les écrits d’Eustathe d’Antioche, avec une édition nouvelle des fragments dog- 
matiques et exégétiques’, dans les Mémoires et Travaux des Facultés Catholiques 
de Lille, fasc. lv (Lille, 1948). 

2 Cette thése n’apparait pas encore dans son Leitfaden zum Studium der 
Dogmengeschichte (Halle, 1893); mais Nestorius and His Place in the History of 
Christian Doctrine (Cambridge), surtout pp. 108-10; Paulus von Samosata 
(Leipzig, 1924), pp. 295-310; Theophilus von Antiochien und die anderen theolo- 
gischen Quellen bei Irendus, Leipzig, 1930. 

3 ‘Die trinitarischen und christologischen Anschauungen des Bischofs 
Eustathius von Antiochien’, dans Theolagische Quartalschrift (Tubingue, 1923), t. 
civ, pp. 170-201. 

+ A. E. Burn, Eustathius of Antioch; R. V. Sellers, Eustathius of Antioch and 
His Place in the Early History of Christian Doctrine. 
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dernier patrologue reprenait et tentait de prouver les intuitions de Fr. 
Loofs. En 1940 il révisa ses positions dans une étude plus générale, Two 
Ancient Theologies, a Study in the Christological Thought of the Schools 
of Alexandria and Antioch in the Early History of Christian Doctrine 
(Londres). Enfin, la méme année, Wolfgang Gericke, au sujet de Marcel 
d’Ancyre,' revenait encore longuement sur Eustathe d’Antioche dans le 
méme sens que Fr. Loofs. 

En somme deux réponses sont en présence: |’interprétation tradi- 
tionnelle, reprise par Zoepfi, qui voit en Eustathe un théologien pur de 
tout Sabellianisme et orthodoxe en christologie (une personne, deux 
natures, moins la terminologie); une position plus récente, garantie par 
Fr. Loofs, qui fait d’Eustathe un représentant de |’école antiochienne, 
avec une conception économique de la Trinité et une christologie 
exagérément dualiste. Dans ce dernier cas, notre auteur, a coté de 
Marcel d’Ancyre, assurerait le relai entre, d’une part, Paul de Samosate, 
Théophile d’Antioche et, par dela, l’Occident, d’autre part, Diodore de 
Tarse, Théodore de Mopsueste et, par la, le Nestorianisme. Cette thése 
nouvelle—on pourrait dire cette synthése—est 4 premiére vue vraisem- 
blable et en tout cas séduisante. Les idées trinitaires et christologiques 
d’Eustathe s’y prétent-elles ou s’y refusent-elles? 


Les Idées trinitaires 

On ne peut prouver, nous semble-t-il, qu’Eustathe ait congu la 
Trinité en termes physico-économiques. Négligeons ce qui concerne le 
Saint-Esprit: il en est trés peu question’ et cette considération entrainerait 
d’autres difficultés sans rien résoudre. Notre examen portera unique- 
ment sur les relations du Pére et du Verbe. Sur ce point la terminologie 
de notre évéque n’offre rien d’étrange. Evidemment en parlant de 
l’activité du Logos, l’auteur utilise les termes aper#, évepyeia, duvdwer; 
mais jamais il n’appelle le Verbe apery ou évépyeca: |’emploi qu’il fait 
de ces derniers mots est purement classique et dépouillé de toute 
distinction technique ou philosophique. En revanche dvvayis, comme 
cogia Ou veda, désigne bien le Verbe, du moins dans les écrits anti- 
ariens ; mais il en est de méme a travers toute la théologie de l’époque et 


' Marcell von Ancyra, der Logos-Christologe und Biblizist, sein Verhdltnis zur 
Antiochenischen Theologie und zum Neuen Testament (Halle 1940). 

? Dans l’opuscule le Saint-Esprit est nommé clairement quatre fois et l’auteur 
lui attribue l’inspiration des Ecritures. Les fragments posent une délicate ques- 
tion de terminologie que nous ne pouvons aborder ici. Quant aux passages ou il 
est parlé de dyade, le contexte exégétique ou |’objet de la discussion en fournis- 
sent la justification. Il reste que le Saint-Esprit est a |’arriére-plan des pré- 
occupations d’Eustathe. L’époque y est pour quelque chose, mais n’explique pas 
tout. 
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chez !es Ariens en particulier.‘ De plus cet usage s’appuye sur la Bible 
(cf. 1 Cor. i. 25 ou Luc i. 35), parfois soumise 4 une exégése particuliére, 
On ne peut donc en tirer qu’Eustathe vit dans le Verbe un simple 
attribut du Dieu unipersonnel. 

Nous constatons, en sens opposé, qu’il emploie souvent des termes 
impliquant, entre Dieu et le Verbe, une relation de Pére a Fils (vids, 
mais, waTHp, ToKevs, yervnTwp, genitor), autant dans l’opuscule sur la 
Pythonisse d’Endor que dans les fragments. Quelquefois méme en 
commentant des textes bibliques qui comportent le mot Logos, il intro- 
duit l’idée de filiation.* Il n’a donc aucune prévention contre cette 
théologie. Au contraire l’idée de génération revient trés souvent. Le 
Verbe du Pére est Dieu, lui qui en est engendré (F. 33; cf. F. 15), d’une 
génération inénarrable (F. 67; cf. F. 44). Il est manifestement Dieu par 
nature, engendré de Dieu (F. 35; cf. F. 19), authentique fils de Dieu par 
nature (O. X = KI. 31, 11 = 6338) et Eustathe lui applique méme les 
lois de l’hérédité (F. 21; cf. F. 44). Est-il possible de douter qu’il n’y 
voie ce qu’il appelle lui-méme une réelle théogonie (O. xxiv = KI. 54, 
5 = 6644)? 

Le Verbe est-il pour autant une personne? II ne s’agit pas de chercher 
dans la terminologie d’Eustathe une précision d’un autre Age. II ne faut 
pas davantage dégager les termes utilisés de leur contexte historique. 
Notre évéque dit bien que ’hypostase de la divinité est unique (F. 38), mais 
cette affirmation n’est inquiétante qu’aux yeux des modernes, puisque 
le synode d’Alexandrie en 362 permettait encore de parler d’une ou de 
trois hypostases en Dieu. D’ailleurs dans le méme fragment |’auteur 
exclut le Sabellianisme en proclamant avec insistance la dualité dans la 
singularité. Au cours du traité sur la Pythonisse, commentant assez 
étrangement quelques versets du Deutéronome qui s’achévent par ces 
mots: ‘Le Seigneur votre Dieu vous tente pour savoir si vous aimez le 
Seigneur votre Dieu’ (xiii. 2), il dit de l’auteur sacré: Ici présentant la 
dyade du Pére et du Fils monogéne, il a nommé l’un le Seigneur qui tente et 
un autre que lui le Seigneur Dieu bien-aimé, de maniére a montrer, a partir 
de la dyade, l’unique divinité et la réelle théogonie (O. xxtv = KI. 54, 
1~5 = 664; cf. F. 50). Il n’est rien qui ressemble moins 4 une concep- 
tion économique de la Trinité; nous en sommes presque a la précision 
scolastique. 

Les Idées christologiques 

Nous nous contenterons de deux remarques sur le Christ. La 

' Thalie II et XVIII, cf. G. Bardy, St Lucien d’Antioche et son école (Paris, 
1936), pp. 256 et 273. 


? Au sujet de Sagesse, xviii, 14 dans O. xvi = KI. 46, 15-25 = 653A; pour 
Jean I. 1-3 dans F. 18 et 33. 
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premiére porte sur le mécanisme de |’Incarnation, |’autre sur la nature 
humaine dans |’étre qui en résulte. 

Pour accomplir sa mission sotériologique, fin de |’Incarnation (F. 
14, 23, 43» 49), le Verbe, toujours impassible (F. 15, 30, 31, 46, 47 . . .), 
se bdtit un temple (F . 20; cf. F. 35, 44, 48); en traversant le sein maternel, 
il porta les membres corporels (F. 18; cf. F. 30)', il assuma (dvaAaBuw) un 
instrument humain (F. 23). Le terme assumer revient encore (adsumere, 
F. 41; dvaAapBdvopa, F. 15), et l’Incarnation aux yeux d’Eustathe est 
bien l’assomption d’un homme par le Verbe.? 

Cet homme, dans le Christ, est généralement mis en face du Verbe, 
comme sur pied d’égalité. Eustathe l’appelle sept fois l'homme du Christ, 
expression curieuse que la tradition n’a pas adoptée.? II insiste étonnam- 
ment sur l’intégrité de cette nature humaine et, détail tout a fait re- 
marquable, il lui attribue explicitement une 4me. Alors que les Peres 
de l’époque, méme un saint Athanase,* 4 en juger du moins par leurs 
écrits survivants, se taisent sur l’4me du Christ, malgré la négation ex- 
presse des Ariens, Eustathe s’écrie au sujet des hérétiques: pourquot 
jugent-ils si important de montrer que le Christ assuma un corps sans dme? 
(F. 15). Par cette clairvoyance unique, il attaquait |’hérésie en son point 
faible et sauvait l’intégrité des natures dans le Christ. 

Puisque le Christ est humainement complet, faut-il admettre que cet 
homme est une personne? La tendance exagérément dualiste est évidente 
chez Eustathe. Cependant ne donnons pas au terme mpdéowzov qu’il 
applique parfois 4 la nature humaine du Christ une valeur qu’il n’avait 
pas. Souvent en effet l’évéque d’Antioche affirme ailleurs l’unité du 
Sauveur. C’est le méme Christ qui a deux naissances (F. 67), qui est dans 
le sein du Pére et séjourne sur la terre (O. xvitl = KI. 46, 7-8 = 652cD). 
Malgré son ardeur a distinguer le propre de chaque nature, il dit de 
notre Dieu: Quand donc fut-il élevé avec des hommes, si ce n’est lorsqu’il 
naquit parmi eux d’une Vierge et parmi eux vécut en enfant et grandit et 
but et mangea &c.? (F. 88). Ne va-t-il pas jusqu’a parler de diuini Verbi 
commistio (F. 53)? 

Puisque l’insistance dualiste n’apparait que dans les fragments, 
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' Ceci d’aprés une exégése connue de Luc i. 35. 

? D’autres fragments se rapprochent davantage du Verbum caro factum de St 
Jean, mais ils sont moins fréquents et légerement douteux (F. 64 et 70). 

3 Seul le Sermo Major de Fide offre des expressions trés proches, en particulier 
le fameux xupiaxds avOpwros que Mgr Lebon a cependant retrouvé dans une 
ceuvre de St Athanase. 

* M. Richard, ‘Saint Athanase et la Psychologie du Christ selon les Ariens’, 
dans les Mélanges de Science Religieuse (Lille, 1947), 1V® année, Cahier 1, pp. 5-54. 

5 M. Richard, ‘L’Introduction du mot ‘‘Hypostase” dans la théologie de 
Incarnation’, dans les Mélanges de Science Religieuse (Lille, 1945), I1® année, pp. 
5-32 et 243-70. 
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généralement anti-ariens, tout laisse croire qu’Eustathe y fut amené par 
la polémique. Contre ceux qui diminuaient tour a tour dans le Christ 
l’humain et le divin, il eut 4 montrer la perfection réciproque de l’homme 
et du Verbe. Eustathe, en ce sens, ne serait pas né antiochien. Les Ariens 
l’auraient rendu tel. 

Eustathe d’Antioche nous parait donc peu fondé a servir de témoin 
pour attester la continuité d’une tradition antiochienne. Ses idées 
trinitaires ne portent aucune marque spéciale. Elles sont méme forte- 
ment bibliques. Sa christologie, trés affirmative sur l’unité du Sauveur, 
ne doit peut-étre son dualisme exagéré qu’aux circonstances. Mais ces 
affirmations, grosses de conséquences, exigeraient une argumentation 
plus détaillée et d’autres développements. Elles ont permis au moins 
quelques remarques, 4 notre sens opportunes, sur la doctrine d’Eustathe 
d’Antioche. M. SPANNEUT 


THE DATE OF THE APOLOGIA CONTRA 
ARIANOS OF ATHANASIUS 


IN the opinion of its most recent editor, Dr. Hans-Georg Opitz 
(Athanasius’ Werke, herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Kom- 
mission der preuBischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Band ii, 87), 
there is no reason for placing the composition of the Apologia later than 
the date implied by ch. 89, viz. 357. On the other hand, the Apologia is 
in his opinion a unitary work, and did not, as some have believed (L. 
Duchesne, Mél. d’Arch. et d’Hist., 1908, 37; P. Peeters, Bull. Acad. 
Roy. Belg. 1944, 174, note 2), pass through two stages or editions, being 
mostly written in or shortly before 350 and reaching its final form in or 
shortly after 357, when ch. 89 was added. 

There is a sentence in ch. 83 which suggests that the Apologia was at 
any rate revised more than ten years after 357. In Dr. Opitz’s text it 
reads: 6 pev yap ypdibas abra ‘“Potdds éorw 6 viv ev rH AbyovorapyiuKy 
omexovAdtwp. In the apparatus criticus, however, the more careful 
reader will find: Adyoverapuxj Op. denn praefecti augustales gibt 
es erst seit 382 Adyovorakavj BKOR Aiyimrw E, a. Rd.: yp’ Adyou- 
oradavj E. In other words, the manuscripts read Adyovorad\arf, and 
Dr. Opitz has arbitrarily corrected them to suit a modern theory. 

Athanasius states that Rufus, who took the records of the Mareotic 
Commission in 335 (presumably as an exceptor of the prefect of Egypt), 
now holds the (higher) rank of speculator in the officium (rd€ex is to be 
understood) of the Augustal (Prefect). Dr. Opitz asserts that there were 
no Augustal prefects until after 382. This is indeed the commonly 
received opinion; but it is only tenable if this passage is ignored or 
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explained away. It would be sounder historical method to review the 
other evidence and see if it is conclusive. 

In the Laterculus Veronensis (i. 2-18; the best text is in Seeck’s 
edition of the Notitia Dignitatum, 247-53), which is probably to be dated 
about 320, the diocese of Oriens, which was from Constantine’s time 
ruled by the comes Orientis, includes the provinces of Egypt. Two 
inscriptions (J.L.S. 1231, 1237), recording the careers of Placidus (cos. 
343) and Vulcacius Rufinus (cos. 347), confirm the Laterculus; for each 
is stated to have been before his consulship comes Orientis Aegypti et 
Mesopotamiae. Egypt later became a separate diocese; it is first specifi- 
cally so called on 8 March 383 (Cod. Theod. x11. i. 97). The change is 
usually dated to c. 381 because the title of praefectus Aegypti gives way 
to that of praefectus Augustalis in the Code between 17 March 380 (xi. 
i. 80 and xv. i. 20 ‘Iuliano praefecto Aegypti’, cf. x11. xviii. 1 ‘ad Tatianum 
praefectum Aegypti’ of 10 May 367) and 14 May 382 (vill. v. 37 ‘ad 
Palladium praefectum Augustalem’). For it is a plausible hypothesis 
that the change in the prefect’s title coincided with the creation of the 
new diocese. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that a comes 
Orientis still held authority in Egypt as late as 1 January 370 or 373— 
the consular date is ambiguous (x11. i. 63 ‘hos igitur atque huiusmodi 
intra Aegyptum deprehensos per comitem Orientis erui e latebris’: the 
law is addressed to Modestus, praetorian prefect of the East, and deals 
with curiales who evade their duties by becoming monks). 

This looks convincing until we consider the other evidence. The most 
important item is the Athanasius passage which, except on the very 
unlikely hypothesis that it is a posthumous correction or addition, proves 
that the prefect bore the title of Augustalis before 2 May 373, when 
Athanasius died. Another less conclusive piece of evidence is Cod. Theod, 

vil. vi. 3 of g August 377, ‘per Aegyptum et Orientis partes. . . per 
Asianam vero et Ponticam dioecesim’. ‘The natural reading of this law 
suggests that Egypt and Oriens were separate dioceses like Asiana and 
Pontica. A third piece of evidence is a Latin consular list (Chron. Min. 
i, 295) which gives the following information : 

367 ‘eo anno introivit Tatianus in Alexandria primus Augustalis VI 

kl, Februarias’. 

368 ‘sub Tatiano Augustalio’. 

369 ‘sub eodem Tatiano Augustalio’. 

370 ‘sub eodem Tatiano’. 

371 ‘sub Publio Augustalio’. 

The consulates after 367 have been muddled in the list and one omitted: 
I give the correct dates as fixed by the Festal Index. These entries have 
hitherto been written off as anachronisms, and the emphatic statement 
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under 367 interpreted as merely meaning that this was the first year of 
Tatian’s prefecture (of Egypt, wrongly dubbed Augustal). In view of the 
other evidence the words of the Chronicle deserve more attention, 
especially as the author evidently had special knowledge of Egypt (note 
the use of the Egyptian months Epeiph and Phaophi under 363 and 371). 
Yet a fourth piece of evidence must be considered: a metrical (?) 

inscription giving Tatian’s full career (J.L..S. 8844). The relevant lines 
run: 

apxnv OnBaiwv Adxev, [fr] Aly’rrov maons, 

xeiBev bratixos Lupins 75° d[mA]apxos éwas 

Onoaupav re Geiwv Kdpu[ns], elt’ Erapyos péyas davn. 


Tatian was, first, praeses of the Thebaid (as also recorded by C.1.G. 
4816); then governor of all Egypt; then consular of Syria and what- 
ever the last two words of the second line mean; and comes sacrarum 
largitionum (as also recorded in Cod. Theod. x. xx. 8, X. xxii. 1, and x. 
xxi. 8, of 16 February, 11 March, and 2: May 374); then praetorian 
prefect (of the East), as frequently recorded in the Code between 388 
and 392. Mommsen hesitantly restored the mysterious word as 6[r- 
Alapxos, interpreting the phrase as referring to an otherwise unattested 
earlier praetorian prefecture of the East. This interpretation is very im- 
probable, for Tatian could hardly after being praetorian prefect drop 
back to the lower office of comes sacrarum largitionum. The phrase must, 
I think, mean comes Orientis, however it is restored (i[7]apyos ?), which 
would make comes sacrarum largitionum a suitable promotion. 

Tatian ruled all Egypt, that is, the diocese, not merely the province 
of Aegyptus; it is a plausible hypothesis that he did so as Augustalis. 
In that case, according to the order of precedence recorded in the Notitia 
Dignitatum Orientis (in my opinion to be dated to about 395, and fairly 
certainly not earlier), he would have ranked immediately below the 
comes Orientis and above all vicars. If his next post was consular of Syria 
the move would have been a demotion, which is improbable, and it 
might therefore be argued that he was not praefectus Augustalis but 
merely Aegypti, in which case the move to consular of Syria would be a 
slight promotion, or at any rate not a demotion. The tendentious 
punctuation of my paraphrase of the poem indicates my solution: that 
Tatian became concurrently consular of Syria and comes Orientis. The 
cumulation of these two offices is perfectly plausible, since the holders 
of both resided at Antioch and had similar duties at different levels. It 
is unusual, but may, I think, be accounted for by Tatian’s peculiar 
position. Tatian may have been promised the prefecture of Egypt to be 
followed by the consularitas of Syria. When the prefecture was raised 
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in status to the Augustalitas, which ranked much higher than a consul- 
aritas, the comitiva Orientis, which ranked higher still, was thrown in. 

All this strongly suggests that Tatian was the first Augustal Prefect 
in 367 to 370, and as such ruled the (newly created) diocese of Egypt. 
What of the contrary evidence cited at the beginning of this article? The 
title praefectus Aegypti in Cod. Theod. x11. i. 80 and Xv. i. 20 (parts of 
one law dated 17 March 380) must be assumed to be an error; when 
abbreviated praefectus Aegypti and praefectus Augustalis would have 
looked very much alike. The title of praefectus Aegypti given to Tatian 
himself in Cod. Theod. x11. xviii. 1 of 10 May 367 may also be an error. 
But it is also possible that the Chronicle is not absolutely accurate and 
that the prefecture was upgraded during Tatian’s tenure of it. This 
would give a plausible explanation for Tatian’s sudden rise from mere 
praeses of the Thebaid to praefectus Augustalis, and for the emergency 
cumulation of the comitiva Orientis and the consularitas of Syria which 
I have postulated. 

Cod. Theod. xi1. i. 63 (in which the comes Orientis is instructed to 
arrest monks in Egypt, dated 1 January 370 or 373) is more of a problem. 
It is possible that, despite the Chronicler, the prefecture was not 
upgraded till Tatian’s last year, 370; in which case Athanasius must 
have written in the sentence about Rufus in the last two years of his life. 
Or it may be that, though the prefect of Egypt became Augustalis and 
acquired authority over all (the diocese of) Egypt, he remained for the 
time being under the authority of the comes Orientis. Or, thirdly, the 
comes Orientis of the law may be the military officer more usually known 
as the magister militum per Orientem. Ambrose (Ep. 40) alludes to this 
officer in connexion with the destruction of the synagogue at Callinicum 
in 388 as ‘comes Orientis militarium partium’, and Paulinus (Vit. 
Ambros. 22) calls him simply ‘comes Orientis’. The rounding up of 
Egyptian monks was liable to be a full-scale military operation. 

Be that as it may, I would claim that the Augustalitas was created 
between 367 and 370, and that Athanasius revised the Apologia contra 
Arianos after that date. A. H. M. Jones 


A CELTIC TEXT OF THE LATIN APOCALYPSE 
PRESERVED IN TWO DURHAM MANUSCRIPTS OF 
BEDE’S COMMENTARY ON THE APOCALYPSE 


THE two Durham manuscripts which provide the subject-matter for 
this note are numbered A. iv. 28 and B. iv. 16 respectively in the present- 
day catalogue of the Cathedral Library, and are fully described by 
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Mynors in his sumptuous Durham Cathedral Manuscripts.' The first is 
a small book, some 5} x 3} in.: it contains only Bede’s Commentary on 
the Apocalypse; and it is dated by Mynors in the eleventh century. The 
second is much larger—1o} x 6} in.: in addition to the Bede Apocalypse- 
Commentary it contains also a number of other treatises, all short, by 
a variety of authors; and it is dated in the twelfth century. According 
to Mynors the second was ‘probably’ a copy of the first. Presumably 
Mynors makes this statement on palaeographical and general grounds: 
certainly the evidence of the basic Apocalypse text presented by both 
manuscripts abundantly confirms it, or, at the least, establishes a very 
close relationship between them. 

The first thing that strikes us about this text is that it is a full text. 
As is well known, before the days of easy numerical references it was 
customary for a commentator to write out as a lemma at the head of each 
section of his commentary the portion of biblical text on which he pro- 
posed to comment in that section. It is possible, therefore, for us to 
reconstruct the biblical text which lay before the commentator by the 
simple process of abstracting the /emmata from the commentary and 
arranging them in a continuous series. In many cases, however, it is not 
possible to reconstruct the entire text in this manner, since the com- 
mentator did not always consider the entire text worthy of comment, 
and, even if he did, he did not always cite the whole of it. And Bede 
is a case in point. Not.infrequently he passes over a phrase or a sentence, 
and sometimes a whole verse or even more: often, too, he cuts his 
lemma short by giving only the opening words and then adding ‘et cetera’, 
so leaving the reader to supply the rest for himself. In the Apocalypse- 
Commentary it would be fair to say (if we may judge from the witness 
of the earliest manuscripts) that he cites between two-thirds and three- 
quarters of the text in full and either omits or abbreviates the remainder— 
thus in chapter i the Clementine Vulgate has 414 words of which Bede 
cites in full 294 (i.e. 71 per cent. of the whole) ;? but in the Durham 
manuscripts the portions of text omitted in the other manuscripts are 
supplied and the et ceteras are written out in full. 

The second thing that strikes us is that the ‘supplied’ text is of a 
highly individualistic type: neither does it agree with the Vulgate 
(whether our standard be Pope Clement VIII or Wordsworth and 


* R. A. B. Mynors, Durham Cathedral Manuscripts (Oxford University Press, 
1939), PP- 3, 55. 

2 It should be emphasized that these figures for Bede are taken from collations 
of four eighth-ninth-century manuscripts and not from the edition of Giles 
reprinted in Migne (P.L. xciii. 129 ff.). The Giles edition carries the method of 
abbreviation with et ceteras found in these manuscripts very much farther and 
gives only 185 words for chapter i—i.e. 444 per cent. 
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White) ; nor does it agree with the text which from quotations elsewhere 
we may presume to have been the normal Apocalypse text of Bede 
himself. And this is true not only of the ‘supplied’ text: it is true also 
of what I may call the ‘substantive’ text,' which frequently differs 
markedly both from the Vulgate and the text in all other manuscripts 
of the Commentary—as examples may be instanced three at viii. 7 (the 
transposition cecinit tuba as against tuba cecinit, mixtus for mixta, and 
missus for missum) and two at xx. 4 (sedentes for sederunt and the addition 
of vidi before animas). It is clear, therefore, that we are not dealing with 
a number of accidental corruptions: nor are we dealing with a mixed 
text produced by the simple expedient of supplying what was lacking 
in an original ‘substantive’ text from a manuscript of the Apocalypse 
of a different text-type: we are dealing rather with a demonstrably 
distinct recension of the Commentary as a whole—distinct, that is, in 
the sense that the lemmata which stand at the head of the individual 
sections of commentary proper exhibit throughout the same distinctive 
biblical text. 

We consequently ask: What are the associations of this type of text? 
Whence was it derived? And how is its appearance as the basic text in 
the Durham manuscripts to be explained ? 

I have described it as ‘Celtic’ for three reasons. In the first place, the 
pointed handwriting of the earlier of the two manuscripts, some of the 
spellings, and the superabundance of ‘insular’ abbreviations, inevitably 
suggest it. Secondly, more often than not the non- Vulgate readings have 
Old-Latin support—thus, of the five deviations from the Vulgate in 
viii. 7 and xx. 4 just mentioned, three are certainly Old-Latin; and 
mixture of Old-Latin and Vulgate is an acknowledged characteristic of 
Celtic texts. And thirdly, the only known biblical manuscript with which 
our text has any consistent affinity is the Celtic ‘Book of Armagh’ 
(Wordsworth and White’s D); and here the affinity is remarkable all 
through—no less than four out of the five deviations mentioned above, 
for example, are found also in D. 

Our text, however, is very far from being identical with that of D. 
In order to make the relationship plain it may be as well to give detailed 
figures for chapter i by way of illustration. In this chapter, apart from 
spellings, there are in D 39 deviations from the Vulgate text of Words- 
worth and White, of which 14 are found also in the text of the Durham 
manuscripts of Bede: conversely, in the Durham text there are 34 devia- 
tions from the Vulgate, of which 14 again are found in D; while in the 
Durham text there are some 20 deviations from the text in the other 
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i.e. those portions of the Apocalypse cited as /emmata in all manuscripts. 
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Bede manuscripts, of which g are found in D.' Manifestly, therefore, 
the text of D and the Durham text are not identical; but there is equally 
manifestly a very significant affinity between them. As specimens of 
this affinity I select from the first ten verses of chapter i the following 
four sets of readings, adding in each case the relevant Old-Latin 
authorities: (i) at i. 4 ab eo vg Bd!“ &c.: a deo D t Vict-Pet Tyc Prim 
Bd> Beat; +patre D Tyc Bd; (ii) at i. 6 et imperium vg &c. [def 
Bdr!-r]: om DApr Bd? Beat; (iii) at i. 7 mubibus sine addit vg Bdplur 
&c.: +caeli DG gig Apr Bd”; (iv) at i. 9 tesu sec sine addit vg Bdplur 
&c.: +christi D Prim Bd”. If all the instances of affinity were tabulated 
in this way,* their frequency, the individual character of the readings 
themselves, and the weight of Old-Latin support, would combine to 
place it beyond doubt that we have here a text of a very definitely ‘Celtic’ 
type, which appears in one form in the ‘Book of Armagh’ and in another 
in the Durham manuscripts of Bede’s Apocalypse-Commentary, 

How did such a text get into the Durham manuscripts? 

It is unlikely to have been Bede’s original text which was later 
shortened and assimilated to the Vulgate because: 

1. It would be odd if out of a total of over seventy manuscripts only 
two should be found to contain the original text, and these two relatively 
late, while all the others, including at least one, and probably more, written 
within a century of Bede’s death, should preserve only a revised text.’ 

2. The citation of a biblical text in full in a commentary, as is the 
rule in the Durham manuscripts, is, so far as we know, contrary to 
Bede’s normal practice. 

3. There is no evidence to suggest that Bede ever used anything like 
the Durham text elsewhere. 

4. The commentary proper implies a ‘short’ text rather than a ‘full’ 
text, e.g. at xviii. 19 the words et clamaverunt .. . de pretiis eius, omitted 
in the ‘short’ text, follow immediately after capita sua in the ‘full’ text, 
but they are ignored altogether in the subsequent comment. 

5. The commentary proper likewise implies the readings of the ‘short’ 


' In giving these last figures I have, of course, been able to include only 
deviations from as much of the text in the other Bede manuscripts as they contain. 
If the text of these manuscripts were a full text, containing the whole of chapteri, 
presumably the figures would be in the neighbourhood of 28 and 13. 

? The readings of the earlier of the two manuscripts are given in full in the 
apparatus in the recently published Apocalypse fascicle of Wordsworth and 
White’s Vulgate where the manuscript is designated ‘Baed.”’ 

3 I would be unwilling to be tied permanently to the exactness of this state- 
ment. I have either collated or obtained photostats or microfilms of some fifty 
of these manuscripts, and so far I have found no trace of the Durham text in 
any others. But it may turn up yet. For the time being, therefore, the figures 
should be taken as only approximately correct. 
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text where they differ from the readings of the Durham text, e.g. in the 
lemma at i. 8 the ‘short’ text reads initium et finis, the Durham text 
principium et finis, and the comment ‘initium quem nullus praecedit, 
finis cui nullus in regno succedit’ (the same in both texts) obviously 
favours the former. 

And these objections would seem to weigh equally against a sugges- 
tion that Bede issued two editions of the commentary himself, the one 
on the basis of a local Celtic text current in Northumbria at the time, 
and the other on the basis of the more generally current Vulgate text. 
If this were so we should expect more early manuscripts of the ‘Celtic 
edition’ to have survived: we should expect evidence of Bede’s use of its 
Apocalypse text elsewhere in his works; and, above all, we should 
expect that he would have taken at least some trouble to make his com- 
ments in the ‘Celtic edition’ conform with its biblical text both as 
regards subject-matter and readings. Nor can we support a suggestion 
of two editions from the hand of Bede himself by reference to an ap- 
parently parallel situation in Acts, to which Bede issued first an Expositio 
and subsequently a Retractatio; for, whereas in the case of the Apocalypse- 
Commentary the differences between the Durham manuscripts and the 
majority are (apart from trifles) confined to the biblical text, the com- 
mentary proper being the same in all manuscripts, in the case of the 
Acts-Commentaries it is the commentaries which differ while the biblical 
text is (again, apart from trifles) the same in both. The apparent parallel, 
therefore, proves illusory. 

We are accordingly driven to the conclusion that the genuine Bede 
Apocalypse text is the text in the prevailing manuscript tradition, and 
that the Celtic text of the Durham manuscripts represents a deliberate 
replacement of the original, carried through systematically by some 
reviser at a later date. 

When, where, and why this replacement was effected we can only 
guess. And I do not intend now even to try to guess. My purpose now 
is simply to point out that there has been a replacement, and to draw 
attention to the importance for the study of the Latin Apocalypse of the 
text by which the original has been replaced. Of the Celtic gospels there 
are a number of extant manuscripts; but to the Celtic text of the later 
books of the New Testament the ‘Book of Armagh’, to the best of my 
knowledge, stands alone as the sole surviving witness. Yet if what I have 
argued is sound, so far as the Apocalypse is concerned, the ‘Book of 
Armagh’ no longer stands alone ; for hidden away in the Durham manu- 
scripts of Bede’s Commentary is a second Celtic Apocalypse text, which 
deserves, and which will no doubt repay, more detailed and extended 
study. H. F. D. Sparks 
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Everyday Life in Babylon and Assyria. By Grorces CONTENAU. 
Translated by K. R. and A. R. Maxwet-Hys.op. Pp. 324, 
with 24 plates, 30 figures, and a map. London: Edward Arnold 
(Publishers Ltd.), 1954. 25s. 


Tuts book is a substantial account, based on first-hand knowledge of 
literary and non-literary remains, of what man achieved in the Tigris- 
Euphrates regions during the last three millennia B.c. The title of the 
book and the period which the author selects, 700-530 B.C., prepare us 
for less than we actually get, under the headings General Information, 
King and State, Mesopotamian Thought, and Religious Life. The 
specialist may feel doubts about the frequent transposition of evidence, 
the relevance of this or that paragraph, or the omission of this or that 
source of information. But he must admire the sense of proportion, the 
firm grip on a vast amount of information which has been appropriated 
and, so to say, lived with. 

It may be that readers of the 7.7... will turn with most interest to the 
last chapter which treats of Religion. Dr. Contenau is persuaded that a 
study of the evidence reveals a ‘spiritual advance’ from the early Nature 
religion. He finds, from the time of the first Babylonian Dynasty, even 
‘mystical’ views: ‘the meaning of the phrase [fear God] widened until 
it came to signify an inconceivable and transcendent glory, and whereas 
previously devotion was equated with the fear of god, that very fear 
could now be the object of love.’ If this be indeed the ‘beginnings of 
Mysticism’, as Dr. Contenau thinks, it is arguable that, as expressed, it 
goes beyond the evidence. In any event, it is quite compatible with 
Nature religion, i.e. with the view that in the Babylonian idea, matter 
was the plastic substance out of which the gods were made. They did 
but interpret natural forces imaginatively and according to the heart. 
In this fundamental sense, Mesopotamian religion remained unchanged 
throughout its history. The peoples took their religion humanly and 
showed no inclination to indulge in large tragic cosmological or eschato- 
logical views. 

The French original of the book (1950) was good, but this excellent 
English translation has improved on it by the addition of footnotes, 
appendixes, index, plates, and drawings. The translators, Mr. and Mrs. 
Maxwell-Hyslop, are to be congratulated both on their enterprise in 
supplying a real need—no book in English comes within miles of it— 
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and on the skill and grace of their translation. It ought also to be added 


that the book is altogether a pleasure to handle and to use. 
T. Fisu 


Die Biicher Genesis-Exodus: eine rhythmische Untersuchung. By A. 
Bruno. Pp. 327. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1953. Schw. 
Kr. 30; fesaja: eine rhythmische und textkritische Untersuchung. 
Pp. 357- do., 1953. Schw. Kr. 30; Jeremia: eine rhythmische 
Untersuchung. Pp. 283. do., 1954. Kr. 25. 


Tue author in the first of these works makes yet another attempt to 
discover the rhythmical structure of the first two books of the Penta- 
teuch. Unlike his predecessors who, often by drastic emendation, 
achieve a more or less uniform verse of a definite number of beats, Dr. 
Bruno allows himself a rich variety; so Genesis i. 1-10 works out at 
5+6+3, 6+4+4, 4+34+6, 5+4+4, 4+3+6, 64+2+5, 4+7+3 beats 
to the line. Again, the strophes are equally irregular ; so Genesis vii. 1-6 
has 13/5, 12/4, 14/6, 11/4 beats and lines to each; and so it goes on. The 
author admits that his system does not go back to oral tradition but rests 
on the written text; but what text? For his system is so elastic, or rather 
lax, that it is equally applicable to all the sources (J,E,P) and absorbs 
glosses and expansions (e.g. that of the Second Commandment) with- 
out difficulty. It is a Procrustean bed; but the bed is fitted to the victim, 
not the victim to the bed. Such a system, born of a German passion for 
schematization, defeats itself. All elevated prose has a certain rhythm, 
such as Cicero’s prose and especially his clausulae, which are almost 
metrical ; but no one has attempted to write it all out as formal verse. In 
the poetical book Dr. Bruno is perhaps more successful; for, while 
some poems (e.g. those of the book of Job) exhibit almost the regularity 
of Greek iambic verse, many (e.g. of the Psalms) are noticeably irregular 
and cannot be fitted into any schemes. His success here, however, 
rests not on the form but on the content of the poems; for the parallel- 
ism of thought so characteristic of Hebrew poetry acts as a natural check 
on the looseness of his system or lack of system. Here he works on a 
double system, assuming that parts, for example of Isaiah, are episch 
and parts lyrisch; but this becomes almost a reductio ad absurdum when 
Isaiah vi—viii, xx, xxxvi-xxxix are marked off as episch, since the rhythmi- 
cal schemes in the parts called lyrisch appear to be the same. Lastly, the 
author is not abreast of modern philological knowledge and his Hebrew 
notes are marred by gross Unformen (such as Dy, ‘1, 73°T™) and his 
emendations do not always rise above mere doggerel (for example 
“ty? x9 pep “7 ‘rich abundance doesn’t help’!). G. R. Driver 
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The Song of Songs: A Study, Modern Translation and Commentary, 
By Rosert Gorois. Pp. 108. (Texts and Studies of The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, vol. xx.) New York, 1954. 
$2.50. 


Tuis work, which follows the general pattern of the author’s Koheleth— 
The Man and His World (1951), appeared first, virtually in its entirety, 
in the Mordecai M. Kaplan Fubilee Volume (1953; English Section, pp. 
281-379). The Introduction (pp. 1-44) comprises fifteen brief sections 
on various aspects of the Song of Songs, such as the history of its inter- 
pretation, its relation to Wisdom, the place of Solomon in it, its date, 
extra-Hebrew parallels to it, its motifs and patterns, and its stylistic 
features. The newly made translation (pp. 45~77) is accompanied by 
prefatory comments to each song, and the commentary (pp. 78-98) is 
concerned with problems of text and philology. A bibliography, which 
was lacking in the Kaplan volume, has been added (pp. 99-106). 

In common with most scholars, the author regards the Song as en- 
tirely secular in character. It is a lyrical anthology on the theme of 
human love. He is aware, of course, that the subjective element must 
enter largely into any attempt at delimitation of the separate songs of 
which it is composed. His own study of the Song has, however, led him 
to find in it twenty-eight songs and fragments, which he reduces to eight 
groups, each with its basic theme. These songs and fragments span a 
period of at least five centuries, from the Solomonic to the Persian 
period. Especially noteworthy is the author’s view of iii. 6-11, which was, 
he thinks, a song composed on the occasion of one of Solomon’s 
marriages to a foreign, probably Egyptian, princess. The word ])"88 
(iii. 9) is accordingly held to be, not of Greek, but of Sanskrit, origin; 
and the syntactic construction in iii. 7 (79¢?¢ inv») can be explained 
from biblical Hebrew and Phoenician usage, or, if it be an ‘Aramaism’, 
it could be an early one (pp. 19 ff.). The bulk of the material in the Song 
is thought to be pre-exilic, probably earlier than 722 B.c., and the book 
was redacted not later than the fifth century B.c. (p. 24). The arguments 
employed for the dating of the songs do not always appear to be decisive. 
For example, the mention of Tirzah in vi. 4 does not necessarily lead, as 
the author supposes, to the conclusion that the song in which this name 
occurs must antedate 876 B.c., when Omri moved his capital from 
Tirzah to Samaria (p. 23). The poet may well have chosen a place whose 
name means ‘pleasure, beauty’ to which to compare the beauty of his 
beloved (for the beauty of Jerusalem, which stands in this verse in 
parallelism with Tirzah, see Ps. xlviii. 3, Lam. ii. 15). 

In his treatment of the Hebrew text the author sometimes shows him- 
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self distinctly ingenious. For example, he sees in 7783 niPN2 IN NINIS2 
(ii. 7, iii. 5) a deliberate alteration of the popular oaths nix3¥ "T°NQ 
‘by the Lord of Hosts’ and "3% 983 ‘by the Almighty’ (p. 28); and ni9373 
(vi. 4, 10) is rendered “great sights’ (Akk. dagdlu ‘look upon’, pp. go f.). 
A sparing use of emendation is a welcome feature of the work. Occasion- 
ally more information in justification of a meaning given to a Hebrew 
word seems called for, as, for example, when 1}"3}] (i. 4) is translated 
‘inhale’ (p. 78). 

While much of the material which is here brought together is fairly 
well known, some less familiar matters receive attention. Thus it is 
pointed out how incantation formulae can be used to elucidate the back- 
ground of the Song (e.g. in viii. 9, pp. 32 f.); and how a popular Arab song 
provides a parallel to the address to the loved one in the plural (in v. 1, 
p. 34). Deserving of mention too is the suggestion that quotations occur 
in the Song without any indication that the words are being quoted 
(e.g. in i. 8, viii. 13 f., pp. 41 f.). Such matters as these, combined with 
occasional touches of originality, make the book one which the expert 
can consult with profit; while the general reader will find in it a good 
deal to interest and inform him. D. Winton THOMAS 


Das Wort ‘6lam im Alten Testament. By E. JENNI. Pp. 88. Berlin: 
Verlag Alfred Tépelmann, 1953. 


Tuis work, a reprint from the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft \xiv-Ixv, is an exhaustive examination of the use and 
meaning of ‘6lém in the O.T., the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic 
literature. The author concludes that its etymology is not yet deter- 
mined, that it connotes distant or remote time, past or present, in all 
early instances, that the temporal sense usually implies what is unalter- 
able or final, and that in pre-Christian literature it means neither ‘world’ 
(except perhaps in three corrupt passages of Jesus ben Sira) nor 
‘aeon’ as a limited period of time (p. 25), except once in Qoheleth 
(pp. 74-76). A few disputable points may be mentioned: e.g. the text in 
Qoh. i. 10 is not corrupt (see 7.R.A.S. lxxv [1948], pp. 167-9) and the 
proposed alteration of 0% to Ymy in Qoh. iii. 11 was made not by 
Kamenetzky but by Macdonald (see 7.B.L. xviii [1899], p. 212). Apart 
from a few such slips and a tendency to over-refinement in explanations 
and to indulgence in speculations which may seem alien to the sim- 
plicity and directness of the ancient mind, this work may be confidently 
taken up as a trustworthy, indeed invaluable, study of an intricate 
subject. G. R. DRIVER 
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Der Traum im Alten Testament. By Ernst Lupwic Eur ics. 
Pp. 179. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft 73.) Berlin: Verlag Alfred Tépelmann, 1953. DM. 20. 


THIs monograph derives a special interest from the fact that it is the 
first ever to be devoted to a thorough study of dreams in the Old Tes- 
tamec.t, including the Apocrypha. The contents of it, and the Old Testa- 
ment passages discussed in it, may be briefly indicated. 

After a short introduction (pp. 1-12), in which the dream and the 
vision are compared, both from the point of view of philology and 
content, comes, in chapter I (pp. 13-57), a discussion of dreams ex- 
perienced at holy places. Only one clear case of incubation, strictly 
understood, is discovered in the Old Testament, viz. in 1 Kings iii, 
5-15. The other passages which are considered in this chapter are 
Gen. xv; xxviii. 10—xxix. 1; xlvi. 1-5; 1 Sam. iii; Is. kxv. 4; Ps. iii. 6; 
iv. 9; xvii. 5; lxiii. In chapter II (pp. 58-124) symbolic dreams, that is, 
dreams which need to be interpreted, are dealt with (Gen. xxxvii. 5-8, 
mit God’s commands are treated in chapter III (pp. 125-36; Gen. xx; 
Xxxi. 10-13, xxiv). Chapter IV (pp. 137-50) is devoted to the dream as 
a medium of God’s revelation of himself (Num. xii. 6-8; 1 Sam. xxviii. 
6, 15; Joel iii. 1; Job iv. 12-16; vii. 13 f.; xxiii. 14-16; 2 Macc. xv. 11- 
16; Wisd. xviii. 17-19). The dream as something fleeting or valueless is 
the subject of chapter V (pp. 151-4; Isa. xxix. 7 f.; Job xx. 8; Ps. lxxiii. 
20; cxxvi. 1). And in chapter VI (pp. 155~70) the rejection of the dream 
as a medium of revelation is discussed (Jer. xxiii. 25-32; xxvii. 9 f.; 
xxix. 8 f.; Deut. xiii. 2-6; Zech. x. 2; Eccles. v. (2) 6; Ecclus. xxii. 
1-8; xl. 5~7; Letter of Aristeas 213-16). 

The author is at pains to emphasize the fact that he has taken no 
account in his work of modern psychological research. The object of 
study here is not dreams which are related by those who have dreamt 
them, but literary productions which are the work of writers who relate 
the dreams of others. Such literary productions, the author believes, 
have to be judged quite differently from dreams dreamt by the dreamer 
himself. The dream in the Old Testament is not so much a psychologi- 
cal as a ‘traditio-religio-historico’ phenomenon, and the central prob- 
lem is concerned, not with the discovery of the ‘motive’ of a dream, 
but with the reason why, in a particular passage in the Old Testament, 
mention is made of a dream. 

The numerous Old Testament passages which come in for considera- 
tion are discussed with great care, in much detail, and with full docu- 
mentation. When necessary, the literary sources are analysed ; difficulties 
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in the Hebrew text receive due attention; and there are references 
throughout to relevant extra-biblical material, for example, to Egyptian, 
Accadian, and Hittite sources, to Ugaritic, Rabbinic, and Islamic litera- 
ture, and to Josephus. While in all this the scholar will find much to 
claim his serious attention, there is much too that is of more general 
interest. Thus, for example, it is pointed out how the suppression of 
traditions attaching to local sanctuaries, following upon the promulga- 
tion of Deuteronomy, helps to explain the small amount of evidence 
there is in the Old Testament for incubation in Israel (p. 18); and how, 
at an earlier, Canaanite, stage of the narrative, incubation may have to 
be allowed for (e.g. in Gen. xxviii. 10—xxix. 1), though in the Old Testa- 
ment narrative there is no question of it (p. 32). Further, it emerges more 
clearly than ever from this study that in the Old Testament there is a 
firm conviction that dreams have a reality (pp. 122, 134, 149), and that 
they are sent from God (pp. 78, 89, 122). Their interpretation too is 
successful only if God vouchsafes it (Gen. xl. 8; xli. 16). Dream inter- 
pretation in the Old Testament is not, as the Egyptians thought, a 
science to be learnt (p. 68). In symbolic dreams, again, it is worthy of 
note that, while the material is sometimes drawn from the everyday life 
of the dreamer (e.g. Gen. xxxvii. 5-8; xl), it is at other times drawn from 
the world of mythology (e.g. Gen. xxxvii. 9 f.; Dan. ii and iv; pp. 123 ff.). 
It is shown also how Joel (iii. 1) introduces something new into current 
thinking in Israel—the possession of the spirit of God, from which 
dreams result, is no longer conceived of as the privilege of charismatic 
individuals, but as something which the whole community of Israel will 
enjoy (pp. 140 f.); and how, in his rejection of the dream as a medium of 
revelation, Jeremiah, for whom only the ‘word’ was valid as authentic 
revelation, holds a special place in Old Testament thought (pp. 156 ff.). 
The author has read unusually wideiy, and the weightiest opinion 
does not deter him from exercising independence of judgement (see, for 
example pp. 29, 48, 59, 123). His book will, it can hardly be doubted, 
have a lasting value, not only for students of the Old Testament, but 
also of comparative religion and of the psychology of religion. A useful 
list of authorities which are frequently cited in the work is provided (pp. 
173-7). It is a matter for regret, however, that, in a book which offers 
the reader so rich a store of material, no index has been supplied. 
D. WINTON THOMAS 
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Collettivismo e Individualismo nel Vecchio Testamento. By FRANCESCO 
SPADAFORA. Pp. xxiv-+398. (Quaderni Esegetici 2.) Rovigo: 
Istituto Padano di Arti Grafiche, 1953. Lire 2,000. 


Tue author of this thorough and scholarly work has already contributed 
a commentary on Ezekiel to the Italian series La Sacra Bibbia, published 
by Marietti of Turin. The title is not a very attractive one, but the work 
studies carefully the religion of Israel in its application to the community 
as a whole and to each individual member of that community. After a 
preliminary chapter on various schools of thought, the author discusses 
in turn the principle of solidarity as it is found throughout the Old 
Testament; collectivism in the Old Testament (or the relation of Israel 
as a community with God); and, finally, individualism in the Old 
Testament. Dr. Spadafora explicitly rejects any attempt to distinguish 
between a pre-exilic collectivism and a post-exilic individualism. A 
chapter that is really an appendix to the work as a whole considers the 
thought of Jeremiah and Ezekiel on these issues. The very extensive 
bibliography does not always use the latest editions of the works cited 
(Eichrodt’s Theologie des A.T., for example, is used only in the first 
edition of 1933 ff.) and there are some misprints (e.g. Héhler for Kohler, 
p- xxi, last line). Joun M. T. Barton 


A Biblical Approach to the Doctrine of the Trinity. By G. A. F. 
KNIGHT. Pp. 78. (Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional 
Papers No. 1.) Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd Ltd., 1953. 6s. 


Tue author of this booklet which contains four lectures delivered in 
Melbourne in 1950 does good service in recalling Christian theologians 
to a reconsideration of the Old Testament thought forms out of which 
the Christian faith sprang and which constitute its inescapable back- 
ground. The book may do much to secure a continuity of thought be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments in the theology of the Trinity 
and to establish the roots of that theology in the Old Testament record 
of the experience of God which Israel enjoyed in a unique way. It does 
justice to Hebrew anthropomorphism which is thought by some to be 
the vitalizing element in the Old Testament. Full attention is also paid 
to the gradual unfolding of God’s nature in the story of his chosen 
people. The method of treatment is to review some of the terms of 
mediation: angel, name, spirit, glory, and face. The conclusion to which 
this leads is that the use of terms such as these shows that the Hebrews 
thought of God in terms of unity in diversity. 

One of the arguments in support of this conclusion is that the one- 
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ness of God expressed in the Shema is to be interpreted in the same man- 
ner as the one flesh which Adam and Eve became (Gen. ii. 24). Thus the 
oneness of Yahweh is a ugity of the several diverse forms in which he 
appears. This interpretation leaves completely on one side the possibility 
that Yahweh’s oneness is in contrast to the many Baals. It is well 
known that the Shema is not easy to translate and Mr. Knight evidently 
feels the difficulty for he has put two forms of it into his book. On 
p. 17 it stands as ‘Hear, O Israel, Jahweh thy God is one Jahweh’ and on 
p. 47 (where the reference is given wrongly as vi. 5) “The Lord our 
God is Jahweh, one’. 

Unfortunately, this is typical of much that is in the book and the 
present reviewer finds it profoundly disturbing for that reason. We are 
encouraged in the early pages of the book to remember that much 
Christian theology is built up on Greek modes of thought and expression 
derived in part from the Septuagint and on that account to try to recover 
an understanding of Hebrew modes of thought. This, of course, is 
wholly desirable. Less desirable is the use of a Latin phrase alter ego in 
the exposition of Hebrew thought for it does not in itself make the 
Hebrew easier of understanding. The phrase is used in the exegesis of 
Exod. xxxiii. 14-23 in the following way: ‘Here God’s face is clearly an 
alter ego of God, equated with the Name, and wholly equivalent to the 
Angel of the Covenant of Exod. xxiii. 20’ (p. 29). In point of fact there is 
no specific equation of face with the name, the angel is nowhere called 
the Angel of the Covenant and the force of Exod. xxxiii. 14, 15 (‘my 
face will go . . .’) must be measured by 2 Sam. xvii. 11. In the latter 
passage Hushai counsels Absalom that his face should go to battle. Hushai 
did not mean ‘let your alter ego go into battle’. As is generally recognized, 
‘face’, like nephesh, when it has pronominal suffixes, can take the place 
of a strong personal pronoun. The passage means that God himself 
would go with his people. 

Again, we are told that ‘God is indeed a communion within Himself, 
an organism, the Trinity’ (p. 28). This goes beyond the evidence, which 
is that the Hebrews, seeking to express their‘unique experience of God, 
used terms like angel, name, spirit, glory, face, and wisdom. Taken 
together, they would constitute far more than a trinity, but taken 
separately, as they should be because they do not occur together or in 
the same writers, they are different ways of speaking of one basic ex- 
perience, that of God on earth among men. Language is a limited 
medium to express religious experience. 

On p. 41 we read that ‘Solomon built the Temple for the Face of 
God’. There is no Hebrew statement that can be properly thus inter- 
preted and the author’s next words reduce it to absurdity. ‘Now’, he 
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says, ‘since it is through the mouth which is part of the Face that the 
will is uttered, it is no surprise to us to find Amos can say a couple of 
hundred years after Solomon “the Lord roars from Zion” (Amos i. 2),’ 

It is very regrettable that a book so admirable in intention should lay 
itself open to criticisms of loose exegesis. L. H. BRocKINcTon 


Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Religions and Early Judaism. By 
ROLAND KEITH YERKES. Pp. xix-++-267. London: A. and C. Black, 
1953. 18s. net. 


It is to be regretted that such far-reaching claims for this book are set 
forth on its cover, for those who hope to find in it a new and authorita- 
tive interpretation of the meaning of sacrifice will be disappointed. The 
honesty and single-mindedness of the author are apparent, but one of 
the most serious disabilities under which the book labours is that, in 
fields where so many advances have recently been made, its information 
is so out of date. A casual example occurs in note 35 on p. 230 where we 
are told that the Mesha stele is the oldest North Semitic inscription that 
we have. This unfortunate blunder is all the less excusable in that, on 
the same page, the author mentions with high commendation Professor 
W. F. Albright’s well-known and most valuable Penguin book, The 
Archaeology of Palestine. If he had read it he would have found, on p. 
188, a mention of the inscription on the sarcophagus of Ahiram, King of 
Tyre, which is about 200 years earlier. Even more inexplicable is the 
absence of any reference to the Ugaritic texts in which many of the 
Hebrew technical terms for various types of sacrifices occur, and which 
contain much material of vital importance for any discussion of the 
history and meaning of sacrifice. Professor Eissfeldt’s Molk als Opfer- 
Begriff, which has revolutionized many earlier interpretations of Hebrew 
sacrificial terms, receives no mention, nor does Dussaud’s book on the 
Canaanite origins of Hebrew sacrifice. Within the last twenty years a 
number of notable studies in this subject have appeared, none of which 
seem to be known to the author. A book which either ignores or is un- 
aware of the most recent scholarly work in its subject may have merits 
but can hardly claim to be authoritative. 

In the course of his investigation into the origins of sacrifice, the 
author enters the fields of anthropology, archaeology, classical studies, 
Semitic studies, comparative religion, Church history, theology, and 
liturgiology. It would be unreasonable to expect any man to be an expert 
in all these branches of scholarship, but we are at least entitled to ask 
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tthe | that he should be familiar with the latest work of those who are experts 
le of in these fields. 


- 2)." In the anthropological section of his book, the author frequently 
d lay makes statements which would be questioned or denied by modern 
3TON 


anthropologists. On p. 36 he says, “That maturity rites were never con- 
sidered quite as important as birth rites will probably explain the 
paucity of information upon them.’ In the first place, it is not clear 
whether the author clearly distinguishes between the initiation rites of 
_ By puberty and what anthropologists call ‘rites of maturation’, connected 
lack. | With the passage from one age grade to another. If, as seems probable, he 
, is referring to the latter, then his information is out of date, since there is 
now quite a considerable literature dealing with maturation rites. In the 
© ect field of archaeology, in addition to what has already been said about the 
pense Moabite Stone, it may be added that the author’s knowledge of early 


—EEE 


The Mesopotamian religion does not go beyond what is contained in 
a of Jastrow’s book on Babylonian and Assyrian Religion. In its time this 
it, in | was a standard work and still remains a most valuable book of reference, 
ation 


but an enormous amount of new material has been collected since 1912, 
‘e€we | and the author’s discussion of such rites as the Day of Atonement and 





that the New Year Festival shows no knowledge of the light thrown by new 
t, on Babylonian sources on these Hebrew rituals. 
sear It may perhaps seem hypercritical to refer to the author’s translitera- 
The tion of Greek and Hebrew, but Greek schclars will surely find it irritat- 
am ing to see the frequent occurrence of such monstrosities as ‘thueined’, 
ng of and to have Greek printed without accents or breathings; moreover, 
s the there is a recognized international system of transliteration for Hebrew, 
f the and it is annoying to find a word like ‘olah, whose first letter ‘ain is 
‘hich always represented by the rough breathing, printed as if it began with 
fthe | an aleph, to say nothing of such forms as chattath and zevach; nor do 
pfer- Hebrew scholars need to be told that kipper should be pronounced 
brew kippatre! 
nthe | We must turn now to some important points of interpretation. First, 
mee running throughout the book, is the basic assumption that the death of 
yhich the victim had no significance in any sacrifice (p. 84 and passim). On 
devel more than one count this assumption is open to question. In the various 
ierits | substitution rituals, in foundation sacrifices, and particularly in the New 
Year rituals, few scholars, if any, would agree that the death of the 
, the victim is not of essential significance. But the gravity of this assumption 
dies, is most apparent when it is applied to the death of Christ. It leads to 
and what may be called a ‘reduced’ soteriology which is to be regretted. ‘The 
= Epistle to the Hebrews, which lays such stress on the death of Christ, is 
D as 


treated as the work of a writer who was not fully aware of the meaning 
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of the rites which he was interpreting. Closely allied to this point of view 
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is the author’s interpretation of kipper and its derivatives, and of the An. 
corresponding Greek ‘Adoxeo8a and its derivatives, as signifying x 
‘purification’. This will hardly be accepted as sound, either philologically | Prot 
or exegetically. Its corollary is a confused and reduced doctrine of the } _ tacti 
atonement. | and 

There is no bibliography and it is noticeable that most of the authori- | bes 
ties cited in the notes are books which were standard works at the one. 
beginning of the century or even earlier, but which now need to be coul 
supplemented by the results of modern scholarship. The index is in- isms 
adequate, and the Hebrew words dealt with should have had an index to inde 


} 
themselves, as the Latin and Greek words have. perh 
It is with real sadness of heart that we have to record such an un- | 





scart 

favourable judgement on a book which has evidently been a labour of meni 
love to the author. S. H. Hooke arise 
‘look 

; com 

Repertorium Lexicographicum Graecum. By HARALD and BLENDA | » 
RIESENFELD. Pp. 95. (Coniectanea N mentica, XIV - 

Pp. 95- ( c eotestamentica, ) . 

Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksell. Kr. 14. py 
Tuis is a useful list of indexes and dictionaries to the works of most of const 
the classical and many Christian Greek writers. The authors take as in th 
their field the whole range of ancient and Byzantine literature, but, as reas 
they point out, their list is more complete for the classical than for the Mot 
later writers. W 
The student of the Greek Fathers will find this a helpful book, with (to 1 
most of the rather scanty number of good indexes which at present Prof 
exist accurately noted. Occasionally a description is misleading: thus, | __ tion: 
Stahlin’s truly superb index to Clement is noted as ‘fairly complete’. prev 
This description might more appropriately be applied to the list itself. ing 
There are some omissions, such as Johnston’s edition of Basil, De tain! 
Spiritu Sancto, in the Cambridge Patristic Texts, the Mingarelli (Migne) lend 
_ index to Didymus, De Trinitate, Meecham’s Diognetus, and Krabinger’s Rar 
edition of Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio Dominica. All these indexes are para 
certainly very incomplete, but so are many of those which are included | as i 
in the book. Coleman-Norton’s index to Palladius’s Dialogue is a more j Mat 
important omission, and although several pages are devoted to biblical his i 
indexes, concordances, and dictionaries, Kittel appears to be missing. T 
Nevertheless, the book, taken as a whole, is valuable to the reader of the | 
Christian literature as well as to the classicist for whom it is more debs 


particularly intended. G. W. H. LAMPE an ¢ 
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An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek. By C. F. D. Mou te. Pp, 
x+241. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 25s. 


ProressoOR Mou e describes his book as ‘an attempt to provide a syn- 
tactical comparion to the interpretation of the New Testament’ (p. vii), 
and modestly refuses to allow that it is a systematic syntax. It can only 
be said that it is uncommonly like one, and a very valuable and welcome 
one. A glance at the table of contents shows that little is wanting that 
could be expected in a New Testament syntax, and chapters on Semit- 
isms, Latinisms, and ‘Miscellaneous Notes on Style’ are included. Full 
indexes facilitate the use of the book for reference, and it is in this way, 
perhaps, that it will be most profitably employed. Prof. Moule can 
scarcely be said to have a ‘case’ to state, as Moulton had in his Prolego- 
mena. He judges each syntactical problem, or group of problems, as it 
arises ; and it seems likely that henceforth the prudent commentator will 
‘look up Moule’ as well as Moulton and other grammarians before he 
commits himself on a linguistic crux. 

It is indeed to be wished that Prof. Moule had more often given his 
readers the explicit guidance of his opinion. Thus, for example, he 
writes, ‘In John xvi. 9-11 it is a nice point whether the Aoti-clauses mean 
in that . . . (i.e. define the sin, the dikaiosune, and the judgment) or are 
consequential (i.e. indicate that the sin, etc., are the result of the conditions 
in the Aoti-clauses)’ (p. 147). This is truly a ‘nice point’; and for that 
reason the reader is the more anxious to know to which alternative Prof. 
Moule himself inclines. 

When an opinion is expressed it is likely to carry great weight. Thus 
(to take as example a passage of a very different kind from the last) 
Prof. Moule notes that Acts xvi. 6 is one of only two possible excep- 
tions to the (empirical) rule that an aorist participle refers to action 
previous to that referred to in the main verb, and even here the render- 
ing ‘they went through . . . because they had been prevented . . . is cer- 
tainly the natural translation of the Greek’ (p. 100). This judgement 
lends powerful support to Lake’s interpretation of the passage against 
Ramsay’s. Another important pronouncement is on Mark iv. 12 and the 
parallels, where Prof. Moule thinks it best to ‘take both Aina and mepote 
as instances of the Semitic blurring of purpose and result, so that 
Matthew’s change of hina to hot: is essentially true to the sense, while 
his illogical retention of the mepote is true to the Semitic idiom’ (p. 143). 

The reader in search of controversial material will probably turn to 
the chapter on Semitisms; he will not, however, find much scope for 
debate. Prof. Moule, perhaps wisely, eschews generalizations, and gives 
an objective account of constructions which point in the direction of 
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Semitism. He deals with Broad Qualities of Style (such as parataxis and 
parallelism), Particular Idioms (especially the adjectival genitive, the 
redundant pronoun, uses and disuse of the article, ‘the epithumia 
epethumesa construction’, certain participial constructions, and the use 
of archesthai), Literal Translation (for example, pas . . . ou instead of 
oudeis, certain prepositional phrases, and the use of psyche for ‘self’), 
Transliterations, and Sheer Mistakes (a longer analysis of alleged mis- 
translations from Hebrew and Aramaic would have been welcome here). 
He adds a very interesting note on Unused Semitisms, and another on 
the relevantiiterature. All in all, this is by far the best short account of the 
subject in English, perhaps in any language ; but, once more, one would 
have liked Prof. Moule to venture some more general characterization 
(from this point of view) of the various Greek styles found in the New 
Testament. One would also have been glad to see some remarks on the 
very important question, raised especially by Dr. Black in his An 
Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, of the bearing of Semitisms 
on textual criticism. These importunate requests for more than we have 
been given are, however, ungracious; one can only hope that Prof. 
Moule will forgive them, and take them as expressions of gratitude for 
what he has written. C. K. Barrett 


Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Begriindet von 
GERHARD KITTEL; herausgegeben von GERHARD FRIEDRICH. 


Tue revival and continuation of the great Wérterbuch, after its period 
of eclipse, gave deep satisfaction to all students of the New Testament, 
to whom it had become indispensable. The new issues in general display 
the same thoroughness of scholarship as characterized the work from 
the outset. Thirteen Lieferungen of the fifth volume have just come to 
my hands, and I here resume, longo intervallo, the occasional notes 
which I contributed to the Journal before the war. 
EvAov 

J. Schneider rightly traces the use of this word, where we should 
expect craupés, in Acts v. 30, x. 39, xiii. 29, Gal. iii. 13, 1 Pet. ii. 24, to 
the influence of the LXX, which so renders V¥ (piece of timber, pole, 
and so gibbet), in contexts which refer to the exposure of the body of a 
criminal after execution. It was the normal sequel to death by stoning. 
The fact that the expression xpeudoa émi EvAov, the LXX equivalent of 
yy~y mn (Deut. xxi. 22), is used to describe the death of Christ would 
appear to show that the (Roman) form of execution by crucifixion was 
understood as a substitute or equivalent for the Jewish penalty of stoning 
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and | and gibbeting. This is in fact presupposed in Paul’s citation of Deut. 


the xxi. 23 in Gal. iii. 13. But it might have been worth while to mention 
mia | that the same view is taken in the Baraita in Bab. Sanh. 43, where it is 
use | reported that ‘they hanged (1719) Jesus on the Eve of Passover’. The 
iof } statement which follows, that Jesus was condemned to be stoned, may 
If’), perhaps be understood as only underlining the fact that crucifixion is 
nis- accepted as the equivalent of the penalty assigned in the Torah. The 
re), charge on which he is here said to have been condemned to this penalty 
>on is that he practised sorcery (cf. Mk. iii. 22-26 and parallels), and seduced 
‘the and incited Israel (scél. into idolatry or other forbidden courses). The 
mld | terms used are M73 and N10, both of which occur in Deut. xiii. 6~7, with 
tion reference to the seduction of Israel from loyalty to Jahweh. M3 is here 
Jew |  mAavay (cf. Matt. xxvii. 63) and MO is wapaxadeiv; but in 2 Chron. 
the Xviii. 31 it is doorpépew (cf. Luke xxiii. 14), and in a few passages of 
An | Judges, Kings, and Chronicles it is émeiew (cf. Luke xxiii. 5, dvaceie: - 
sms rov Aadv). These correspondences strongly suggest that the primitive 
lave | Christian tradition about the death of Christ has preserved a correct un- 
of, | derstanding of the intention of the Jewish authorities who compassed 
. for it, an intention which was not obscured by the fact that, since they had 
2ETT to act dua yeupos avduwy, the proper legal forms could not be observed. 
The importance of this for an historical estimate of the tradition is 
obvious. 
von In 1 Pet. ii. 24 Schneider takes the view that the author has used the 


q expression avijveyxev émi 7d EvAov ‘under the influence of Pauline ideas’. 
But since he holds (a) that the expression {vAov for the cross is primitive- 


riod 

ont Christian, and (5) that the language of 1 Pet. ii. 24 was ‘certainly moulded 
play in connexion with Isaiah liii. 4, 12’, with some possible influence from 
roms Lev. xvi. 21 sqq., it is difficult to see what ground remains for assuming 


— a Pauline source. Is not this a case where a traditional dogma of criti- 
cism is maintained after the reasons which were originally adduced for 





otes - 
it have been abandoned? 
‘086s 

ould In the course of an extremely full and careful study of this word, 
4, to W. Michaelis distinguishes the biblical usage of the term, with its pre- 
pole, | dominantly Hebraic systern of associations and implications, from the 
of a typically Hellenistic usage. Briefly, in the latter usage d5ds is primarily 
ing. the process by which a more or less remote goal—evdaipovia, ywdors 
nt of 600, dBavacia, or whatever it may be—is gradually approached, and 
ould the character and value of the way are determined by the goal; whereas 
was in a Hebraic setting the way has its own inherent significance deter- 


mined by God’s command, without any special attention being directed 
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to the end towards which it leads. ‘The figure of the way in the LXX 
is not defined from a goal which should attract man, or for which he 
should strive: the figure depends rather on the presupposition that the 
command of God stands at the beginning of the way.’ The antithesis 
is, of course, not absolute: the writer does not pretend that it is; but 
as a broad characterization it seems to be illuminating, and to have a 
wide range of application. I should be disposed to apply it, as Michaelis 
does not, to the understanding of Jn. xiv. 4 according to the shorter text 
(which he discusses, while preferring the longer text). ‘You know the 
way where I am going.’ Thomas protests ‘It is impossible to know 
the way without first knowing the goal to which it leads’—in which, 
according to Michaelis’s canon, he is speaking like a Hellenist. The 
reply, in effect, is that he does not need to know the goal, since he 
already knows the way, which is Christ himself. In xiv. 6 I should entirely 
agree with the writer that of the three terms d3ds is the governing con- 
cept: ‘Jesus is the way, inasmuch as, or in so far as, He is truth and 
life’ (and is truth and life for men here and now). It is true that the 
idea of the goal is also in view—and here the ‘Hellenistic’ moment 
comes in: the Way is the way to the Father; yet not in the sense that 
the knowledge or vision of God lies at the other end of the road. On the 
contrary, the goal is given in the Way: ‘He who has seen me has seen 
the Father’: “You have seen Him; you know Him’. The ‘Hebraic’ and 
the ‘Hellenistic’ have entered into a unity, producing a new concept in 
which it is no longer possible to draw a line between them. 


*Oriow 

On Mk. viii. 33, Matt. xvi. 23, Seesemann writes: ‘Wenn Jesus daher 
den Petrus hinter sich weist, weil er nicht das, was Gottes ist, sinnt, sondern 
menschliches, so bedeutet diese Ablehnung die Forderung der absoluten 
Trennung von allem Satanischen, von allem, was nicht von Gott 
kommt.’ This is doubtless true, in a broad way, but it does not go far 
towards explaining the enigmatic expression, draye dricw pov. In all 
other relevant passages d7iow pov refers, as Seesemann shows, to the 
‘following’ of Jesus, either in the simple, literal sense of accompanying 
him on his travels, or in the extended sense of adhering to his cause 
(like ériow adrod, Jn. xii. 19), or sharing his work and his lot. Thus the 
phrase stands for a position which is the place of honour because it is 
the place of loyalty to Jesus, and dedre dicw pov is natural as an invita- 
tion to occupy that place. In Mk. viii. 33, on the other hand, the verb is 
imdyew, which connotes dismissal rather than invitation, and yet the 
place to which Peter is bidden to go is defined by the same phrase, 
ériow pov, which, it seems, must be taken here (and here alone in the 
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N.T.) to mean ‘behind my back’, as a place of disgrace rather than of 
honour. (In Apoc. i. 10 it does mean ‘behind my back’, but in a merely 
topographical sense.) This seems almost incredible. Has any better 
suggestion been made than that which Wellhausen offered in his Ein- 
leitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (2nd ed., 1911)? He suggested that the 
pov is really intrusive (arising, we may suppose, from unconscious 
reminiscence of the numerous occurrences of the phrase d7iow pov), and 
that the presumed Aramaic original of the saying had 871NX? 91, which 
should have been rendered dmaye (or améAGe) cis ta Orricw (as Jn. vi. 66, 
xviii. 6): ‘Go backward’, i.e. retire, withdraw. He who ov ¢povet ra tod 
@eod has no locus standi; he must withdraw from a position which he is 
unworthy and unable to hold, and in which he is a oxdvdadov. This 
gives at least a perspicuous sense. 


Opy7. 

In discussing the Old Testament usage of the term, Fichtner notes 
that in Jer. 1. 25 oxevn dpyfs means ‘instruments of wrath’. The same 
Hebrew expression, 131 “99, in Isa. xiii. 5 is rendered é7Aoudyou, under 
the influence (he suggests) of €@ve: d7Aoudyw in the preceding verse. In 
any case the meaning is true to the prophet’s intention: the ‘instruments 
of wrath’ are the nations whom Jahweh uses to carry out his judge- 
ments upon evildoers (such as Assyria, ‘the rod of mine anger’, Isa. x. 5). 
In the New Testament section of the same article, Stahlin does not 
discuss the bearing of the LXX use of oxevn dpyfjs upon Rom. ix. 22. If 
the text of the majority of our authorities is accepted, the words nveyxev 
... oxedn opyis must inevitably be regarded as an echo, almost a quota- 
tion, of Jer. i. 25. The reading of FGd*, omitting jveyxev and inserting 
eis before oxevn, seems more likely to be an attempt to ease a difficult 
passage than the survival of an older text; but, even if it were accepted, 
it would be difficult to avoid an allusion to Jeremiah. The question, 
therefore, ought to be raised whether Paul’s meaning should be deter- 
mined from Jeremiah. Stahlin assumes, perhaps rightly, the traditional 
sense of oxevn dpyis, ‘objects of wrath’. But on the analogy of Jeremiah 
the sentence might well mean ‘God . . . wielded the weapons of judge- 
ment with great restraint’—restraint or long-suffering towards the 
victims, not the instruments ; i.e. although He has already at His disposal, 
and ready for action, the forces or agencies through which the terrors 
of judgement might at any moment be unleashed, God delays the end, 
in order (verse 23) that there may be opportunity for the full display 
of His glory (cf. 2 Pet. iii. 9). In this sense the oxevn dpyijs might be angelic 
powers, or even the pagan empire, which is Qcod dudxovos Exduxos eis 
opyjv (Rom. xiii. 4). In any case such agencies are in the end destined to 
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amwAea. This would involve taking oxedn éAdovs as ‘instruments of 
mercy’, which is more difficult, but hardly impossible. In the theodicy 
of Rom. 11 the converted gentiles will in the end be the means by 
which Israel will receive mercy (xi. 31), and they, as well as converted 
Israel, are ‘prepared for glory’ (ix. 23). Upon this showing, oxedos eis 
Tyshv (21) is balanced by oxen & mponroipacer eis Sdéav (23), and oxeios 
eis dtysdav (21) by oxedn xarnpriopéva eis amawAevav (22), but in 22-23 
each class of oxedos is further defined by the use it serves, as instrument 
of wrath or of mercy. I put this forward, quite tentatively, for con- 
sideration simply because it is rarely safe to ignore the LXX in attempt- 
ing to determine the meaning of Pauline language. 

On the debated question whether épy) Geod in the N.T. is to be 
construed as affectus or as effectus, Stahlin has a balanced and well- 
documented discussion. He allows that ‘the thought of the effect stands 
out more strongly than that of the “psychic reaction” ’, and he gives 
weight to the fact that dpy7 is frequently used (not without O.T. pre- 
cedent) absolutely, without being qualified by the genitive Qcoi, as if 
it were an ‘independently working power’. But he points out that this 
is true also of ydpis, and concludes that in some opy7j-passages of the 
N.T. the idea of an actual attitude or disposition (Verhalten) of God is 
as little to be excluded as in passages which speak of His aydzn or His 
éAeos: in the N.T., as in the O.T., ‘dpyy is both God’s disapproval of 
evil, His “‘passio: ste” reaction against every will opposed to God, and 
His judicial intervention against it’. Yet it is surely not without signi- 
ficance that the idea of God’s grace * frequently represented by the 
verb yapilecOa, that of His love by the verb dyamay, and that of His 
mercy by the verb éAceiv, in each case with God as personal subject, 
whereas the verb dpyifeo8a: is never used with God as subject, but is 
avoided by awkward periphrases. C. H. Dopp 

(To be continued) 


Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. By H. Ipris BELL. Pp. x 
+117. (Liverpool Monographs in Archaeology and Oriental 
Studies.) Liverpool: at the University Press, 1953. 15s. 


Tuis volume contains four lectures (“The Pagan Amalgam’, “The Jews 
in Egypt’, “The Preparation for Christianity’, “The Christian Triumph’) 
delivered by Sir Harold Bell under the Forwood Foundation for the 
Philosophy and History of Religion : a brief and serviceable bibliography, 
addressed primarily to the general reader, follows. It is a most welcome 
publication, showing all its author’s penetration, knowledge, clarity, 
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and warmth of sympathy and understanding, a book to be read straight 
through and then to be consulted constantly. The selection of material is 
admirable, the presentation lucid and fascinating. 

The title of the first lecture aptly describes the remarkable mixture of 
elements in Egyptian paganism during the period under consideration 
and the lecture itself traces in masterly style the main lines of evolution 
and gives vivid and apt illustrations. The second lecture does justice to 
the new light which the Elephantine documents threw on the whole 
development of Judaism, discusses the position of the Jews at Alexandria 
in masterly fashion, and gives an excellent and to me new picture of the 
Jews living up-country.' The third lecture describes the personal piety 
of paganism, as seen in many individual utterances and in the Hermetica ;? 
its title is provocative and justified. The fourth lecture carries the story 
of Christianity in Egypt down to the Peace of the Church and includes a 
page on ‘another famous heresy, Manichaeism’ (p. 95)—a phrase which 
I welcome. 

The total picture seems to me very well drawn indeed and there are 
fine observations, e.g. p. 44: ‘the work known, erroneously, as the Letter 
of Aristeas’,* p. 67 f.: ‘it is impossible to read phrases like these without 
realizing that religion, however crude some of its manifestations might 
be, was a real thing to the writers’, p. 84, n. 25 on P. Amh. i 3a, p. 97, on 
Clement of Alexandria, ‘Unlike some Christians he had no objection to 
gymnastic exercises and ball games’. On p. 37, n. 55 there is a correc- 
tion of P. Lond. 1912 (the Letter of Claudius). Minor points may be 
called in question. Personally I do not believe that clear evidence has 
been produced for mysteries of Sarapis (p. 21; cf. Mnemosyne, IV, v 
(1952), 187 f. The oath formula quoted by Bell is now supplemented by 
an earlier copy in Pap. Soc. Ital. 1290 and does not seem to admit of any 
definite ascription; cf. M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. griech. Rel. ii. 667, n. 3. 
Might it come from some group like the Sabazius worshippers known 


' Cf. now H. C. Youtie, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. \xxxiii (1952), 100 ff. on 
P. Ryl. 578 as evidence for a Jewish farmer at Philadelphia. 

2 In a new edition reference might be made to P. Oxy. 923 (written petition 
to a deity, perhaps Sarapis). 

3 'T’. Save-Séderbergh, Studies in the Coptic Manichaean Psalm-book (Arbeten 
Ekmans Universitetsfond, Uppsala, lv) has raised an important issue by drawing 
attention to the remarkable similarities between the Manichee Psalms of Thomas 
and Mandaean literature and urging that the former show borrowing from 
Mandaeism or ‘Premandaeism’. This deserves close study; cf. E. S. Drower, 
J. R. As. Soc. (1950), 190 f.; A. Guillaumont, Rev. hist. rel. cxxxviii (1950), 
235 ff.; G. Quispel, Gnosis als Weltreligion. 

* Cf. H. I. Marrou, A Diognéte, 91 f. (on what was also an apologetic). 

> Cf. the interest in chariot-races and the pancratium shown by Philo, Prov. ii. 
58 (ix. 496 Colson) and Quod omnis probus liber, 26. 
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to us from the paintings in the catacomb of Praetextatus, for which cf, 
Nilsson, ii. 634 ff. and my remarks, Am. F. Arch. 1 (1946), 145 ?). 

On p. 38 we read ‘the Hellenistic monarchies had acted similarly, not | Su 
requiring from the Jews the ordinary forms of the dynastic cult’; but well- 
the references given (Philo, Leg. 138, Flacc. 41-43) relate only to the j| usp 
lack of precedent for royal portraits or statues being set in Jewish houses 
of prayer. The point is of some importance, as involving the question of 
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what was noxmally obligatory; is there any evidence that dynastic cult Zum 
was normally required of non-Jewish dwellers in Alexandria—or N 
avoided by them? The Apollo venerated by a religious society at P, 
Hermopolis in a manner which aroused local antipathy (somewhat as__ NyB 
Jewish sacrifices at Elephantine did earlier) is almost certainly, as Bell evil 
says (p. 64) ‘a foreign god equated with Apollo’, but more likely to be aboc 
Idumaean (F, Zucker, Abh. Berlin, 1937, vi) than a deity of Asia Minor. | that 
Bell’s phrase (p. 76), ‘to souls sated with the material, humdrum fear 
security of t':e Roman Peace in the second century’ raises an interesting sucl 
question. As far as the individual was concerned, the ancients felt the tion 
peril of personal otium (cf. Catull. 51. 13, with W. Kroll’s note and Cic, equ 
Off. iii. 1), and Pliny says of Polycrates, adsiduo gaudio lassus (N.H. | find 
Xxxvii. 3), which almost suggests G. K. Chesterton’s ‘fatted lives that of Gre 
their sweetness tire’. Some pertinent reflections on society in general are int 
found. Thus Lucan i. 670 says cum domino pax ista venit and Tacitus, me! 
Ann. iv. 32, apologizes for the dullness of the period he is describing. Th 
Again, in the first century of our era, it was widely held that Imperial G€d 
peace and order had killed the possibility of great eloquence (e.g. Ps. cor 
Long. Subl. 44; Tac. Dial. 38), and Juvenal, in denouncing luxury, says is | 
nunc patimur longae pacis mala (vi. 292; cf. F. Christ, Die rémische go 
Weltherrschaft in der antiken Dichtung (Tiib. Beitr. Altert. xxxi, 1938), all 
193 ff.). So later Augustine could maintain that contemporary pagans | ot! 
yearned not for peace but for secura nequitia.' Against such theorizing pr 
must be set the tremendous emphasis set on ‘Pax’ as the slogan of 
Rome or particular rulers, and the frequency of ‘Securitas’ and “Tran- - 
quillitas’ on coins, even when actual conditions presented a striking a 
contrast. Among the Christians there was a strong belief that the Roman ck 
peace was the divinely ordained setting for the Incarnation.? In any th 
event, do people in general feel sated with security? An occasional | Pé 
Pé 
? Civ. D. ii. 29; cf. H. Fuchs, Augustin u. d. ant. Friedensgedanke, 52 f.— t 18 
Heraclit. fr. 53 ‘war is the father of all things’ did not become a common quota- ay 
tion. On the concept of peace cf. Fuchs, op. cit.; M. Grant, Univ. Edinburgh u 


Journ. (Spring 1949), 229 ff.; C. Koch, Pauly—Wissowa, xviti. iv. 2430 ff. 
2 Cf. Euseb. H.E. i. 2, 23; Prudent. Symm. ii. 597 ff.; Oros. iii. 8, 5; vi. 22, 5; 
vii. 3. 
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Victorian thought that the security of his age might not last; did any of 
them find it oppressive? 

Such matters are open to question; the value of this admirable and 
well-written book is not. It opens the new Liverpool series in a most 
auspicious way. A. D. Nock 
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Zum grammatischen Verstdndnis von Matth. 12, 44f. By H. S. 
NyserG. Zum Partizip Matth. 24, 41, by HARALD RIESENFELD. 
Pp. 16. Coniectanea Neotestamentica XIII. Lund, 1949. Kr. 1:50. 


NyBero’s article points out that in Matt. xii. 44 it is not obvious why an 
evil spirit returning after expulsion should necessarily find his former 
abode ‘empty, swept, and garnished’, although all the translations imply 
that it is a matter of course. Moreover, if it were so obvious, then why the 
fearful doom, pronounced upon ‘this wicked generation’ for being in 
such a condition? In view of these difficulties, a more logical interpreta- 
tion is sought, and is found by dint of treating xai €A@dv edpioxe: «.7.A. as 
equivalent to the protasis of a conditional clause: ‘If, when he comes, he 
finds . . .’ That this is possible is shown by a wealth of examples, in 
Greek from Aristophanes onwards, in Latin from Plautus onwards, and 
in the Indo-Germanic languages generally. Indeed, from the New Testa- 
ment itself parallels are cited (with acknowledgements to Radermacher). 
Thus, there is no need, it is said, to print a question-mark in Rom. xiii. 3 
béders 5é ut) HoPetcAar ri efovoiay, for it may be treated instead as 
conditional—‘If you wish . . .’ Finally, it is shown that this construction 
is particularly at home in a Semitic context, and the Matthaean phrase 
goes back (Nyberg claims) easily into Galilean Aramaic. Whether or not 
all the examples are convincing, Nyberg has certainly given point to an 
otherwise puzzling clause in Matt. xii. 44 and has justified his inter- 


pretation. 
Among Nyberg’s examples is Matt. xxiv. 40 f., taken to mean ‘If there 
are two in the field ..., if there are two women grinding . . .’; and he 


calls attention to the extraordinary participle, dA7jfovea, in the second 
clause. Riesenfeld, taking up this verse, points out that it also presents 
the phenomenon of a generalization broken down into its component 
parts which are held in apposition. Instead of a genitive absolute or a 
partitive genitive (‘Of two women... , one etc.’), the generalizing word 
is in the nominative. Parallels from Classical Greek reveal not only this 
appositional use, but also, significantly, a readiness in such cases to 
use a participle, with a temporal or even a nearly conditional force. Thus 
support is lent to Nyberg’s thesis, and the phenomenon of Matt. xxiv. 
41 is usefully placed in a definable grammatical class, 
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One is tempted to ask whether that particular participle may not, after dom ¢ 
all, be adequately explained as simply part of a periphrastic expression, quest 
with the écovra: of verse 40. But if not, Riesenfeld has amply established clude 
an alternative. grour 

Here are valuable additions, by scholars of repute, to those minute | calls] 
studies of idiom which, in the long run, may contribute to the solving of of Ge 
important problems of interpretation. Would that we could already say this 1 
with confidence to what those enigmatic verses, Matt. xxiv. 40 f., in fact discu 
refer! C. F. D. Moutg that | 

sider 
other 


Die Botschaft Jesu: eine traditionskritische und exegetische Unter- 
suchung. By Ernst Percy. Pp. x+ 324. (Lunds Universitets with 
Arsskrift 49 : 5). Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1953. Kr. 32. 





men 
Tuis is a large-scale study, comparable with Dr. Percy’s earlier investi- sayit 
gations of the fourth gospel, and of the epistles to the Colossians and that 
the Ephesians. In it most of the weightiest and most disputed passages that 
in the synoptic gospels are discussed at length, and the discussions | form 
rarely fail to be illuminating. A list of chapter headings will give a not bes 
altogether inadequate account of its scope. The first chapter, ‘Die | use 
Vorgeschichte’, deals with John the Baptist, the baptism of Jesus, and try, 
his temptation. The second, ‘Busspredigt und Heilsbotschaft’, after whc 
dealing with various texts bearing indirectly upon the message of Jesus, pret 
treats at great length the Beatitudes, and especially the beatitude of the upo 
poor; in this study the term ‘poor’ is investigated in the Psalms, the of | 
Psalms of Solomon, 1 Enoch, James, the Habakkuk Commentary, and Per 
elsewhere. The chapter goes on to deal with the requirement of repen- diff 
tance. The third chapter pursues the theme of ‘Die Forderungen Jesu’, wit 
and discusses his attitude to the Law, and his requirement of love to the um, 
neighbour, and of renunciation in discipleship. Chapter Four is headed cer 
‘Das Reich Gottes’; all the relevant passages are studied. In Chapter rat 
Five, ‘Der Menschensohn’, the general question of the messianic con- fro 
sciousness of Jesus is raised. Next the Son of man sayings are discussed wa 
one by one, and in detail. Dr. Percy turns to the saying about the Father | } 
and the Son (Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 22), and comes finally to the problem | ex 
of the ‘messianic secret’. } wi 
The fundamental problem (in Dr. Percy’s view) to be faced in any \ 
study of the message of Jesus, is the question whether he simply an-_  / T. 


nounced the nearness of the kingdom of God, and, in view of this, re- 
quired repentance of those who hoped to enter it, or in addition claimed 
himself to mediate salvation, that is, a share in the kingdom. With this 
is evidently bound up the question whether Jesus thought of the king- 
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dom as purely future or as in some sense also present, together with the 
question whether he regarded himself as the Messiah. Dr. Percy con- 
cludes that Jesus did in fact proclaim a Heilsbotschaft. This view is 
grounded mainly in the long discussion of the Beatitudes ; ‘when Jesus 
calls his poor and needy hearers blessed, and tells them that the kingdom 
of God belongs to them, and that they shall be satisfied, and shall laugh, 
this means that he promises them the gift of salvation’ (p. 106). The 
discussion of the kingdom of God issues in the corresponding conclusion 
that ‘according to Jesus the kingdom of God is something which, con- 
sidered in relation to its fulfilment, is still to come’, but that ‘on the 
other hand, it has already begun to come in his deeds and his message, 
and that in the sense that, through Jesus’ preaching, men are confronted 
with the kingdom of God as the gift of salvation’ (p. 223). In the treat- 
ment of the Messiahship of Jesus the paragraphs on the ‘Son of man 
sayings’ are of special interest. Dr. Percy rightly (as it seems) observes 
that the greatest problem with regard to these sayings lies in the fact 
that the prophecies of the Passion, and the prophecies of the Parousia, 
form two distinct groups. He thinks, however, that neither group can 
be safely ascribed to Jesus himself, though Jesus did (he believes) make 
use of the title ‘Son of man’. This, as applied to Jesus during his minis- 
try, was a mysterious term, which could be understood only by those 
who were receptive of his message and understood the messianic inter- 
pretation of Daniel vii. 13. “This description of himself would thus lay 
upon his hearers a demand for reflection similar to that made by many 
of the parables and other mysterious words of Jesus’ (p. 259). Dr. 
Percy’s explanation of the ‘messianic secret’ is similar to Wrede’s, but 
differs from it in one important respect. ‘In Mark we have to do not 
with the uniting of a later, messianically re-interpreted (messianisch 
umgestalteten), tradition about Jesus with the older but still living con- 
ception that Jesus became Messiah only through the resurrection, but 
rather with the uniting of a t~ ‘ition about Jesus which was messianic 
from the beginning with the belief in Jesus as the Messiah, as this belief 
was modified by the resurrection’ (p. 299). 

These few observations and quotations cannot indicate the wealth of 
exegetical material contained in this book, but it may be hoped that they 
will show that it is a work of first-rate importance. C. K. BARRETT 


The Birth of Christianity, by Maurice GocuEL. Translated from the 
French by H. C. Snape. Pp. xx-+558. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1953. 42s. 

IN 1932 the first volume of M. Goguel’s great trilogy Jésus et les origines 
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du christianisme appeared and was translated into English in the follow- 
ing year under the title The Life of Jesus. The second volume was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1946 and now appears in English (the heavy task of 
translation having been admirably performed by the Rev. H. C. Snape) 
under the title The Birth of Christianity. The third volume, L’ Eglise 
primitive, published in 1947, has not yet been translated. 

For nearly fifty years M. Goguel has been teaching at the Protestant 
Theological Faculty in Paris. During that time books and articles have 
been steadily flowing from his pen, most of which have been concerned 
with the first two centuries of the Christian era. Many articles have 
examined difficult historical problems in detail and in this way the 
author has gradually accumulated material for use in his major work on 
the origins of Christianity. Thus the volumes in the trilogy, while 
adequately documented (though there is singularly little mention of 
works by British or American scholars), are not overloaded with foot- 
notes referring to literature dealing with disputed points. The reader 
has the sense of being in touch with the mind of one who has made him- 
self master of the relevant literature, biblical and non-biblical, of the 
first two centuries, though this does not mean that he will always be 
prepared to follow the master when the tasks of interpretation and 
historical reconstruction are being undertaken. 

The plan of The Birth of Christianity is as follows. After a short but 
significant introduction the book is divided into five main parts. The 
first, entitled “The Creation of a New Object of Religious Devotion’, 
deals with the resurrection of Jesus, how men came to believe in it, how 
they interpreted its significance. The second, entitled “The Failure of 
Christianity to develop in the framework of Judaism’, deals mainly with 
the history of the Church at Jerusalem, though some attention is given 
to the activities of the apostle Peter outside Jerusalem. The third, en- 
titled “The Development of Christianity within the framework of 
Hellenism’, focuses attention upon the work of Stephen, the growth of 
the Church in Antioch, and the life and thought of St. Paul. The fourth, 
entitled “The Stabilisation of Christianity and the Formation of its 
Doctrine’, ranges over a wide field: it surveys the literature of the New 
Testament (outside the generally accepted Pauline Epistles), the Epistle 
of Clement, and the Didache, and includes an interesting comparison of 
pneumatism and eschatology as well as a valuable account of early 
heresies. The fifth part, entitled “The Reactions provoked by the Preach- 
ing of the Gospel’, is particularly concerned with the records of early 
persecutions in Jerusalem, in the Diaspora and in Rome. The whole 
book is admirably planned and arranged, and the dividing up of each 
part into smaller sections keeps the mass of material well under control. 
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Adopting words from the title of the final part I shall attempt to give 
a few ‘reactions provoked’ by the study of this book. Perhaps the major 
reaction is that of a growing confidence in the author’s reconstruction as 
the book proceeds. The earlier part is concerned with the resurrection 
of Jesus, the events on the Day of Pentecost, the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus—volcanic events whose influence is unmistakable but whose 
exact character it is hazardous to analyse. One may try to compare them 
with other similar events: but it is an essential part of the early witness 
that nothing closely similar can be envisaged. One may try to work out an 
ordered sequence: but it is an essential part of the witness that the upper- 
most element was that of surprise. M. Goguel’s interpretation of the 
birth of the faith in the resurrection may be right but it is certainly not 
the only possible interpretation and so far as I know it is not an inter- 
pretation which has won wide assent. 

As the book proceeds, however, the sense of confidence grows. The 
literary remains are far more copious, the events recorded are more 
within the range of our own experience, the situations are all the time 
becoming more stabilized. So the author’s fidelity to the material at 
his disposal enables him to build up an impressive picture of the develop- 
ment of Christianity from about the year A.D. 44 onwards and, in parti- 
cular, his treatments of the heresies and the persecutions are models of 
carefully documented historical reconstructions. Though there may be 
disagreement about details the general picture sketched in the latter 
half of the book would be regarded by many as a probable representation 
of the growth of early Christianity. 

The second main reaction is one of surprise that in these days such a 
statement as the following can be made without apparently any hesita- 
tion. ‘History is absolutely free from any positive or negative theology 
and must remain so. The business of the historian is only to establish 
the facts and set them out in order by their mutual connection. It is not 
his job to evaluate them’ (p. 11). Yet on an earlier page the author has 
affirmed that in religious literature ‘facts and their interpretation are 
indissolubly bound up together’. Just how the historian is to extract the 
‘facts’ in an attitude of complete theological neutrality never becomes 
clear to me in M. Goguel’s discussion. 

Moreover, there are strong indications that the author himself moves 
within a framework of ‘religious sociology’ which cannot easily be dis- 
sociated from all theological implications. He speaks of ‘laws of religious 
sociology’ which govern a ‘process of natural selection’, eliminating ‘those 
forms without survival value for a religious society, substituting those 
which have’. In other words Christianity is to be viewed as one among 
many other religions, subject to the laws of religious sociology, dependent 
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in some way upon a ‘process of natural selection’. Now the theological 
implications of such a view seem to me to be far-reaching and I do not 
see how an historian working within such a framework can be regarded 
as theologically neutral. 

These reactions would need much fuller statement in any attempt to 
give an adequate critique of this book. They may seem hardly to do 
justice to a volume which contains an immense amount of historical 
material, carefully sifted and arranged. Yet with all my admiration for 
the superstructure I find it hard to avoid the conclusion that at least the 
early part of it rests on quite insecure foundations. Certainly the author 
would have inspired greater confidence if his introduction had contained 
a more convincing analysis of the historian’s task. 

F. W. DILListong 


Jew and Greek: a Study in the Primitive Church. By Grecory Dix. 
Pp. vii+119. London: Dacre Press, 1953. 12s. 6d. 


THIs posthumous work (consisting of lectures originally delivered in 
Sweden and America), though not judged worthy of publication by the 
author himself, bears in fact those marks of learning and originality 
which characterized his earlier writing. It deals with the problems which 
surround the transition of the Gospel and the Church from their original 
Jewish to their subsequent Gentile environment. ‘ “‘Hellenization’”’ of 
some sort “the Gospel” had to undergo, from the mere fact that it had 
to be accepted by Greeks from Jews, and the Greek did not think like 
the Jew. The starting-point, the process and the objective of his thinking 
were not the same. By what standards can we assess distortion in such a 
case, especially when the evidence is of the delicate and complicated 
kind that it is for the history of Christianity in the first century?’ (pp. 
80 f.). To pursue all the details into which this question leads the author 
is manifestly impossible: his book is full of interesting detail. Two points 
may be mentioned. 

A matter of central significance is Christology. Did the Greeks take a 
Jewish man and make him a Hellenistic Kyrios? No, for ‘St. Paul’s casual 
quotation of the Aramaic liturgical invocation “Our Lord come” (Marana 
tha) reveals that the Jewish-Christian Church of Palestine had made 
Jesus the object of a liturgical cultus from the beginning, with all that 
that implies’ (p. 79). The fact is that the Jews thought in terms of func- 
tion, whereas the Greeks found themselves obliged to ask questions 
about relationship, and thus to speak in terms of metaphysics. Jews 
chose such expressions as Son of man, Branch, Son of David, Angel, 
Beloved, Servant; these were inadequate to the Greek world, and gave 
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place to Wisdom and Word. This is not movement from a ‘lower’ to a 
‘higher’ Christology, but from one adapted to the Jewish mind to one 
adapted to the Greek. 

Other theological changes, together with ecclesiastical and liturgical 
development, took place ; and in this process the second gospel occupies 
a place of central importance. ‘The tying of the dogma of Fesus’ Messiah- 
ship to the facts of his history in Palestine was something which took 
place in the mind of the Jewish-Christian Church, because that was the 
way the Jewish mind saw revelation, in history. But the riveting of this 
conception upon the whole Gentile-Christian Church, which was going 
to be forced to think metaphysically about the dogma, at the very moment 
when the Jewish Christian “Apostolic” generation was handing over the 
task of its proclamation to the untested Gentile-Christian future-—this 
and no less was the personal achievement of ‘‘Mark”’ (p. 74). 

This, and much more, is set down in fascinating style, and carries a 
large measure of conviction. But it is not entirely convincing because the 
presupposition on which it rests is not convincing. The first chapter is 
headed “The Conflict of the Syriac and Greek Cultures’ and this conflict 
is the essential background of the picture Dom Gregory draws. ‘[The 
Church] emerges upon a world formed by this violent clashing . . . This 
conflict would continue for centuries more on the same titanic scale’ (p. 
18). But is this not overdrawn? Was Philo aware of this titanic conflict? 
Was Josephus (though he wrote the Jewish War)? Was Johanan b. 
Zakkai? Was the author of the Poimandres? This is not the place to 
discuss such far-reaching questions. If the answers to them are even 
partially negative, Dom Gregory’s conclusions will require modifica- 
tion; but even so they will remain important and instructive. 


Kerygma and Myth: a Theological Debate. Edited by H. W. 
BaRTSCH, translated by RecinaLD H. Futter. Pp. xii+228. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1953. 22s. 6d. 


Tue translator and publisher of this volume must be warmly thanked. It 
is to be feared that many English students of the New Testament are 
somewhat behindhand in the discussion of Entmythologisierung, which 
has been under debate on the Continent for a dozen years. There is now 
no excuse for ignorance of the primary documents. The book contains 
the original essay, New Testament and Mythology, by R. Bultmann; a 
reply to Bultmann by J. Schniewind, and a reply to Schniewind by 
Bultmann ; further essays, by E. Lohmeyer, H. Thielicke, and F. K. 
Schumann; a reply on the debate as a whole by Bultmann, and an 
‘English Appreciation’ by Austin Farrer. This does not seem to be the 
621.2 s 
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place either to summarize the long and detailed theological arguments 
contained in the book, or to venture a personal verdict upon the debate, 
Two points which impress themselves, and impress the importance of 
the whole matter, upon a reader of the book, are these. (1) The debate 
arose out of concern for the communication of the Gospel. Twentieth- 
century man cannot be expected to accept as it stands the first-century 
mythology in which the New Testament kerygma is embedded; it must 
be (not abandoned but) reinterpreted for him. Dr. Bultmann says that 
the reinterpretation must be in terms of existentialism. (2) The debate 
speedily escaped from the practical environment in which it began, not 
because the debaters lost interest in practical matters but because ques- 
tions of fundamental theological importance were seen to be involved 
—the questions of history, symbolism, revelation, and knowledge, to 
mention no others. 

It is clear from Dr. Farrer’s essay that he has doubts about the 
application of existentialism to theological and biblical problems. His 
doubts will probably be widely shared in this country. Yet it would bea 
serious error (it need not be said that Dr. Farrer does not fall into it) ifit 
were supposed that Dr. Bultmann could be dismissed as an existentialist 
wolf masquerading in the sheep’s clothing of a New Testament theolo- 
gian; the problems he has raised are real problems, and they must be 
wrestled with. 


New Testament Studies. By C. H. Dopp. Pp. vii+- 182. Manchester: 
University Press, 1953. 16s. 


Tuis book contains six papers which are already well known, and two 
which, at least in this country, are scarcely known at all. The six are: A 
New Gospel, and The Mind of Paul I and II—previously published in 
the Bulletin of the fohn Rylands Library; The Framework of the Gospel 
Narrative, and Matthew and Paul—previously published in the Expos- 
tory Times; and Natural Law in the New Testament—previously 
published in Theology and subsequently as a pamphlet by S.P.C.K. It 
would be superfluous here to point out the important place taken by 
these essays in the literature of the subjects to which they are devoted; it 
will suffice to say that all students of the New Testament will be grateful 
to Professor Dodd, and to the Manchester University Press, for making 
them so readily and conveniently available. 

There remain the two Ingersoll Lectures on the Immortality of Man, 
delivered in 1935 and 1950 respectively. Of these, the former was 
printed in the Harvard Divinity School Annual, and a few offprints 
reached England; the latter has appeared in the Official Register of 
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Harva~d University. Both will be fresh to most English readers, and to 
them the remainder of this review must be devoted. 

The former is on The Communion of Saints. After some general dis- 
cussion of the theme of immortality, Professor Dodd reaches the maxim 
that ‘the seat of life, and therefore of immortality, if such a thing there 
be, is not the individual as such, but the individual in his relations, rela- 
tions which constitute real, concrete personality. . .. Now such personal 
relations constitute a community’ (p. 146). And the life of a community 
is itself more permanent than that of an individual person; indeed, the 
Christian conception of eternal life was preceded by the ‘conception of 
corporate immortality’ (p. 147) found in the Old Testament. This con- 
ception, however, itself developed. At first it involved no more than ex- 
tension in historic time, but later time was divided into two ‘ages’, and 
the ‘age to come’ became the scene of life and felicity not only for those 
who were fortunate enough to be alive when it began, but also for faith- 
ful Israelites departed, who would ‘at the end be re-animated by the 
power ~f God’ (p. 149). The New Testament writers not merely develop 
thir «me; they revolutionize it by their assertion that the age to come 
has come. “The Christian soul lives within a family of God, whose home 
is not this world alone. The ways between the eternal order and this 
world of mortality are open, and life is one in the two worlds. The seat of 
life, absolute in its quality, is the one Church of the living God, militant 
here on earth and triumphant above, which in and through its individual 
members grows into the stature of perfect humanity’ (p. 151). This con- 
ception of an ‘absolute society’ makes it possible to return to the notion 
that immortality finds its proper setting in community, for here is a 
community not ‘relatively permanent, but in the full sense eternal’ (p. 
153). It is constituted by the love of God, which is the ‘ultimate consti- 
tutive principle of all reality’ (p. 154). This idea of the Church is next 
used for the interpretation of society, and finally Professor Dodd comes 
to a particular problem in the doctrine of immortality, that of un- 
developed souls. But this turns out to be not a particular but a universal 
problem. We are all undeveloped souls, and we enter into life through 
death, ‘renouncing one kind of relation within the human society, and 
accepting a different kind of relation. . . . We must die to a world in 
which our own self, with its narrow and earthly interests, is the centre, 
and rise into a world in which the love of God is the determining factor’ 
(p. 159). 

This short lecture has been summarized at length, partly because of 
its own importance, and partly because the second lecture, on Eternal 
Life, may be dealt with more quickly. Inevitably, it covers to some 
extent the same ground as the chapter on the same subject in Professor 
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Dodd’s The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. Of course, it is by no 
means identical with this chapter, and it gives abundant examples of the 
author’s power to strike out a luminous sentence which says much in 
few words ; thus, summarizing the lecture, ‘Eternal life . . . is the life that 
God lives and that he imparts to his creatures in the act of loving them’ 
(p. 172). 

There is little to add but this: these lectures are the work of a master, 
It is doubtful whether Professor Dodd himself has ever written anything 
better. 


Theologie des Neuen Testaments (third part). By Rupo.r Butr- 
MANN. Pp. 445-608-+-i-xii. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1953. DM. 6.60; price of the whole work, Broschiert 
DM. 23.50, Lw. DM. 27. 


Tus third and last Lieferung of Dr. Bultmann’s New Testament 
Theology contains the third division of the work, Die Entwicklung zur 
Alten Kirche. [The first five pages of this division appeared at the end 
(pp. 440-4) of the second Lieferung.] If the absorbing interest which 
marked the treatment of the Pauline and Johannine theologies is to some 
extent relaxed, that is no doubt due to the change in subject-matter; but 
even so this section is full of valuable information and illuminating 
exposition, and indeed provides incidentally keys to the earlier parts of 
the book. It is here that we can see as a whole Dr. Bultmann’s conception 
of the growth and progress of the Christian faith, from its beginnings 
in the proclamation of Jesus and the apostles to the organized church of 
the second century, with its dogmatic system and permanent ministry. 

The first main heading states the problem as Dr. Bultmann conceives 
it: Eschatologische Gemeinde und kirchliche Ordnung. Dr. Bultmann re- 
calls the controversy between Sohm, who maintained that church law 
and ecclesiastical office were in contradiction with the essential nature 
of Christianity, and Harnack, who held that Christianity had its ordi- 
nances and legal character from the beginning. He does not, however, 
simply take sides. Sohm was right (he holds) in the contention that early 
Christianity was essentially an otherworldly, spiritual, phenomenon, but 
failed to see that (as Karl Holl pointed out) ‘the word of the charismatic 
as an authoritative word, creates order and tradition’ (p. 444). In other 
words, ‘there never was a evangelion without a paradosis’ (ibid.). These ob- 
servations introduce chapters on Die kirchlichen Amter and Die Wandlung 
des Selbstuerstdndnisses der Kirche. The church, which had its origin as 
pure eschatological event, came tc: be a new religion standing over against 
Judaism and paganism. This is the theme of the Acts. ‘If, for Paul, 
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Christ, as the “end of the law” (Rom. x. 4), was also the end of history, in 
the thought of Acts he becomes the beginning of a new Heilsgeschichte, 
the history of Christianity’ (p. 463). From this Dr. Bultmann proceeds 
to Die Entwicklung der Lehre. A point of fundamental importance is the 
relation between the doctrinal paradosis and the historical tradition of 
the words and deeds of Jesus. It is clear that the whole New Testament 
insists upon the historical reality of the man Jesus, but that is quite 
different from a historical tradition of what he did and said. Paul shows 
practically no trace of such a tradition. Yet the gospels came into being. 
Luke evidently thought that a historical narrative was an appropriate 
part of the tradition. Matthew wrote to represent Jesus as the fulfilment 
of prophecy, and the authorized interpreter of the law, or the bringer 
of the new messianic Torah; ‘the Jesus whom he depicts is to be under- 
stood not as a figure within, but as the conclusion (Adschluss) of world 
history’ (p. 470). Mark approaches the same theme from the Hellenistic 
side. “The life of Jesus is not an episode in world history, but the 
miraculous manifestation of divine activity (Handeln) veiled by earthly 
happening (Geschehnis) (pp. 470 f.). 

The longest chapter under the general heading of the development of 
doctrine is that on Christology and Soteriology. Here Dr. Bultmann 
deals in turn with the later New Testament books, and with the Aposto- 
lic Fathers. The discussion is illuminating throughout, though its basis 
is narrow. The key question, which Dr. Bultmann addresses to all these 
documents in turn is, How do they conceive the relation between the 
presence (Gegenwdrtigkeit, ‘presentness’) and the future of salvation? 
‘Is the dialectical understanding of this relation, as it appears in Paul 
and John, maintained ?’ (p. 505). His conclusion with regard to Christo- 
logy is characteristic, and brief enough to quote. “The more the Christian 
faith degenerates into legalism, the more the significance of Christ is 
reduced to activity in the Church’s sacrament. The less he is present in 
the Word, the more the Church becomes a sacramental institution for 
providing salvation (sakramentalen Heilsanstalt). Christology, as soon as 
it ceases to be naive and becomes considered, is obliged to find its task in 
providing a foundation for the sacramental significance of Christ’ (p. 
543)- 

One problem remains outstanding—the character and content of the 
Christian life. A substantial section is devoted to the actual requirements 
made of the Christian; but the more important question is: How did 
Christians understand the imperative that was laid upon them? That 
is almost the same question as: How did they understand their own 
existence as Christians? Paul and John had seen the Christian impera- 
tive grounded in an indicative; but in the later New Testament and 
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post-apostolic period the imperative came, with few exceptions, to have 
the character of a new law. Sin was no longer so radically conceived; 
neither was grace. 

With this sober conclusion this great book, possibly the greatest of 
Dr. Bultmann’s many distinguished contributions to New Testament 
scholarship, comes to a close. It will be read, debated, and highly valued, 
for many years to come. 


Communion with God in the New Testament (The Fernley-Hartley 
Lecture, 1953). By A. RAYMOND GEorGE. Pp. xx-++-274. London: 
The Epworth Press, 1953. 25s. 


‘Gop’s offer is one and indivisible; he offers communion with himself. 
In forensic categories, this is the establishment of a new status; in 
relation to guilt, forgiveness ; in relation to estrangement, reconciliation; 
in relation to man’s sinful nature, regeneration ; but it is one and the same 
gift; communion with God is everything’ (p. 258). But what do we, or, 
better, what does the New Testament, mean by communion with God? 
This is the problem investigated by Mr. George. In such a study it is 
particularly important to define one’s terms clearly and to ask the right 
questions. Mr. George is very careful about this. In an introductory 
chapter he notes three different kinds of piety, which he classifies 
‘according to the proportions in which they contain mysticism and 
faith’ (p. 11). The extreme categories are easy to describe. The goal of 
‘pure’ mysticism is henosis: God and man become ultimately in- 
distinguishable. At the other extreme lies a piety which emphasizes 
man’s separation from God} and faith, and ‘hearing the Word of God’, 
rather than direct contact. Between these extremes is ‘prophetic piety’, 
which speaks of ‘koinomia, Verkehr, Gemeinschaft, communio, com- 
munion’ (p. 12) and adopts an ‘I-thou’ relation with God in which 
there is no union or confusion but very close contact, described, for 
example, as mutual indwelling, between man and God. On the basis of 
this preliminary distinction, made tentatively and without the intention 
of forcing the material into ready-made moulds, Mr. George inter- 
rogates the New Testament documents. His conclusions may be indi- 
cated in a few quotations. “The piety of Jesus himself was of a certain 
marked type, for which we have approved the word “prophetic”. Little 
was said [in the synoptic record] to indicate that the piety of Jesus’ 
followers should be of a different kind’ (p. 121). Paul’s piety is difficult 
to describe. It is certainly not absorption, yet it is warmer and more 
intimate than ‘prophetic piety’. ‘We might indeed describe Paul’s con- 
ception as one of “indwelling communion” ; for the rest we must rely on 
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longer paraphrases’ (p. 195). “The Johannine piety is of our type two (an 
[-thou communion with God), approaching the frontier with type one, a 
position which we defined by the words “Though there is no talk of 
union, yet it speaks of mutual indwelling and the like” . . . there is no 
great difference between the Pauline and Johannine conceptions of piety’ 
(p. 219). Other parts of the New Testament add little of importance. 
(Incidentally, one may record dissent from the judgement that the book 
of Revelation ‘is not interested in our theme’ (p. 234) ). 

This summary does not do justice to the careful exegesis of many 
New Testament passages, the detailed study of words such as koinonia, 
and (to one reader at least) the convincing argument against Dr. K. E. 
Kirk’s contention that the ‘Vision of God’ forms the core of New 
Testament teaching. Nor can points of disagreement be sufficiently dis- 
cussed: for example, the statement (p. 19), ‘When the imminent king- 
dom dominates everything, there is no real interest in ethics .. . 
similarly there can be no real interest in communion with God’, where 
Mr. George appears to add one non sequitur to another. Eschatological, 
even apocalyptic, language is surely an expression, not a denial, of piety. 
What needs most emphasis, however, is that there is nothing quite like 
this book in English, and that it is a very welcome and important contri- 
bution to New Testament studies. C. K. BARRETT 


St. Irenaeus: Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, translated and an- 
notated by JosepH P. Smitn, S.J. Pp. viii+233. Ancient 
Christian Writers, xvi. Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press; 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1952. 25s. 


In 1904 Archimandrite Karapet Ter-Mekerttschian discovered in a 
thirteenth-century manuscript at Erivan a block of writings attributed 
to St. Irenaeus of Lyons. This miniature corpus bore the superscript 
Ovap wauphpwhwt pupnga [dbwtt, which reappeared over the third 
piece attributed to Irenaeus. The first two proved on examination to be 
Adv. haer. iv—v but the third was a hitherto unknown text. This was 
published in Texte und Untersuchungen xxxi. i, the newly discovered 
treatise being edited and translated into German by Karapet Ter- 
Mekerttschian and Erwand Ter-Minassiantz with comments by Adolf 
Harnack. The Armenian text has been twice republished in the Patro- 
logia Orientalis and other translations have appeared in German, Dutch, 
Italian, French, Latin, Russian, and English. The best of them to date 
is probably Armitage Robinson’s. Fr. Smith’s work rests on an inde- 
pendent study of the Armenian text and offers a new and revised 
English translation. 
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There is some question about the original title of the piece. Eusebius 
(H.E. v. 26), in a list of Irenaeus’s works, mentions ‘another (treatise) 
which he dedicated to (his) brother, Marcianus by name, eis émideéw 
Tob amooroAKod Knpvyparos’. It is not clear whether this is the title ora 
description of the work and, if the former, whether the «is should be 
dropped and the title regarded as ’Emiderfis rod drocroAKod Knpi-ypatos. 
The Armenian superscript has a plural form and means ‘expositions’ or 
‘explanations’ (Faldati renders it Espozione della Predicazione Apos- 
tolica). The subscript has the singular, but ‘exposition’ or ‘explanation’ 
is the usual meaning of éidegis rather than ‘proof’, an unhappy 
rendering which Smith appears to have taken over from Wilson. 

The Armenian presents not only the difficulties common to texts pre- 
served in a single, late copy but is a product of the so-called ‘Hellenistic 
School’ whose translations of Greek originals err on the side of literal- 
ness and sometimes read like schoolboys’ aids to exact rendering which 
confirm the dictum that ‘a good translation is one that can be understood 
with the help of the original’. Unhappily the original of the Exposition 
is missing and its text can be only partially reconstructed from our 
knowledge of the linguistic habits of this school in general and from the 
analysis provided by Adv. haer. iv—v, very little of which survives in 
Greek. Conybeare has made an impressive case for identifying the 
translator with that of the Armenian Philo, and Akinian has assigned 
him to the group of Armenian exiles who lived in Byzantium a.p. 
570-90 and translated a number of Greek works during their stay in 
the capital. This version of the Exposition is first attested by Vardan 
Kherdogh (604) but the work, apparently in a different rendering, was 
known to Stephen of Siunik (+t 735) and to the compiler of the dogmatic 
catena, the Seal of Faith. 

Smith’s translation of the Armenian is less exact and less elegant than 
Armitage Robinson’s or that of the original editors. His approach to the 
text, however, is fresh and independent, his emendations are ingenious 
and well reasoned, and his notes on the underlying Greek and on special 
turns of thought and phrase are valuable. His treatment of the ambigu- 
ous phrase at the end of c. 1, ‘you and all who are concerned with the 
salvation of souls’ is rightly cautious and his preference for the view 
that this referred not to personal salvation but to the cure of souls is 
wholly justifiable. Marcianus is clearly a colleague, not merely a 
fellow Christian. [24% can be used reflexively in such a construction 
and, whether adeAdds be taken in a natural or in an ecclesiastical sense, 
it is clear that Marcianus was in a position of responsibility to oppose 
heresy and to expound orthodox doctrine. The whole tone of c. 1 implies 
not merely common responsibilities but commensurate status. 
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One of Irenaeus’s greatest contributions to Christian theology was 
his perception of the need for system. The first three books of the Adv. 
haer. contain, because of their polemical character, somewhat rambling 
presentations of Christian doctrine, but Books IV—V constitute in them- 
selves a handbook of systematic theology and this no doubt explains 
their selection by their Armenian translators. The Exposition is a com- 
pendium of the same matter and follows a similar plan. Irenaeus more 
than any of his predecessors insists on a regula fidei and this insistence 
is especially pointed in Exposition cc. 3-6. Here the ‘rule’ contains three 
main points and doctrines, those of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit and these are directly associated with the baptismal formula. Their 
thematic development runs a course so closely parallel to the classical 
credal statements that it appears certain that Irenaeus was familiar with 
such a document current in the church and used either at baptism or in 
the catechetical instruction leading to it or in both. 

The whole of the Exposition is closely linked with scriptural authority 
but from the middle of c. 42 the connexions between dogma and scrip- 
ture are pursued more systematically and each major thesis is shown to 
have its prophetic counterpart. A similar transition can be detected 
between Books III and IV of the Adv. haer. and although neither of 
these should be over-emphasized, it is especially in these sections that 
Irenaeus shows himself as a master of the typological method. 

A word should be said about the curious quotation of the Hebrew 
of Gen. i. i (c. 43) and its even more curious rendering. The Armenian 
text reads “ [\usplrup[d prs pres byadhidl push pota wd vudkb[dwpko” 
L mye [Fupgdiatlruy f Sey thane, “angh fedqeutt $ eas ev err eas or by ews g 
Pewnewd anya ghphft bk ghphbp.’’ Smith proposes to see in 
vud&t[Fupku a bungled transliteration of PIXT NX) OMwWT NX, and 
assuming that Irenaeus confused 873 (Heb.), ‘created’, for 83 (Aram.), 
‘son’, to take mpgf as the object of {usmuuulrwg and to render, ‘A 
Son in the beginning God established then heaven and earth’. It is 
true that apqf ‘might be nominative or accusative’, but it is odd that both 
‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ have the object prefix y, while »pgf (son) has not. 
Smith comments, ‘this leaves basan benuam to be accounted for . . . basan 
may correspond to ‘established’ and benuam to ‘then’ but I am unable 
to suggest an origin for the words’. No satisfactory explanation of this 
text has yet been offered. The following considerations, however, appear 
relevant: (1) Irenaeus elsewhere exhibits no eccentricities in his treat- 
ment of Gen. i. 1 in the Septuagint (cf. Adv. haer. i. 11. 1, 11. 2. 4) and 
it seems unlikely that he would do so when resorting to the Hebrew. 
(2) The transliteration of the first three Hebrew words of Gen. i. 1 
presents no difficulties, although they are phonetically inexact. This 
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transliteration, however, reflects a previous Greek transliteration which 
must have read Bapeo? Bapa eAovis Bacay Bevovay capevOapns. Be- 
hind this one can see Bape.) = NWRII, Bapa = NII, eAovis = OTM, 
The next two words can be read in any combination of letters and word 
division, assuming an original uncial archetype, and the easy confusion 
of » and £ should not be forgotten. The fact that they appear to yield 
no meaning should not obscure the fact that they must be the garbled 
reproduction of something more than the monosyllable NX. Zaye 
== 0°0(71), 8 = NR, and apys = PR(7). (3) In the original Greek there 
can be no doubt that ‘in the Greek language’ should be restored from 
‘in the Armenian language’, but it seems equally certain that the Armenian 
rendering was paraphrastic and should be printed either . . . apgf... 
fi whqput (Lt eee § sar es err cas on by was [ewan wd sug as gh ph fu 4 go phbp or 

- ore S e.< ful qewblt $ ear eseer ar orn br ag [ewan ws eas ay as qh phpu Lk 
qhphbp. The phrase gawtt $uuuunnby is common in the Old Testa- 
ment in the sense ‘to confirm or establish the word’. It appears certain 
that we have here a corrupt passage only the disiecta membra of which 
survive. R. P. Casey 


Clément d’ Alexandrie: Les Stromates: Stromate II. Introduction 
and Notes by P. To. Cametot, O.P.; Text and Translation by 
Ci. Monpéserr, S.J. Pp. 144. Sources Chrétiennes, Paris: Edi- 
tions du Cerf. No price stated. 


Tuis second volume of the large undertaking of a text, translation, 
notes, and introduction for the entire Stromateis maintains the high 
standard of its predecessor. An adequate introduction deals with the 
somewhat difficult task of providing the reader with an analysis of the 
contents of this singularly rambling work, and supplies some useful 
information about Clement’s conception of faith and of the objects and 
methods of his gnosis. The text is on the whole a fairly faithful repro- 
duction of that of Stahlin in the ‘Berlin Corpus’, but, besides a number 
of changes of slighter importance which have not been discussed in the 
notes, there are some cases in which the manuscript reading has been 
preferred to Stahlin’s emendations. This rather conservative treatment 
of the text has generally justified itself, as the reading of the good 
textual footnotes will make clear; but there are occasional instances in 
which one may still prefer the Berlin text, as, for example, in its printing 
of edypnoros for the manuscript reading dypnoros at I. ii. 3 in Clement's 
verdict on Greek education. The footnotes, though necessarily short, are 
erudite and valuable for their bibliographical references. In this volume 
they are particularly useful for the study of Clement’s conception of the 
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‘gnostic’ and of his method of combining the witness of scripture and 
philosophy in support of his argument. 

The translation is usually excellent, elucidating many extremely 
difficult passages. It would appear that at one point (VIII xxxviii. 1) 
the translation and note are misleading: the allusion to a diaconos, 
herygma, and baptisma seems to be concerned solely with a Gnostic 
redemption myth of the baptism and proclamation of the heavenly 
diaconos, and not as is here suggested, with the Gnostic hierarchy and 
liturgies as well. G. W. H. Lampe 


Tertullian’s Tract on the Prayer: the Latin text with critical notes, 
an English translation, an introduction, and explanatory ob- 
servations by Ernest Evans. Pp. xx+69. London: S.P.C.K., 
1953. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Evans has followed his adversus Praxean with this well printed and 
well arranged edition of the earliest extant commentary on the Pater 
noster. His opinion in judging Tertullian’s Latin is weighty, and this 
book is distinguished by its sober editing of the text. No doubt this con- 
veniently slim volume is not meant to compete with the 312 pages of 
Diercks’s commentary (1947), in which much learning is made difficult 
of access to those whose Dutch is slight ; in respect of the subject-matter 
of the treatise and its background Dr. Evans’s explanatory observations, 
though always valuable, do not say all that could be said. His main 
interest has evidently been to further the study of the Latin text. The 
preservation of the treatise has been tenuous: the tradition rests upon 
three manuscripts ; one is now lost, and none of them contains the eatire 
work. Dr. Evans is conservative, and despite the deficiencies of the 
tradition usually tends to uphold the manuscript reading against the 
corrections of Reifferscheid and other modern editors. Often this con- 
servatism seems justified, e.g. i, 2 utrumque. But I doubt the claims of 
the manuscript reading substantia passionis against Ursinus’s correction 
sub instantiam passionis at iv, 21; cf. de Anima lvi (C.S.E.L. xx. 389. 19) 
instantia funeris. Some of Dr. Evans’s conjectures are noteworthy, e.g. 
at xvii, 3 and xviii, 5, and there are some interesting places where he and 
Diercks have come to make the same proposals independently. 


Origéne: Homélies sur le Cantique des Cantiques. Introduction, 
traduction et notes de Dom O. Roussgau, O.S.B. (Sources 
chrétiennes, 37.) Pp. 114. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954. 

Jerome’s version of Origen’s two homilies on the Song of Songs is re- 

printed with a good translation and concise introduction and notes, 
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intended for both edification and instruction. The text is that of Baeh- 
rens with improved punctuation; now that the Berlin corpus volumes 
are unobtainable the editio minor of Origen being provided by this 
French series will be invaluable to students. Comment is occasionally 
lacking ; in Hom. i. 4 (p. 68) Origen borrows a pagan anti-Semitic argu- 
ment in order to invalidate Judaism’s claim to finality and universality 
(cf. c. Cels. iv. 31). At ii. 11 a note might be added on cervus interfector 
serpentum est (cf. ibid. ii. 48). Sometimes Dom Rousseau is refreshingly 
frank, e.g. on the ‘torment’ of theologians seeking to interpret the Song 
allegorically of Mary, when confronted by the bride’s declaration ‘I 
am black and comely’ (p. 73, n. 1). 1 would query the interpretation of 
the end of i. 6 (p. 74): the bride’s words end at excepi, and the citations 
from Rom. xi are added by Origen as a compressed theological com- 
ment upon the entire argument of the section. The bride represents the 
gentile church apologizing for her dusky colour to the synagogue, ‘the 
daughters of Jerusalem’, though being forgiven she is also good to look 
upon. She says, ‘Look not on me, for I am blackened’. She means, ‘Do 
not be surprised or put off by my blackness; it is sunburn.’ She has 
received the sun’s light but not as she ought. She is, so to speak, simul 
iusta et peccatrix. But just as the Jews’ disbelief has been the salvation 
of the gentiles, so the gentile church’s imperfections are the opportunity 
for the Jews. Both sides of the question are put by the apostle. 
At ii. 12 (p. 102, line 14) read intellige. 


Origen’s Treatise on Prayer, translated by Eric Gerorce Jay. 
Pp. x+-237. London: S.P.C.K., 1954. 27s. 6d. 


Tuis diligent doctoral dissertation submitted to the University of Lon- 
don is the first published attempt at translating into English a significant 
and, in places, difficult treatise. Origen is not easy to render into flowing 
English; for the most part Dr. Jay has succeeded. He precedes his work 
with a sketch of ‘Prayer in the early Church’, which in the chapter on 
Clement may now be supplemented by Viélker’s Der wahre Gnostiker 
nach Clemens Alexandrinus (1952). Biblical citations are largely assimi- 
lated to the Authorized Version ; the wisdom of this proceeding may be 
disputed. Many difficulties both of text and translation might have been 
alleviated for the author if his notes could have taken more account of 
the philosophical background, prominent in vi, xxvii. 8, xxxi. 3 (thereon 
cf. Harv. Theol. Rev. xli, 1948, pp. 96 f.). Pliny, N.H. ii. 74 ff., goes a 
long way to settle the textual problem in xvii. 1 (Jay, p. 133, nn. 6-7). 
Many emendations proposed by Koetschau in his translation are worth 
considering. But Dr. Jay earns the gratitude of his readers by his 
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citations of the opinions of the anonymous English scholar, included in 
the edition of William Reading (London, 1728). Following a suggestion 
of Dr. Telfer, he tentatively identifies him with Herbert Thorndike. 
This is more than a possibility. H. CHaDwIick 


Church and State from Constantine to Theodosius, by S. L. GREEN- 
SLADE. Pp. 93 and one plate. London: S.C.M. Press, 1954. 7s. 6d. 


Tus little book consists of three lectures, equipped with references, 
chronological tables, and index. Within this very brief compass the 
author has lucidly analysed, from the contemporary writings of the 
Fathers, from canons of councils, and from imperial pronouncements, 
the changing views of churchmen on the proper relation of a Christian 
emperor to the church, as they evolved in the eighty years between the 
conversion of Constantine and the death of Theodosius the Great. 

The first chapter, ‘the Christian Emperor’, describes the Caesaro- 
papalist view which, as Professor Greenslade has convincingly and 
rather surprisingly demonstrated, was accepted with scarcely a breath 
of dissent (except by the Donatists in Africa) throughout Constantine’s 
reign by the entire church, and remained influential as long as there 
were emperors; it therefore had a longer lease of life in the eastern than 
in the western parts. With refreshing impartiality the author holds the 
balance between Constantius II and Athanasius, emphasizing that the 
former as well as the latter was doing his duty to the church according 
to the then accepted views of the church. He is perhaps still a little too 
generous to Athanasius. He accepts his account of the Council of Tyre, 
where Athanasius can hardly be expected to be entirely impartial to- 
wards the judges who condemned him, and where we have just sufficient 
evidence other than Athanasius’ voluminous apologiae to show that he 
has by no means told the whole truth. Again he appears to accept as 
true Constantius II’s statement (reported by Athanasius) at Milan in 
355: ‘What I will, let that be esteemed a canon; the Syrian bishops let 
me thus speak.’ Athanasius was not incapable, in the heat of controversy, 
of misrepresenting his adversaries. 

Professor Greenslade is mainly concerned with the attitude of church- 
men to the problem of Church and State, and he sketches in somewhat 
briefly the attitude of the emperors, and in particular of Constantine. 
In so doing he has taken over from eminent modern historians some 
misconceptions on Constantine’s very crude theological position. He 
speaks, for instance, on several occasions of Constantine’s ‘mission of 
bringing unity and prosperity to the empire’, and of his belief ‘that God 
had made him his instrument to bring peace and prosperity to the world, 
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and that this was to be done through Christianity’, and of ‘Constantine’s 
desire to achieve the unity of the empire through the unity of the 
church’. Now Constantine has made it perfectly plain by a number of 
personal and public pronouncements that he did not conceive the unity 
of the empire to be in any way threatened save by the existence of 
‘tyrants’ (colleagues whom he had come to consider superfluous) and 
that when he had eliminated these, by military action, through the 
favour of ‘Highest Divinity’, he had only one thing to fear, and that was 
lest ‘the Highest Divinity might be provoked to anger not only against 
the human race, but also against me myself, to whose care by his celestial 
nod He has committed the government of all earthly things’. He had 
been informed (at this stage probably by Hosius) that contentions and 
altercations in the church were highly displeasing to the ‘Highest 
Divinity’. Hence Constantine’s persistent efforts to heal schism in the 
church: schism would provoke God’s anger against the empire and 
particularly against himself, to whose care the empire had been com- 
mitted. 

On another side-issue Professor Greenslade follows too faithfully the 
accepted view. The ancient evidence is fairly conclusive that in the 
latter part of his reign Constantine confiscated the temple endowments 
and treasures and prohibited sacrifice throughout the empire, except 
for the ancient priesthoods of the city of Rome: these were not dis- 
endowed till Gratian’s reign. His sons continued and intensified this 
policy; temples were closed and many demolished. After Julian’s death 
the temples were allowed to remain open and sacrifices were permitted, 
until, late in his reign, Theodosius finally banned pagan cult, and closed 
the temples. Throughout this period, and for many generations after 
Theodosius’s death, overt and official pagan cult continued in many 
cities; provincial governors were often pagan, and almost always venal. 
On another marginal point the author is unfair to Julian: ‘the Christian 
clergy lost their immunities, though Christian emperors had not with- 
drawn them from pagan priests.’ They had not done so for the simple 
reason that pagan priests had no immunities; priesthoods were in fact 
among the munera from which the clergy were immunes. 

The second lecture is devoted to ‘the freedom of the Church and the 
dualistic theory of Church and State’. Professor Greenslade demon- 
strates that views of this sort developed comparatively late, and among 
churchmen whose views were regarded with disfavour by the imperial 
government for the time being. The Donatists, whom all the emperors 
except Julian persecuted, asked indignantly ‘Quid imperatori cum 
ecclesia?’ The western bishops assembled at Sardica urged Constan- 
tius II to allow dulcissima libertas in his dominions: as Constantius 
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tended to persecute homoousian bishops, this meant that they desired 
religious liberty in the East for homoousians, with whom they agreed. 
They did not feel it necessary, however, to write to Constans in favour 
of dulcissima libertas for Arians, Homoeans, and other sects whom he 
persecuted in the West. Ambrose did not develop his dualistic theory 
until the imperial authority at Milan was exercised by the Arian Justina. 
The only person who honestly and steadfastly maintained a policy of 
non-interference in church affairs, and of impartial toleration for pagans, 
Jews, and Christians of (almost) all persuasions, was the emperor 
Valentinian I, whose unobtrusive virtues are often too little appreciated 
by church historians. 

In his third lecture, “Toward the ascendancy of the Church’, Professor 
Greenslade first deals briefly with a number of secular powers which 
were either arrogated to themselves by bishops, or accorded to them by 
the imperial government. The latter group was much the most impor- 
tant: with the decay of municipal self-government the emperors found 
it increasingly necessary to use the bishops to protect their cities against 
the rapacity, corruption, and brutality of imperial officials. He then 
goes on to the famous cases in which Ambrose dictated imperial policy 
to Gratian, Valentinian II, and Theodosius I, in the first two cases by 
exploiting his authority over impressionable young men, in the last by 
the threat of ecclesiastical sanctions to an emperor of fervent piety, not 
to say superstition. In one case only—the massacre of Thessalonica— 
does Professor Greenslade feel that Ambrose’s intervention was justi- 
fied. In another case, that of the Altar of Victory and the Roman priest- 
hoods, Ambrose was overthrowing the principle of toleration which had 
brought peace since Julian’s day. In the third case, that of the synagogue 
at Callinicum, he tried to destroy the long-recognized legal right of Jews 
to practise their religion without disturbance. Ambrose succeeded in 
this one individual case, but despite this dangerous precedent Roman 
law prevailed so long as the empire lasted. In fact Ambrose’s attempt to 
constitute the bishop of the imperial residence for the time being as a 
kind of super-emperor was a flash in the pan; and Canon Greenslade 
does not conceal his conviction that both the church and the empire 
were the happier that Ambrose’s ideas did not come to fruition. 

A. H. M. Jones 


Note Agiografiche No. 9. By Pio FRANCHI DE’ CAVALIERI. Pp. 255. 
(Studi e Testi, 175.) Vatican City, 1953. 


In this ninth ‘fascicule’ the veteran scholar takes leave of his public in 
publishing four pieces of work done between 1937 and 1947. These, 
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under the handicap of failing eyesight, he prepared for press with the 
help of two younger colleagues. His prologue explaining the circum. 
stances stands high among authors’ prefaces for nobility of feeling and 
expression. 

The first of the four pieces, and the lest to be written, consists of an 
edition of a Latin Passio SS. Processi et Martiniani based on seven 
manuscripts of the ninth to twelfth centuries (6 pp.) and 43 pp. of 
introduction, of which the main argument is that this Passion, which 
anachronistically makes the guards over the apostles Peter and Paul, 
in custodia Mamertini, ‘magistriani’, dates from the sixth century and 
aims at affixing the names of two military martyrs of the Diocletian 
persecution, claimed in the late fourth century by Montanists, to the 
unknown guards over the apostles. Thus two historical soldier martyrs 
with no legend obtained one, and were taken from doubtful associations 
to be vindicated for martyrs of the Roman church. 

The first part of the argument reviews the conditions of Roman 
imprisonment, to illustrate the title custodia Mamertini. In the seventh 
century the old state prison on the slope of the Capitol became dilapi- 
dated, and a new prison was built in another quarter. The name Mamer- 
tinus was associated with the old prison, but by way of a military 
guard-house, custodia, connected with or near by the prison. Hence, 
our Passio, which knows that the custodia Mamertini was no carcer but 
a guard-room, was composed before both buildings passed from use. 
The Passio is in two halves. The second supplies a simple Passion for 
the two Christian magistriani, presumably martyred under Diocletian. 
The first half, of which the form was perhaps suggested by the frequent 
artistic representation of the imprisoned Peter as a new Moses, is a prefix 
which claims the two magistriani as converts of the apostles, thus 
‘making their fortune’ from the point of view of catholic commemoration. 
And this whole literary process can be dated sixth century. 

Next comes a re-edition of the Latin Passion of St. Philip, bishop of 
Heraclea (30 pp.), with an introduction arguing, against Mazzochi in 
particular, that this Passion is a Latin version from what was itself a 
secondary document based on Greek Acta of a first-hand historical 
nature. These Acia belonged to the literature of the First Edict of 303. 
There must have been some Greek observance of this martyr, on the 
evidence of the Marble Calendar of Naples. But it died out, and the 
literature perished, except for this worked-over Latin legend, betraying 
by its language a Greek original. Father Franchi de Cavalieri shows 
that we can draw evidence from this to put alongside the Gesta apud 
Zenophilum. 

The third ‘Note’ is an interesting discussion of the martyrdom of 
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ith the | Juventinus and Maximus, officers of Julian’s bodyguard, known to 


ircum- | us through Theodoret (Church History, iii. 15), and a rhetorical com- 
ng and memoration by Chrysostom which does not give their names. When set 
in relation to relevant hagiography and history, these meagre outlines 
3 of an yield a more lively picture. 
seven The last ‘Note’ is a re-edition of the Greek Passion of Cyril, bishop 
pp. of of Gortyna (4 pp.), first edited by the Bollandist Pien in 1721. The 
which introduction characterizes it as a fifth-century metaphrase, for use in 
| Paul, | — synaxis, of historic Acta from the fourth century, comparable with the 
ry and | Passio Dativi, Saturnini et sociorum. The historicity of the martyrdom of 
cletian St. Cyril under the Fourth Edict of Diocletian, and the ‘co-ordinates’ of 
to the | his cultus are hereby established. 
artyrs | The task in each ‘Note’ is to discern, through the less responsible 
ations writing of hagiographers, their drafts upon lost historical documents, 


| adelicate operation worthy of the keen judgement and vast learning of 
Xoman | a veteran scholar. 


eventh It is impossible, in a review, to do more than pick out an example of 
dilapi- | detail work. A Cambridge reviewer may suitably choose for notice p. 67, 
lamer- note 3, where Father Franchi de Cavalieri approves an acute linguistic 
ilitary footnote in A. J. Mason’s Persecution of Diocletian (p. 176). No less inter- 
tence, esting is his correction of Mason, in the same connexion. In the Passio, 
er but St. Philip is exhorting the Christian folk, and says epiphaniae dies sanctus 
n use. | incumbit. Mason, like many others, supposed this to mean the Feast of 
on for the Epiphany, in spite of the fact that the commemoration of St. Philip 
letian. is on 22 October. Our author, however, points to the Pauline and early 
quent patristic use of epiphaneia, in Greek, for parousia. St Philip has indeed 
prefix just said nutantis saeculi extrema volvuntur. Reference is clearly to the 
_ thus end of the age, and once the point has been made it seems strange that 
‘ation. people could have taken the passage to prove that 6 January was a 


Church feast in 304. We may not expect further books from Father Pio 
nop of | Franchi de Cavalieri. He will be best honoured by being followed in his 





chi in | chosen lines of study by younger students instructed and inspired by 
tself a what he has written. W. TELFER 
torical 
£303. | Christology of the Later Fathers. Edited by Epwarp Rocute HARDY 
mn the ; ; ; . . 
d the in collaboration with Cyrit C. RicHarpson. (Library of Chris- 
aying ' tian Classics, Volume III.) Pp. 400. Londoz : S.C.M. Press. 30s. 
shows | THis volume contains translations with up-to-date and sensible notes 
 apud mainly of fourth-century documents. It includes Athanasius, On the 
' Incarnation, and Gregory of Nazianzus’s Theological Orations and three 
om of letters on Apollinarianism (these being revised reprints of the versions 
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in the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers). Dr. Richardson contributes new 
translations of Gregory of Nyssa’s Catechetical Oration and Answer to 
Ablabius: that we should not think of saying there are three Gods. Dr. E. R. 
Hardy contributes a lightly written introduction to the whole volume 
(23 pages) and twelve selected documents to illustrate the Arian and 
Christological controversies. These include the first English translation 
of Nestorius’s letter to Celestine, inquiring about the Pelagian refugees 
at Constantinople, and also a short extract from Leontius of Byzantium. 
At a time when enthusiasm for the Fathers is increasing while know- 
ledge of the ancient languages is decreasing, this book will be useful to 
many beginners. H. CHapwicx 


The Works of St. Patrick: The Hymn of St. Secundinus on St. 
Patrick. Translated and annotated by Lupwic BIELer. Pp. 121. 
(Ancient Christian Writers, Vol. XVII.) Westminster, Mary- 
land: The Newman Press. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1953. 255. 

THE writings of St. Patrick are the earliest documents of the Irish 
church, and a new English translation based on a critical edition of the 
text is especially welcome in view of the fact that the only comparable 
work, that of Newport J. D. White, is now more than thirty years old. 
Dr. Bieler brings to his task a scholarly knowledge of the difficult Latin 
of the Dark Ages, and of the vast literature relating to St. Patrick which 
has grown up during the last 1,500 years. His translation forms a fitting 
sequel to his works on the Life and Legend of St. Patrick (1948), his 
critical edition of the texts of St. Patrick, together with introduction 
and notes (1952), and a number of special studies by him on St. Patrick 
in learned journals. The translation now before us, with its introduction 
and notes, is based in the main on these earlier publications, to which the 
author has added an up-to-date critical bibliography. 

Dr. Bieler follows his predecessors in giving weight to the testimony 
of Tirechan and Muirchu, though he recognizes the legendary element 
in their work. Accordingly he asserts that St. Patrick went to Auxerre 
for his training under St. Germanus, though we have no authority for 
this earlier than the late seventh century. Here and elsewhere we would 
have welcomed a more cautious estimate of the evidence—both positive 








and negative—of St. Patrick’s own writings against a background of | 
contemporary continental conditions and practice. Again some of Dr. | 
Bieler’s statements about Palladius are fanciful; but we are grateful to | 


him for rejecting the legends of St. Patrick’s sojourn on Lérins, and of 
his journey to Rome. This is a step forward since Bury and O’Rahilly 
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tesnew | wrote. He is not always well versed in the Celtic background. He 






























sswer to ascribes to the druids in Ireland functions which were in fact proper 
r.E.R, | rather to the filid, or native class of learned poets, and it is doubtful if 
volume haruspices is correctly translated ‘druids’. St. Patrick never mentions 
jan and druids in his own writings, and only in much later texts we meet the 


nslation term druid and magus. Coroticus is to be looked for in the Ceredig 
efugees Gwiedig of Dumbarton rather than in the shadowy eponymous prince 
antium. of Cardigan; and the rhetorici addressed by St. Patrick are more prob- 
> know- ably in Britain than in Gaul. 

seful to Dr. Bieler has justly remarked elsewhere that ‘to write Latin was for 
ADWICK St. Patrick not natural’, and that the saint has more to say than his com- 
mand of the language enables him to express. This translation responds 
with crispness and flexibility to the strange provincial idiom and voca- 





by: &. bulary. At times the dignity of the thought is lost in too colloquial a 
et. rendering, ¢.g. suo jure, ‘on his own’ ; injuriam facere, ‘to bore’. At times 
Mary- | Newport White’s conservative style reflects Patrick’s spiritual intent 
id Co., more justly, e.g. anima, ‘life’ (Bieler), ‘soul’ (N. W.); servare me, ‘to 

keep myself safe’ (Bieler), ‘to keep myself warily in all things’ (N. W.). 
e Irish But the task of translating these texts is one of exceptional difficulty, 
1 of the and Dr. Bieler has placed both scholars and general readers in his debt 
parable by producing a scholarly translation and critical apparatus which will 
ars old. | enable them to follow up every branch of the subject for themselves. 

It Latin | Nora K. Cuapwick 
k which 

a fitting 

48), his Aux Sources du Monachisme Bénédictin, I: Regula Magistri. Par 
ener Dom HuBert VANDERHOVEN et FRANGoIs Masal, avec la collabo- 
Patrick ‘ ee 

Duatien | ration de P. B. Corbett. Pp. 339, 4 plates. (Publications de 
hich the | Scriptorium, iii.) Brussels, 1953. 725 Belgian francs. 

THE controversy whether the Regula Magistri (RM) was the source of 
stimony the Rule of St. Benedict (RB) or vice versa, began in 1938. Throughout 
element the succeeding fifteen years the contestants on either side have had a 
Auxerre certain feeling of shooting off arrows in the dark. The solution of the 
rity for controversy depends mainly on the comparison of internal evidence, 
e would the use of the same texts (e.g. of Cassian) by RM and RB, the question 
positive whether RM (which is always longer, sometimes much longer) is like 
ound of | Matthew’s treatrnent of Mark or whether RB has included extracts from 
: of Dr. | RM. The treatment of the textual evidence has always floated on the 
iteful to | | waters of uncertainty because no one knew precisely the true text of 
,andof either RM or RB. We have had to be content with Holste’s edition of 
’Rahilly RM (Migne, P.L. Ixxxviii. 943 ff.) which took no notice of the earliest 
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manuscript. The earliest manuscript of RB is Hatton 48 in the Bodleian, 
which can hardly be earlier than the year 700 and which is almost 
certainly not an exact copy of the autograph. 

The three collaborators in this diplomatic edition of RM have found 
it possible to make signal advances in the quest for the date and proven- 
ance of the earliest manuscripts of RM. Their conclusions have reper- 
cussions beyond the question of the priority of RM or RB. 

RM is one of the longest, if not the longest, of monastic rules. M. Masai, 
whose prolegomena should be read by every palaeographer, shows good 
reason for supposing that it will often have occupied the whole of a 
codex. A rule of this length would only have been copied when it was 
in use as legislation. This would explain why so few manuscripts have 
survived. Since the Rule passed out of use before the Carolingian age, 
we have to rely for its transmission only on uncial manuscripts ; and the 
revolution in writing introduced during the Carolingian age would tend 
to destroy uncial manuscripts which were not protected against destruc- 
tion by having room for later additions. 

Far the most important manuscripts of RM are the two manuscripts 
from the Bibliotheque Nationale, of which a diplomatic edition is here 
given: Par. lat. 12205 (containing the whole of RM) and Par. lat. 12634 
(containing extracts from RM among other extracts from monastic 
rules). It is easy to explain the survival of 12634, which contained also 
many relevant texts from other authors like Augustine, Jerome, or 
Basil. Moreover, at an early date, 12205 was bound up with some works 
of Augustine on grace. Both these manuscripts came to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale from St. Germain in 1796, to St. Germain from Corbie about 
1638, and a medieval catalogue shows that 12205 certainly, and 12634 
probably, were in the library at Corbie. 

12205 is probably about 600 (E. A. Lowe had argued ‘seventh cen- 
tury’). Its style shows that it is certainly Italian work; and a marginal 
list of Popes up to 701-5 suggests that it may still have been in Italy in 
701. It had certainly arrived in Gaul early enough to receive marginal 
notes in Merovingian cursive. The accepted theory of the growth of the 
Corbie library lays stress on the official journey of the Abbot Grimon to 
Rome in 741. It is a hypothesis merely; but for what it is worth, the 
internal evidence of 12205 would be compatible with a journey from 
Rome to Corbie, in company with other manuscripts, about that date. 

Where was its place of origin in Italy? Cassiodorus and Vivarium 


always used to be a kind of deus ex machina for the theorists dealing with | 
the provenance of manuscripts; and Cardinal Giovanni Mercati, among | 


his many services, exposed the tendentiousness and absence of evidence 


for this constant appeal to Vivarium. The consequence has been @ | 
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shrinking from this theory. But already in 1943 Pierre Courcelle' had 
shown evidence that the library at Vivarium was dispersed (often no 
doubt via the Lateran library at Rome) to various northern libraries. 
Courcelle showed that at least one other manuscript (the Encyclius of 
Epiphanius) passed from Vivarium via Rome to Corbie. 

A fish initial of 12634 is like a fish initial of more than one manuscript 
associated with Vivarium. But that does not prove the same provenance, 
though it does suggest Italy. M. Masai, however, argues strongly for 
Vivarium as the home of 12205. It is associated in its uncial with four 
other manuscripts, two of which are proved to have an origin at Viva- 
rium. This theory, though very possible, does not seem finally estab- 
lished. Of these four manuscripts, the only two which, it seems to me, 
are unquestionably associated with 12205 and perhaps from the same 
workshop are the two whose connexion with Vivarium is not yet proven: 
(1) Paris 10593, which is as difficult to place as 12205 ; and (2) Leningrad 
Q. v. I. 6-10. Courcelle held that this manuscript was from Vivarium. 
It contains the text of the commentaries on the Song of Songs which is 
missing from the Vivarian collection in the Vatican Library (Vat. lat. 
1704), though it is not actually the missing section of manuscript. A 
Vivarian origin is possible ; but the argument takes one no farther back 
than the library at Rome. It may be, then, that our earliest manuscript of 
RM passed from Vivarium to Rome and from Rome to Corbie. But 
there are certain other difficulties which M. Masai does not have space 
to face fully—e.g. the marked discrepancy between the theology of RM 
and the theology of Cassiodorus, or, again, the difficulties in the way of 
supposing that RM was actually used as the Rule in the community at 
Vivarium, while it is difficult to imagine the manuscript being copied 
except for use. It is therefore possible that we can only affirm with 
certainty that the origin of the manuscript is an Italian house, whence 
it passed into the Lateran library. 

It is clear that this edition affects not only the particular controversy 
over the priority of RB, but the whole development of style and illumi- 
nation in the monastic workshops. (Notice, among many others, a deli- 
cate and perceptive note on the origins of the Codex Amiatinus, on 
p- 58.) But our immediate concern is with the problem of RB. The 
editors of RM do not deal with the question of priority, though they 
are all known to share the view that RM is prior, and Dom Hubert 
Vanderhoven has been one of the chief champions on the side of RM. 
They are engaged at present on a volume which will treat the historical 
implications of their work and which will form volume IV in the publica- 
tions of Scriptorium. Meanwhile it is possible to make certain suggestions. 

1 Les Lettres grecques en Occident, ed. 2 (1948), pp. 342 ff. 
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A manuscript of RM was in existence, unquestionably, within 
seventy-five years, perhaps within fifty years, of the death of St. Bene- 
dict, and at least seventy-five years, perhaps more than a century, 
before any extant manuscript of RB. This does not of itself contribute 
to the question of deciding priority, though it certainly shows that if RM 
copied RB, RB was more influential at an earlier date than is sometimes 
supposed. 

In the ‘great divide’ of manuscripts of RB, the division is broadly 
between the so-called authentic text headed by ninth-century manu- 
scripts like Tegernseensis (now Monacensis 19408) and Sangallensis 
914 on the one side, and on the other side the family of texts headed by 
Hatton 48 in the Bodleian, which goes back towards 700. With few 
important exceptions (Wollflin, the Teubner editor of 1895, being the 
chief exception) the editors have agreed in regarding the authentic text 
as nearer to what St. Benedict wrote. In 1898 Traube published his 
Textgeschichte der Regula S. Benedicti, in which he contended that a 
copy of the autograph of the Rule was sent from Monte Cassino to 
Charlemagne in 787 (cf. Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum, vi. 
40), and that our Sangallensis 914 is a copy of this copy. The view that 
Sangallensis 914 was the grandson of the autograph was so widely 
accepted until 1951 that it hardly seemed possible to challenge it— 
though it must be said that English scholars like Dom Cuthbert Butler 
and Dom Justin McCann consistently maintained a line of caution with 
regard to Traube. 

In 1951 Traube’s conclusions were at last challenged. Dom B. 
Paringer (Revue Bénédictine, 1951, pp. 81 ff.) showed the weakness of 
Traube’s case, and proved that the argument rested upon a doubtful 
reliance upon spurious documents. Dom Paringer pressed his case, 
which has already won widespread acceptance, to the point where he 
could regard Sangallensis 914 as the least important of the early manu- 
scripts. 

RM, where it corresponds to RB, belongs to the type of text repre- 
sented by Sangallensis 914, not to the type represented by Hatton 48, 
not quite consistently perhaps, but in all the main cruces. The readings 
indeed of RM tend to suggest that we must look upon Sangallensis 914 
in a more favourable light than Dom Paringer would have us suppose. 
For Dom Paringer’s case is much stronger on the negative than on the 
positive side, more cogent in showing the speculative character of 
Traube’s case than in himself supplying a guide to the history of the 
manuscripts. His own hostility to Sangallensis 914 really rested not on 
evidence but on a dogma—he regarded Sangallensis 914, which contains 
some barbarities of grammar, as unworthy of the St. Benedict who 
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according to the Dialogues of St. Gregory wrote a rule sermone luculen- 
tam. Hence, for his reconstruction, the manuscripts with fewer faults 
are the earlier, and it is possible to trace a steady corruption by ignorant 
scribes from Hatton 48 in 700 to Sangallensis 914 in the ninth century. 
Apart from the question of the readings of RM, some of its Latin forms 
give one reason for doubt about this picture of a progressive corruption 
of the Latin by scribes; and Mr. P. B. Corbett’s study of the Latin of 
RM tends to confirm this impression. 

Hatton 48 is without question an Anglo-Saxon manuscript, probably 
written at Canterbury early in the eighth century. It has no title to 
announce itself as the Rule of St. Benedict; but it contains all seventy- 
three chapters of the Rule. RM, on the other hand, corresponds with 
only the first sixty-six chapters, a fact which tends to support the old 
theory, based on the internal evidence of RB, that there was a first 
edition of RB ending at chapter 66. 

Since everything at Canterbury in the seventh century was attached 
by the closest ties to Rome, the existence of Hatton 48 suggests that a 
version of RB came from Rome during that century, if not with Augus- 
tine in 596, and probably it was RB chapters 1~73. Within thirty years 
on either side of 596 there existed in Italy, and perhaps in the Lateran 
library, our present Parisinus lat. 12205 of RM, which has the closest 
relations with a probable first edition of RB containing chapters 1-66, 
and the text of which is nearer to the original text of RB than is Hatton 
48. 

Whatever view the present editors will take of these questions, 
enough has been said to show the great value of this edition of RM. It 
is the fruit of a most learned and level-headed inquiry and marks a 
significant step forward in this field. We look forward to volume IV. 

Owen CHADWICK 


Maurice of Sully and the Medieval Vernacular Homily: with the 
text of Maurice’s French Homilies from a Sens Cathedral Chapter 
MS. By C. A. Rosson. Pp. xii+-219. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1952. 25s. net. 


StupeNts of French language and literature have long been familiar 
with a set of short Gospel homilies for Sundays and Feasts per anni 
circulum in gallico attributed to Maurice de Sully, twelfth-century bishop 
of Paris, and prefaced by a Synodal Sermon on the priestly duties of 
holy life, knowledge, and preaching, and by expositions of the Creed 
and Pater Noster. Composed between the years 1168 and 1175, they 
constitute the earliest surviving examples of original prose in that tongue. 
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Mr. C. A. Robson here offers us a complete text of what he regards as 
the finally emended version from a former Sens Cathedral Chapter 
manuscript now in the Bibliothéque Nationale (apart from two lacunae 
supplied from another manuscript), together with the requisite critica] 
apparatus in three appendixes and eight brief introductory chapters 
dealing mainly with the biblical and scholastic background 7‘ the work, 
the manner and purpose of its construction, and its subsequent influence. 
If, as his Foreword suggests, however, this edition is intended primarily 
for the linguistic student, his somewhat disjointed and allusive account 
of the Victorine school of exegesis and the Masters of the Sacred Page 
is unlikely to convey much. For the ecclesiastical specialist, on the 
other hand, a more liberal glossary would have been an advantage. But, 
in any case, the valuable group of notes added to the text, along with 
those accompanying the aforesaid chapters, will explain adequately to 
both the actual forging of this vernacular ‘link between the ritual 
employment of Scripture and its academic interpretation’. On the bio- 
graphical side, Mr. Robson has little to add to M. Mortet’s previous 
study of his author. In the long debate over the authenticity of these 
sermons, he rejects the view originally put forward by Lecoy de la 
Marche, later supported by the Abbé Bourgain and more recently 
revived by the late Father de Ghellinck' (whom he does not mention), 
that the French text in its existing varieties is only the free, individual 
reproduction by provincial preachers—une imitation plutét qu’une 
traduction—of the Latin version composed by the bishop as a manual 
for his diocesan clergy. For reasons which he now gives us on pages 2, 
15 to 24, and 59 of his introduction, our editor believes not only that 
the basic French version that follows, with its numerous additions, is 
the bisi:op’s handiwork, but that even the orthography of the Sens 
manuscript ‘may well be the author’s own’. 

Miss Beryl Smalley, in her learned Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages, has criticized the present reviewer for ‘missing the distinction 
between the sermons of the twelfth century, which are fresh, and later 
ones which are often stale and second-hand’. No twelfth-century 
homilist better demonstrates the falsity of such a contrast than Maurice 
de Sully. To the uninitiated eye, his arid’ little discourses may have all 
the appearance of a ‘naive vernacular rendering of holy writ’, with 
simple allegorical interpretation and moralizing to follow. In reality, 
however, even their handling of the literal narrative betrays the influence 


* See L’Essor de la litt. latine, 1946, vol. i, p. 223 (‘Le dernier mot ne semble 
pas encore dit, mais cette explication trés vraisemblable a pour elle de sérieux 
appuis’). 

2 Ed. 1952, p. 260, n. 2. 

3 The word is Mr. Robson’s (p. 51), as well as mine. 
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of the Master of the Histories and, for the rest, they are largely con- 
structed of material to be found in the Sermons and Allegoriae of 
Richard of St. Victor (who died in 1173), Gallican, and other liturgical 
formulas, as preserved in the Paris Pontifical, and commonplaces from 
such fashionable homily-books of the period as those of Haymo of 
Halberstadt, Bede, Gregory the Great, Caesarius of Arles, and Augustine. 
We may well ask, in fact, why on page 27 Mr. Robson describes the 
trivial little address on the Nativity, with its mere two-dozen lines of 
exposition, as ‘a highly original composition’, when he has already 
recognized its Longe discorde avoit eue entre Deu e home . . . as a borrow- 
ing from Gregory and its concluding comment as ‘a return to the tradi- 
tion of Caesarius’. The tripartite exegetical scheme that soon ‘dominates 
the collection’ is itself, of course, a current scholastic device, and so 
formal and ‘geometric’ is the character of these brevissimi sermones inter 
missarum sollemnia that Mr. Robson is able to argue from detailed 
evidence that their very dimensions were originally predetermined by a 
traditional manuscript format of quires and four-column units, cor- 
responding to those of the Historia Scholastica and the Allegoriae. Where, 
indeed, is there any sense of the bold originality, the rich spontaneity, 
the delicate ease (as the late T. R. Glover expressed it), or the fine 
human insight of the ancient Gospel message as presented to us in the 
story of the Prodigal Son or of the Good Samaritan, and duly revived 
in the faithful witness of a Francis and a Bernardino? 

Our editor tells us in his Foreword that the bishop’s sermon-book 
marked ‘the turning-point between the archaic liturgical homily of the 
Gallican Church and the late medieval preaching’. Although, naturally, 
he has more to say of the former on subsequent pages, he leaves dis- 
cussion of the latter aside. Here, then, we may remark that there is as 
yet no sign of the coming impact upon the pulpit of that logical deter- 
mination of questions in the schools for which Robert de Melun was 
already famous, with all its complicated legacy of themes, divisions, 
distinctions, and other niceties. Maurice still adheres to what a fifteenth- 
century Oxford homilist will describe, with marked nostalgia, as the 
old Augustinian ‘method of postillating and expounding the text of 
some apostle according to the textual order’, point by point. Neverthe- 
less, in the synodal sermon with which our series opens we hear familiar 
key-tones of the future in the strident Clama, ne cesses; quasi tuba exalta 
vocem tuam ... of the prophet Isaiah, answered by the (Pseudo-) Pauline 
insta opportune, importune; argue, obsecra, increpa and already thus 
associated by Caesarius of Arles, though hardly in keeping, one would 
think, with the more gentle mystical Victorine temper. Mr. Robson has 
himself observed that, in the final additions made, as he believes, by 
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Maurice to the authoritative French version of the sermons, ‘his 
morality has a sharper edge’. Accordingly, we now note, for example, 
the introduction of specific rebukes for those that love ‘les orgeilloses 
vesteures, les miparties e les entaillies e les rigotees e les trains’ (pp. 
172--3). Similarly, the sins of the flesh (p. 169) and the typical vices and 
misbehaviour of the holiday crowd (pp. 182-3) are singled out for more 
detailed censure; further lists of current vices are incorporated else- 
where (cf. pp. 97, 105, &c.), and the solemn doom scene is reproduced 
from the concluding narrative of Matthew xxv (pp. 137-8; cf. again 
p-. 170). No less significant, among these same additions, is the ap- 
pearance of a well-known exemplum, the attractive story of a monk who 
listened entranced for 300 years to the song of an angel in the likeness 
of a bird, and a lively, graphic expansion of a former comparison of the 
devil to a merchant, be they the bishop’s own additions or not. 

In his closing introductory chapter, Mr. Robson is prepared to admit 
the dryness and emptiness of these diminutive homilies for the modern 
reader. At the same time, he is equally ready to defend them in the light 
of the current theology and the inevitable limitations of mass-time. 
Others, however, might feel tempted to regard them as only the natural, 
inevitable outcome of a cramping papal and episcopal anxiety to ‘sup- 
press all tropes and licentious questions in divinity’ among Parisian 
clergy of the day. In any case, ‘Maurice’s personal achievement was to 
perfect the Gallican homily and make it a European possession’. Apart 
from phenomenal success in their own land, further surviving copies of 
these sermons, mostly in Anglo-Norman, show that they enjoyed a 
considerable popularity in thirteenth-century England. Two centuries 
later, several of them turn up again in Middle-English translation in 
the de tempore series of British Museum MS. Royal 18 B. xxiii, edited 
by Dr. W. O. Ross for the Early English Text Society in 1940, part of 
the Synodal Sermon in the miscellaneous Bodleian MS. Douce 274, 
and phrases in the Speculum Sacerdotale. If only because of the extreme 
rarity of the early printed editions, students of medieval homiletics 
have every reason to be grateful for Mr. Robson’s scholarly labours in 
this rather drab but once fertile Maurician ‘eld. G. R. Owst 


The Manual of Olavzs Petri 1529. By Eric E. YELVERTON. 
London: S.P.C.K. (for the Church Historical Society), 1953. 
15s. net. 

In 1920 Dr. Yelverton published—in the series of the Henry Bradshaw 


Society (vol. lvii)}—a valuable volume on The Mass in Sweden where he 
gives the various texts used in the Church of Sweden from medieval 
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times down to the revision of 1917, with introductions and notes. Even 
for Swedish students of their own liturgy this is a most useful inventory. 
It would be of high value if a supplement could be published contain- 
ing the Mass as revised in 1942: the present form for the Eucharist has 
returned to the classical pattern (particularly with regard to the order 
of the preface and the Sanctus). 

It is much to be welcomed that the author has returned to the field 
of Swedish liturgiology. He has now given us a very interesting and 
scholarly little volume on ‘the first vernacular Prayer Book to appear in 
a modern language’. The volume begins with an introductory sketch on 
the historical background of the manual. We find here a remarkably 
accurate summary of the history of the reformation in Sweden—my 
interrogation marks are few and of no great importance. Perhaps one 
could have wished to find here a somewhat fuller indication of the 
personal importance of the author of the Manual: to Olavus Petri, his 
liturgical compositions were really parerga to which he himself did not 
attach a very great importance. Although not a creative genius like 
Luther, yet through his independent judgement, his somewhat stern 
virility, and his broad human interests, he occupies a place of honour 
as perhaps the most unblemished character amongst the sixteenth- 
century reformers. He said of his German master: ‘he is a sinful man 
as we others; we have Christ for a master. Him we should follow.’ His 
undoubted courage in dealing with his imperious and irritable monarch 
calls for our admiration: he roused the king’s anger not least by his 
refusal to write his Swedish Chronicle as a piece of national propaganda. 
The volume of homilies which he published for the simple parish priests 
is remarkable through its unaffected and deeply religious simplicity. 
Even now each edition of the Swedish law-book contains his ‘rules for 
a judge’. It would be valuable if some fuller account of this remarkable 
man could be made available in English. Dr. Yelverton has made good 
use of the scholarly study by Dr. C. Bergendoff (of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church in U.S.A.), Olaus Petri and the Ecclesiastical Trans- 
formaiion in Sweden. A recent biography in Swedish, by Dr. R. Murray, 
published in 1952 on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the death 
of Olavus Petri, might here also be mentioned. 

Dr. Yelverton has been able to build on the work of O. Quensel, 
Bidrag till svenska liturgiens historia (1890), where the full text is given 
with a valuable commentary. The English translation which occupies 
about half the book appears to be accurate and to do justice to the 
solemnity of language which marks the original. Account has also been 
taken of the text given by Hesselman in the first volume of the collected 
writings (Samlade skrifter) of Olavus. In the ‘ritual commentary’ Dr. 
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Yelverton has collected important material and offers the results of his 
own research work. He analyses with great care the sources which are 
to be found in the medieval manuals and other liturgical documents of 
the reformation. Parallels with Cranmer’s offices are pointed out as well 
as differences. There is no trace of a direct influence from either side. 
There was a difference in character between the Swedish manual and 
the first Book of Common Prayer in so far as Olavus Petri’s work did 
not aspire to be more than an attempt to offer an optional Swedish text 
for the offices according to the recommendation of the council held in 
Orebro in 1529, not an authorized liturgy. The very conservative spirit 
which is typical of the manual is a consequence, perhaps one might say 
a concession, to the injunctions of that council. The later history of the 
offices has been one of gradual simplification, but there still remains 
much of Olavus’s text in our present manual. 

Dr. Yelverton pays particular attention to the baptismal rite, which 
is influenced by Luther’s Tauffbuchlin and also by a reformed rite from 
Strasbourg. A valuable conspectus of the medieval, reformed and modern 
forms of the order for baptism is given as an appendix. The other rites 
appear to be remarkably original. For the marriage rite he could not yet 
use Luther’s Trawbuchlin, but worked chiefly on the basis of the 
Manuale Aboense. Mention is here made of the interesting use of a 
canopy (Swedish, pdill), a cloth held above the partners during a part 
of the rite, a use which is still retained as a possibility (although very 
rarely used) in the modern Swedish handbook. In the rite for the church- 
ing of women a deliberate change is made in order to exchange the 
ancient conception of purification for a thanksgiving. The order for the 
visitation of the sick is a lengthy document, containing several exhorta- 
tions of a deeply pastoral character. It appears that communion was 
given from the reserved sacrament, as there is no provision for con- 
secration in the office—later this became the usual form. Somewhat 
unwillingly Olavus Petri included a form for the anointing of the sick 
person who is to be warned ‘that he in no wise put his confidence or 
trust in such anointing’. An original composition is the rite for ‘the 
hallowing of the dead’, where a medieval custom is reinterpreted in an 
evangelical sense. It is remarkable that the rite includes a prayer for the 
soul of the departed, an unicum in ancient Lutheran liturgies. Although 
the Church of Sweden has at present no corresponding liturgy in its 
manual, the custom of ‘singing out the body’ is still common in some 
parts of the country, and there is a short form provided for this act 
in ‘the small prayerbook’ which is attached to our present lectionary. 
In the burial rite Olavus Petri makes a new start, omitting the mass for 
the deceased but including besides prayers and lessons—among them 
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the text that had been used as epistle in the missa pro defunctis in the 
Missale Upsalense—also a paraphrase of the antiphon Media vita in 
morte sumus: the author studies in an appendix the various forms in 
which this text appears in the versions of Luther, Cranmer, and Cover- 
dale—it has retained its place in the modern Swedish hymn-book. The 
author expresses the opinion that the custom of casting earth three 
times on the coffin, still a characteristic feature of the Swedish rite, is 
an innovation of Olavus, but this seems doubtful. The last part of the 
manual contains an order for ‘the visitation of prisoners under sentence 
of death’ which seems to have no counterpart in any other liturgical 
collection. It ends with a word of consolation of which Dr. Yelverton 
rightly says that Olavus has here ‘compressed into a very few words the 
whole gospel of Christ as necessary to the salvation of a man in his last 
moments in this world’, and he adds that ‘in no part of his Swedish 
manual has Olavus Petri shown more pastoral diligence and liturgical 
inventiveness than in this office for the visitation of prisoners.’ 

There is in the manual no order of confirmation. The author devotes 
(in Appendix II) a special little study to the development of the rite of 
confirmation in the Swedish Church. The reformers disapprc-ved of the 
ceremony as used in the Middle Ages with unction. The laying on of 
hands was retained in the baptismal service but has found no place in 
the modern rite of confirmation which after earlier attempts was re- 
introduced in the Church of Sweden at the end of the eighteenth 
century under influence from England but also from German pietism, 

Our best thanks are due to Dr. Yelverton for his careful and stimulat- 
ing study in which even a Swedish reader can gather information that 
is not elsewhere obtainable. We may hope that it may stimulate English 
students to a further study of a liturgical tradition that has so much in 
common with their own. YNGVE BRILIOTH 


Coverdale and his Bibles. By J. F. Moztey. Pp. x+360. Lutter- 
worth Press, 1953. 27s. 6d. 


Dr. Mozzey has added an important and most welcome book to his 
excellent studies of Tyndale and Foxe. There is still much in the end- 
lessly fascinating story of the English Bible which needs elucidation. 
Though Coverdale’s contribution has long been known in outline, it is 
surprising how much new light Dr. Mozley has been able to throw upon 
the history and character of his versions. 

Beginning with a sketch of Coverdale’s life, the book goes on to 
describe the fortunes of the Bible in English between Tyndale and 
Coverdale. Then a brief chapter on the Campensis Psalter leads to full 
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discussions of the making, text, and use of Coverdale’s Bible of 1 535- 
These are followed by similar studies of the Matthew Bible and the 
Great Bible, and there is a chapter on Coverdale’s Diglot New Testa- 
ment and Psalter. I will draw attention first to Dr. Mozley’s principal 
additions to our knowledge of Coverdale’s life or of the external history 
of his translations, and also to the opinions given on some points of 
controversy. 

1. He prints three letters of Coverdale for the first time. 

2. He will not allow (against Westcott and Mombert) that Coverdale 
began his translation in 1527 under the patronage of Cromwell and 
More, arguing that some of the books Coverdale demonstrably used 
were not available till late in 1534, e.g. Tyndale’s New Testament of 
November 1534 and the Ziirich Bible of 1534. I am not sure that Dr. 
Mozley’s own observation that Coverdale used the original version of 
parts of Luther’s Old Testament, not his 1534 revision, may not sug- 
gest that he had made a start before 1534, though not so early as 1527 
since Tyndale’s 1530 Pentateuch is the basis of his own version. 

3. Even Pollard is convicted of occasional error, e.g. at the beginning 
of Pollard, Records, no. xxix, for Cromwell read Cranmer. 

4. Pp. 40-42 give in full a little-known and informative preface of 
William Roye’s, not in Pollard. 

5. It is shown that George Joye’s 1534 Psalter was translated not ex 
Foelice (= Felix Pratensis) as Bale is printed, but ex Felino. Bucer’s 
Psalter of 1529, published under the name Felinus, was used. 

6. Examination of the text shows that the extant anonymous version 
of John Campensis’s Psalter is almost certainly Coverdale’s. 

7. Dr. Mozley accepts as most probable, though not demonstrated, 
L. A. Sheppard’s argument that Coverdale’s first Bible was printed by 
Cervicorn and Soter, not Froschover; but he locates the printing at 
Cologne, not Marburg. 

8. He clarifies the history of the Latin-English New Testaments of 
1538, and reinforces the case for the attribution of the Latin-English 
Psalter of 1540 tu Coverdale. 

g. He goes some way towards disentangling the story of the 1539 
Bible. In particular, he prints an important letter from the Constable 
Anne de Montmorency to Castillon, French ambassador in England, 
which has eluded writers on the English Bible though it was printed in 
France in 1666. Dr. Mozley has a strong case against Pollard’s inter- 
pretation of Chapuys’s report to Charles V (Pollard, Records, xxx1xc) 
and shows that the printing of the Bible in France was probably ‘stayed 
through the practice of English bishops’ as Foxe said, whereas Pollard 
wished to make it a matter of secular politics only. I am troubled by one 
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point in this chapter. Why did no one who was pleading on behalf of 
Grafton to Francis I make any allusion to Francis’s own licence (Records, 
xxxv)? Was it ever issued authoritatively ? On a smaller point, I doubt 
whether the licence can be made to refer to bibles in either Latin or 
English. Dictam sacram bibliam tam latina quam anglicana lingua sounds 
more like one book. 

A substantial part of the book is devoted to the study of Coverdale’s 
sources and the way he used them. Westcott-Wright paved the way, 
but Dr. Mozley adds much detail. In the case of the 1535 Bible he is 
able to be more precise than earlier scholars about Coverdale’s use of 
the G. H. edition of Tyndale, Luther, Pagninus, and the Ziirich Bible. 
It is not true, as has been assumed, that Ziirich 1534 is a mere reprint 
of 1531 and Dr. Mozley finds about a dozen places where Coverdale 
follows 1534 against 1531 as well as against all his other interpreters; 
the marginal references of 1534 are also used. As to style, those of us who 
know Coverdale from the B.C.P. Psalter are probably most conscious 
of his debt to Latin. But he was always affected by the model he was 
following and could be very Germanic. Dr. Mozley points out how many 
compound nouns he adopted from Luther and Ziirich in 1535, and also 
how he dropped them in 1539. His attitude to the ‘ecclesiastical words’ 
is another matter of interest. The Great Bible is supposed to be more 
conciliatory than that of 1535, and so it was in some of the accessories 
and in the presence of words (bracketed) found only in the Vulgate. 
But ‘the four words church, priest (for Christian ministers), charity and 
penance, which Tyndale excluded altogether from his New Testament, 
find no place in the Great Bible, save that at 1 Timothy 4: 14 priesthood 
appears as a rendering for Erasmus’ sacerdotii. Over penance Coverdale 
had wavered a little in his 1535 bible, but now he returns to the full 
rigorism of Tyndale.’ 

Finally, though this is not a study of Coverdale’s theological writings, 
Dr. Mozley gives a usefully annotated list of them, as well as an ap- 
pendix of new points about Joye’s works. 

I cannot vouch for Dr. Mozley’s collations, and there may be mistakes 
here and there. Even if there are, there can be no doubt that he has 
made a very notable contribution to the study of the English Bible. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 


The Conception of the Inner Light in Robert Barclay’s Theology. 
By Leir Exc-Oxorsson. Pp. 258. Studia Theologica Lun- 
densia, 5. Lund: Gleerup, 1954. 


For Dr. Eeg-Olofsson, Barciay’s significance lies in the thoroughness 
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with which he sought to work out a theology of Christian mysticism, 
‘The most powerful impulse in Barclay’s theology is the attempt to 
express the mystical content of the knowledge of God, a knowledge of 
God that has been gained neither by intellectualism, nor by moralism, 
but is entirely a gift of God.’ This study is therefore offered as ‘a systema- 
tic investigation of the Inner Light as a terminus technicus of Chris- 
tian mysticism and theological rationalism’. From the standpoint of the 
Swedish school of Lutheran theology, and with admirable fairness, the 
author examines the content of the conception of the Inner Light as 
expounded by Barclay, and then proceeds to show the bearing of this 
upon Barclay’s treatment of Justification, Perfection, and Perseverance, 
the Scriptures, the Church and the Ministry, Worship and Sacraments, 
and some characteristics of Quaker ethical practice. It is to be hoped 
that this study will receive, from both Quakers and non-Quakers, the 
attention which its importance deserves. 

To Friends, it may help to make clear the fact that the truth which 
Fox and the first generation of Friends saw so clearly is, in fact, a central 
truth of the New Testament, and that the particular form in which it 
was expressed in the seventeenth century is not essential to its validity. 
Dr. Eeg-Olofsson expresses the point thus: ‘Man has a destination for 
his life, namely to live in grace and not in law. It is this destination that 
Barclay seeks to express in the forms of thought of his time by making it 
into a metaphysical disposition, an Inner Light. Certainly his theological 
main thesis would have been expressed in a more fortunate manner by 
the term Christ-destination than by the term Inner Light.’ In other 
words, Friends need to remember that, as originally proclaimed by 
Quakers in the seventeenth century, the Inner Light is a Christological 
rather than an anthropological doctrine. Again, this study emphasizes 
the fact that ‘the optimism that follows from belief in the Inner Light is 
not superficial but gets its depth from a profound insight into the power 
of sin’—a fact which Friends have often tended to overlook. But perhaps 
the most penetrating and—for Friends—important feature of this book 
is its criticism of Barclay for his confusion of the ‘psychological’ with the 
‘mystical’ in religion, in such a manner that ‘that which in the psycho- 
logical sense is outer is placed in contrast to that which is inner in the 
mystic sense’. This criticism is sustained in relation to such topics as 
Barclay’s teaching concerning scripture as a ‘secondary rule’, the place 
of logical and theological thinking in the religious life, and the require- 
ments of spiritual worship. It is to be hoped that Friends will heed this 
criticism, and will, with its assistance, disentangle their genuine and 
vitally important religious witness from modes of thought and expression 
which derive from an outdated epistemology. 
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Non-Friends, on the other hand, are reminded of the standing im- 
portance of Barclay’s polemic against seventeenth-century Protestant 
orthodoxy on the subject of Justification, of his ‘most penetrating 
criticism’ of the ‘Protestant doctrine concerning the Scriptures as 
criterion and source of the Christian faith’—a criticism which yet ‘does 
not entail Barclay underestimating the Scriptures’; and of his treatment 
of New Testament passages relating to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
with an exegesis which is ‘uncommonly clear and consistent with its 
point of departure from the central doctrine of the Inner Light’. As one 
would expect, there are in this book careful comparisons of the teaching 
of Luther and of Barclay, and in more than one place Barclay’s position 
is defined more precisely by reference to points upon which Osiander 
and Melanchthon, for example, differed from Luther. 

At a good many points in his book Dr. Eeg-Olofsson contrasts un- 
favourably Barclay’s ‘Inner Light Mysticism’ with what he calls ‘Sola 
Gratia Mysticism’—the latter being assumed (with insufficient justifica- 
tion, one feels) to be the only doctrine of grace fully compatible with the 
teaching of the New Testament. One is not, however, altogether con- 
vinced that this issue is rightly stated when one finds approval expressed 
for the teaching of ‘Sola Gratia Mysticism’ that ‘if man is to stand fast or 
fall, it must be exclusively due to God’s work and decision’, and dis- 
approval for what is alleged to be Barclay’s view that grace is ‘a new 
quality in Christian man, and the greater or smaller quantity of it is 
decisive for his ability to persevere or fall’. Is not the truth, rather, 
that the New Testament and our own experience warrant us to work 
with a conception of grace as a fully personal relationship which tran- 
scends both these views? 

It may well be that the theological climate of Protestantism today, as 
felt, for example, in the Ecumenical Movement, is not so entirely differ- 
ent from that of the seventeenth century as to render irrelevant a fresh 
study of Barclay’s attempt to work out a theology of Christian mysticism ; 
and it is to be hoped that some modern Friends, learning from the 
criticisms to which, as Dr. Eeg-Olofsson shows, Barclay’s teaching is 
justly exposed, will feel a concern to re-explore and re-express the 
historic witness of their Religious Society to the ‘light which lighteth 
every man’, and so to contribute more effectively to the Church’s under- 
standing of the message entrusted to it. 


Maurice A. CREASEY 
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William Roby (1766-1830) and the Revival of Independency in the 
North. By W. GorDON RoBINsoON. Pp. 176. London: Independent 
Press, 1954. 8s. 6d. 


Tue changes in religion in eighteenth-century England, its decay and 
subsequent revival, are subjects still in need of illumination. The con- 
ventional account, in terms of deism and rationalism, and later of 
Methodism, though not mistaken, is hardly adequate. The title of Dr, 
G. R. Cragg’s book, From Puritanism to the Age of Reason, should not 
mislead us into supposing that, alongside the new allegiance to ‘Reason’ 
in the Church of England, there was not a similar movement in Dissent 
with its roots firmly set in one type of Puritanism. We need a synoptic 
study, such as Dr. R. N. Stromberg’s Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth- 
Century England, but less intellectualist, in which it might be shown 
how, at a time when, gradually, Christians ceased to believe in such 
things as witchcraft, the king’s evil and the use of lots, they also ceased, 
more temporarily, to believe in other things previously not doubted. 
We also need to be shown how it was that, later, their faith again became 
more vigorous. This should be easier, at least in the preliminary studies; 
for these may properly concentrate on the personalities around which 
revival tends to gather. In The Early Cornish Evangelicals, for instance, 
Dr. G. C. B. Davies has already shown, with special reference to Sam- 
uel Walker of Truro, how in Cornwall there was a revival within the 
Church of England, led by men working largely in independence of 
Methodism, although Methodism was to reap the fruit of their labours. 

In William Roby Dr. Robinson makes another contribution to this 
subject, more modest in scope but of a similar character and calibre. 
The period is a generation later, and we move from the Established 
Church to Independency and from Cornwall to the north of England; 
but it is part of the same story. Roby, who was the minister of Cannon 
Street (later Grosvenor Street) Congregational Church, Manchester, 
from 1795 till his death in 1830, was, though now as little remembered 
as Walker of Truro, a remarkable man. He not only inspired and en- 
couraged the founding of new churches throughout Lancashire; he 
was ‘the prime mover and the architect’ of the co-operation between 
ministers and churches which led to the foundation of the Lancashire 
Congregational Union in 1806; he was the founder and tutor of an 
academy for training ministers which was one of the precursors of 
Lancashire Independent College (the College of which Dr. Robinson is 
the present Principal); and he was a founder and zealous supporter of 
the London Missionary Society. He also published nearly thirty pieces, 
including a hymn-book and items in controversy with Arminians, Roman 
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Catholics, Socinians, and Swedenborgians. All these aspects of Roby’s 
wider ministry receive careful attention from Dr. Robinson, who has 
drawn on much manuscript material as well as out-of-the-way printed 
sources. For most readers, nevertheless, the ‘chief interest will be in his 
first and last chapters; for in these he considers, more generally, the 
way in which revival came, with Roby’s contribution to it. He is more 
concerned, perhaps, with the 67: than with the 8.67: ; but it is useful to 
have the facts clearly and concisely set out. Again, to sum up Roby’s 
part in the revival with the phrase that, over and above his multifarious 
and persevering activities, he was a ‘mature and consecrated personality’ 
may sound a trifle jejune; yet at the biographical level (and perhaps, 
where revival is concerned, in the last analysis also) what more can be 
said? GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL 
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Prophecy and Papacy: a Study of Lamennais, the Church and the 
Revolution. By A. R. ViIDLER. Pp. 300. London: S.C.M. Press, 
1954. 255. 

Tuose who had the privilege of hearing Canon Vidler’s Birkbeck 

Lectures in Cambridge eighteen months ago knew that nobody was 

better fitted than he, by a sympathetic understanding and a sane judge- 

ment, to interpret to Englishmen the strange and fascinating personality 
of Lamennais. Concise and workmanlike in structure and style, the 
book continually gives glimpses of men and ideas inviting further study. 

Lamennais’s spirit burned with an intense flame which both illuminated 

his world and consumed him in the process. Both the light and shadow 

cast by it may seem unnaturally hard to English eyes which prefer to 
see everywhere blurred edges and infinite gradations; but to any student 
of French politics since 1789, these hard outlines are familiar. Bona- 
parte is seen now as the saviour of society and soon as the cruel despot; 

Charles X, eldest son of the church, is found to be as much a Gallican 

as his Bourbon ancestors, and his successor is nearer to Voltaire than 

to St. Louis. Rome, appearing first as the fountain of truth and justice, 

becomes eventually the dead city, unwilling to face the problems of a 

new age and unable to give a message of hope to a society in dissolution. 

Even ‘the people’, romantically conceived as the natural ally of the 

church against indifferent or persecuting rulers, has to be redefined as 

‘le vrai peuple, qui n’est pas la canaille corrompue des grandes villes’. 

But one antithesis is constant—the Poles are always heroes, the Tsar is 

nothing but a monster of oppression. 

In spite of his apparent changes of front, Lamennais was consistent 
throughout in his romantic search for a champion of social regeneration 
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through religion. “There is nothing more liberal than religion, and 
nothing more religious than liberalism.’ Disillusioned in turn by Bona- 
parte, by the Bourbons, by the French bishops, and finally by the Pope 
himself, Lamennais moves, at the end of the book, right outside the 
Roman church, outside any church, into the world of vaguely Christian 
socialism. He was to reappear in 1848 as a deputy in the Constituent 
Assembly, only to resign from the drafting committee for the constitu- 
tion of the Second Republic as soon as he saw that the majority shared 
the heresy of their predecessors, from Louis XIV and the Jacobins 
onwards, of trusting in étatisme and centralization. 

The central theme of this book is the perennial! tension in religion 
(and, we may add, in politics too) between two equally necessary tempers: 
that of the prophet who sharply defines the clash of principles and 
exhorts us to choose afresh between the black and the white; and that 
of the priest who serves and preserves a stained and discoloured but 
serviceable engine, and is too loyal or merely too busy to favour a 
stoppage for a radical overhaul. If Lamennais was an authentic prophet, 
many of his opponents in the church were good priests. While he pro- 
claimed the social mission of a revivified church, they were asking what 
sort of church would remain to have a mission at all. As he finally came 
to despair of a lead from Rome, he could net turn towards Protestant- 
ism, which always seemed to him narrow and self-centred (he hated 
London during his one stay there in 1815, just when he was approaching 
the fateful decision to be ordained); nor towards humanism, which he 
said made a man talk about ‘my brothers’ without the necessary first 
step of learning to say ‘our Father’. 

But this book is not just an essay of interpretation, it is also a detailed 
and scholarly study of Lamennais’s life and writings and influence down 
to 1836, including that personal influence on younger men, many of 
them laymen, which shows the most attractive side of his character. 
Some of them, no doubt, were drawn to the studious retreat at La 
Chesnaie just because of the resounding echoes of the books which 
issued from it; but it is tempting to believe that, with a little more 
patience, and a little less readiness to dramatize a situation, Lamennais’s 
services as a writer and teacher in this retreat might have been more 
fruitful for religion in France. 

Chapters 5 to 7 (1830-6) tell with restraint and skill the most familiar 
part of the story, the Avenir, the appeal to Rome, the implied rebuff, 
the condemnation by name, the despairing cry of the Paroles d’un 
Croyant and the measured but more deadly Affaires de Rome. Some will 
find even greater interest in the early chapters, beginning with the 
reactions of a prosperous Breton family to the successive phases of the 
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Revolution, and going on to analyse the eloquence and the novelty of 
both the apologetics and the politics in Lamennais’s writings (1809-29). 
For the most part, Canon Vidler tells the story or expounds the problem 
without passing judgement; but a good sample of his manner is the 
remark (p. 247) that ‘it has not yet been irrevocably decided that the 
idea of Christianity having a message of hope for the amelioration of 
society is completely heretical’. This is not just ironical, but a measured 
comment on the charge that by 1834, in Paroles d’un Croyant (‘the 
apocalypse of Satan’ in Roman eyes), Lamennais had secularized the 
Christian hope, and that (in the words of the Paris correspondent of 
The Times) ‘he flattered the lower classes with as much address as per- 
fidy’. C. W. CRAWLEY 


The Development of the Papacy. By H. BuRN-Murpocu. Pp. 432. 
Faber and Faber. 42s. 


Dr. BuRN-Murpocu has achieved what might almost have been thought 
impossible, a book on the Papacy along new lines. Most treatments of 
the subject are heavily loaded in one direction or another. He has, how- 
ever, attempted what may be called a Sic et Non of the subject. His 
method is to state the main facts and to quote the relevant passages 
followed by the rival interpretations labelled A (Affirmative) and N 
(Negative) respectively. While there is no doubt where his own decision 
has fallen (Dr. Burn-Murdoch is a distinguished layman of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland), his legal training enables him to be scrupulously 
fair to the arguments which he cannot accept himself. He has had the 
benefit of consultants both Roman Catholic and Anglican on the work 
as a whole. The identity of the Roman Catholic is not disclosed but the 
two Anglicans (The Rev. T. M. Parker and the Rev. R. Cant) could 
not have been better chosen to give reliable cover for the whole period 
of the work. 

The book surveys the whole period from the time of the New Testa- 
ment to the close of the nineteenth century with a valuable appendix on 
the recently defined dogma of the Corporeal Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Inevitably if the work were not to grow beyond reasonable 
proportions, the treatment was bound to be somewhat spare, but an 
extensive bibliography reveals a learning which is rigidly subordinated 
to the main purpose of the book. If the specialist will find little that is 
new, the general reader, without being submerged by learned discussions 
of points of detail, can be assured of adequate reserves of knowledge. 
The material is well assembled and the numerous summaries and 
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reviews of the stages which the argument has reached will be of special 
assistance to those who find themselves traversing unfamiliar territory. 

Minor blemishes are inevitable in a work on this scale. No hint is 
given that the famous Petrine text in Matt. xvi has been challenged on 
critical grounds. The important article by K. L. Schmidt recently 
translated from Kittel’s Wérterbuch contains an important discussion to 
which the reader might well have been referred. The literary problem 
presented by the two Recensions of the fourth chapter of St. Cyprian’s 
de unitate ecclesiae is indeed glanced at and the main authorities quoted 
in a footnote, but the impression is left that the matter is not of any 
considerable moment. The chapter on Origen would have been much 
strengthened by a greater recognition of the problems presented by the 
Latin translations. The full point of the often misinterpreted phrase of 
St. Augustine ‘Roma locuta est, causa finita est’ is not fully grasped. 
Minor blemishes are Velrius Bito (for Vettius Bito), Nazianzum (for 
Nazianzus) and a curious printer’s error on page 288. A misprint in the 
Greek is to be found on page 57. 

On the major points of development Dr. Burn-Murdoch is admirably 
clear. The main figures in the process of development, Victor, Damasus, 
Siricius, and Leo stand out clearly enough and the main stages of 
development from leadership to jurisdiction, first appellate and later of 
first reference, with the respective roles of conciliar and imperial action 
are well set out. The attitude of the East appears to be curiously ambigu- 
ous, normally turning a Nelson eye to the Roman signals but as willing 
in times of crisis to pay the Pope the tribute at least of a good language 
as to withdraw its acquiescence when the immediate danger had passed. 

The book is well devised and produced but a somewhat long price 
may militate against the success which it deserves. 

H. E. W. TuRNgR 


A History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948. Edited by 
RuTH Rouse and STEPHEN CHARLES NEILL. Pp. xxiv+82z2. 
Published on behalf of the Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de 
Bossey, by S.P.C.K., 1954. 32s. 6d. 


Herz is the first attempt to provide a history of one of the most impor- 
tant movements of modern ecclesiastical history. 

The conditions imposed upon the editors are frightening. This is an 
‘ecumenical history’ in the sense that it is a history of the Ecumenical 
Movement written fro:1 within. This demanded that it should be 
written, not by one author who would be influenced by denominational 
loyalty, but from several different points of view. The editors were thus 
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forced logically into adopting an antiquated view of the nature of 
historical writing—that it could be a narrative of unadorned facts 
accurately related, and that for this purpose the specialists in each field 
could safely be introduced. Some of the eminent authors who here 
write chapters—notably Professor Norman Sykes and Bishop Stephen 
Neill—succeed in transcending these limitations in the space at their 
disposal. But it is rare for the book to pass beyond the narrative of facts 
into a history. The conditions imposed almost forbid it. 

Secondly, by what appears to be a mistaken decision, the book begins 
at 1517. One of the editors, Bishop Neill, recognizes in the epilogue that 
‘until the end of the 19th century, it is difficult to speak otherwise than 
proleptically of an ecumenical “movement” ’. Yet nearly half the book 
is concerned with efforts towards reunion between 1517 and 1g10. The 
purpose appears to be to show that the quest for unity is not a creation 
of the twentieth century; and it certainly gives us valuable information 
about efforts towards unity in the centuries when we have had to rely on 
obsolete works like Tabaraud. But the decision has two serious conse- 
quences. It tends to lay the stress on historical continuity and not to 
lead the reader sufficiently to understand the new factors which were 
coming into play in the twentieth century; and, still more serious, it 
prevents individual authors from having adequate space. The essays of 
four of the authors had to be cut substantially, one of them to less than 
half of its original length. 

No doubt these conditions are the product themselves of the ecumeni- 
cal difficulty. And if allowance is made for them, it must be said that 
authors and editors have compiled a very useful collection of materials. 
Dr. J. T. McNeill writes on efforts towards reunion from 1517 to 1618, 
Dr. Martin Schmidt on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on the 
Continent, Dr. Norman Sykes on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in Britain; Dr. Georges Florovsky follows with a survey of 
the relations between Eastern Orthodox and the West before 1910; there 
follow three chapters on the nineteenth century (D. H. Yoder on America, 
H. R. T. Brandreth on ecumenical negotiations, and Miss Ruth 
Rouse on voluntary societies). Dr. Latourette opens the history of the 
Ecumenical Movement proper with an account, rightly placed here, of 
the relation between missions and ecumenism. Canon ‘Tissington Tat- 
low relates the history of the ecumenical conferences to 1937, Bishop 
Neill the plans and efforts towards reunion between 1910 and 1948 
(probably the most illuminating chapter of this section of the book). 
Three chapters follow which relate ecumenism to general social move- 
ments (Nils Karlstrém, Nils Ehrenstrém, and Ruth Rouse). Dr. Zernov 
and Dr. Oliver Tomkins describe the modern relations of Eastern 
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Orthodox and Roman Catholics respectively with the Ecumenical 
Movement; and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft ends with a valuable description of 
the genesis of the World Council of Churches. The standard of accuracy 
over so wide a field is consistent and remarkable. 

Owen CHADWICK 


Sacrifice: A Doctrinal Homily. By F. Hastincs SmyTu. Pp. x+- 150, 
New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1953. $2.75. 


Tue author of this book is an American scholar who combines a deep 
theological insight with a remarkable originality of mind. His early 
background was provided by chemistry, geophysics, and the tactics of 
chemical warfare: he is now an Episcopalian priest and Superior of the 
Society of the Catholic Commonwealth, a body whose concern with 
the social applications of Catholic doctrine is indicated by its motto 
Metacosmesis mundi per Incarnationem. His earlier and larger book, 
Manhood into God, is less well known on this side of the Atlantic than 
it deserves to be. 

The present work is an exposition of Eucharistic theology, based 
upon two premisses, one theological and the other metaphysical. The 
former is the view of sacrifice which, heralded by de la Taille and Vonier 
and culminating in Masure, and perhaps pushed almost to an extreme 
in Dr. Yerkes’s recent book, is summarized by Dr. Smyth as ‘the con- 
veyance of substances offered under material forms out of their natural 
world. of origin and into the supranatural world which a god inhabits’. 
In accordance with this notion the one genuinely effectual and success- 
ful sacrifice is ‘our Lord’s conveyance of the substance of a unit of 
created human nature [sc., his own humanity], perfected in its every 
aspect and potentiality within this world, through to its proper eternal 
destiny.’ It has, however, a ‘dynamic continuation in time’ in the sur- 
vival and persistence in history of his socially extended Body the 
Christian Church. The second postulate is that of a dynamic meta- 
physic, according to which the past history of an object is part of its 
present constitution: ‘the substance of a particular object is the struc- 
ture of its actual total history . . . it is the temporal-spatial connection 
which the object both has in the present and out of which it has grown 
in the past.’ The consequence is that the Eucharistic elements, brought 
to God by the Church at the Offertory ‘are not “ordinary” bread and 
wine’, but ‘substances which have been formed within the ever-growing 
social Body of the Incarnate Lord’; they are ‘historical substances which 
are additions to his earthly Incarnate Body and Blood.’ To use the rather 
strange term which Dr. Smyth has invented, by the action of the 
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offertory the elements are ensubstantiated into Christ’s body. Offertory 
is not, however, the whole of sacrifice, and the final stage is the passage 
of the ensubstantiated elements into the heavenly realm by tran- 
substantiation: ‘the ascended Body of the Incarnate Son . . . “grows” 
even in eternity by the movement into it by transubstantiation of the 
ensubstantiated liturgical Offertories of his natural social Body, of his 
Church, as these Offertories are continuingly and successively gathered 
in by the redeemingly active lives of baptized Christians who remain 
in the time process’. No lesser term than ‘transubstantiation’ will satisfy 
Dr. Smyth to denote this process, but he condemns the Thomist 
doctrine as not being really a doctrine of transubstantiation at all; it is 
purely static, a mere replacement, a desubstantiation of the bread and 
wine, combined with a substantiation of the Body and Blood. “The 
Transubstantiation of our present argument, on the other hand, refers 
to a true movement of our Lord’s ensubstantiated natural Body and 
Blood into the supranatural Body and Blood of the Resurrection and 
Ascension.’ But Dr. Smyth has still less use for the Eucharistic doctrine 
of the sixteenth-century reformers, and the rite of the Book of Common 
Prayer, both in its English and its American forms, is pronounced to be 
gravely inadequate. He therefore gives in an appendix a slightly modified 
translation of the medieval English rite ‘according to the Use of the 
Society of the Catholic Commonwealth’. 

There are points which I should be prepared to dispute with the 
author, in particular his precise formulation of the relation between the 
ensubstantiation at the offertory and the transubstantiation at the con- 
secration. I should wish rather to say, following [’,. Cirlot, that there 
is one action, that of the great Eucharistic Prayer, which offers by con- 
secrating and consecrates by offering; however, Dr. Smyth may well be 
right and I may well be wrong. While fully agreeing with his exposition 
of the impersonal humanity of our Lord, I am surprised at the sug- 
gestion that the hypostatic union was broken between Christ’s death 
and resurrection. And when he writes ‘Human persons incorporated 
by Baptism into the social Body of Christ are to their liturgical Offertories 
of Bread and Wine, as the Person of the Son of God Incarnate is to the 
natural Body and Blood of his individuated Incarnate humanity placed 
for sacrifice upon the Cross’, I find it necessary to remind myself rather 
vigorously that analogy of proportionality consists in a likeness, and not 
an identity, of proportions. These are, however, merely incidental points. 
Dr. Smyth’s discussion is an example of that combination of orthodoxy 
with audacity which is so necessary for really constructive theological 
advance. And his exposition of the revolutionary social implications of a 
truly Catholic doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, while written with 
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the American situation primarily in mind, has a great deal to teach us in 
England as well. E. L. Mascatr 


The Incarnation: trends in modern Anglican thought. By Lewis B, 
Smepes. Pp. xvili+183. J. H. Kok N. V. Kampen, 1953. 
Fl. 5.50. 


Tuis thesis, approved for a doctorate at Amsterdam, is written in 
English, but published in Holland; and its author’s associations are 
apparently those of the Dutch Reformed Community in the United 
States of America. With such an international background Dr. Smedes 
has found it possible to undertake a most important task, namely, to 
examine a whole phase of modern Anglican thought from the standpoint 
of the reformed religion as it exists beyond the confines of the British 
Isles. The value of the undertaking is commensurate with its rarity. For 
Anglicanism from the first developed its own forms of thought and 
practice in striking contrast to those of continental Protestantism; and 
it is only recent phases of the so-called ‘ecumenical’ movement which 
have made the Protestant world as a whole at all conscious of the great 
gap which lies between our respective traditions. Moreover, the gap in 
question is not peculiar to any one type or school of Anglican thought. 
Indeed Dr. Smedes has succeeded in drawing attention to certain 
characteristics common to practically all the types included in his 
survey by contrast with his own very different standpoint. 

What is common to all varieties of Anglican thought surveyed in this 
book is the centrality of the Incarnation in the scheme of Christian 
doctrine. This emphasis upon Christology, however, has also been 
combined in the main stream of recent Anglican theology with an 
intense preoccupation concerning problems and tendencies of the age 
and concerning their philosophical treatment. In the result there has 
been a sustained attempt to reinterpret the Incarnation in terms of new 
knowledge and contemporary forms of thought. The period surveyed 
begins with the publication of Lux Mundi in 1889, although attention 
is drawn to an earlier prelude which may be connected with the names 
of Maurice, Newman, and Westcott. Ultimately, however, the two 
marks of Anglican theology mentioned at the beginning of this para- 
graph go back to Richard Hooker, for whom already the Reformers take 
a lower place than the Greek fathers, and for whom Aquinas counts as 
a primary authority. ‘This remoter background has an important bearing 
upon issues in which our author finds himself impelled to criticize 
typically Anglican ways of thinking. 

After a brief introduction the subject is developed in five chapters, 
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the first three surveying almost the whole range of Christian doctrine 
in the given period of Anglican thought whilst the last two display the 
author’s critical reactions and counter-statements. The main criticism 
can be indicated in representative quotations. The ‘modern Anglican 
christology has in common an unbiblical thesis as to the purpose of the 
incarnation’ (p. 146). Again ‘the modern Anglican has chosen to take as 
the starting-point for his thought a semi-speculative view of the meta- 
physical nature of creation’, and this, in turn ‘has led him to a semi- 
speculative view of the . . . character of redemption in Christ’ (p. 159). 
Now it is certainly true that during the earlier part of the period under 
review (and in some cases even more recently) contemporary modes of 
thought, both in philosophy and in psychology, tended to determine the 
whole form of doctrinal statements. For example, there was a decided 
tendency to repudiate the Chalcedonian distinction between ‘person’ and 
‘nature’ on the ground that modern psychology had shown human 
‘personality’ to be an indivisible whole. 

If then it be concluded that Jesus Christ is a complete human per- 
sonality in what terms can we suitably express his relation to deity? At 
this point a certain fashion in philosophy could obviously make itself 
felt; and in some instances there was a definite approximation to the 
idealist tendency whereby God is seemingly made adjectival to human 
personality. It is to be noticed that this latter point is not expressly 
mentioned by Dr. Smedes. It would indeed, as a ground for criticism, 
have been scarcely congruous with his own standpoint in which human 
nature is definitely conceived to be complete in itself. Here we arrive at 
a cardinal point of difference which underlies all particular criticisms 
concerning questions of Christian doctrine. The radical divergence 
emerges over the doctrine of creation, and the crucial statement is made 
on page 136. Man, as created, ‘was a completed being’ . . . ‘able to fulfil 
his primary vocation as God’s creature’. To this it is added that ‘no 
further addition, supernatural or divine, was necessary to his comple- 
tion’. This last quotation looks like a direct repudiation of the medieval 
doctrine concerning grace defined as a donum superadditum. 

It is significant that in the statement concerning creation which fills 
the whole of page 136 there is not one single word about ‘grace’ except- 
ing the negative implication of the phrase: ‘no further addition’. In this 
respect the statement as a whole would have been pre-eminently accept- 
able to Pelagius ; whereas, on the other hand, its silence on this topic is 
in sharp contrast to the teaching of St. Athanasius for whom creation 
in the divine image carried with it a corresponding gift of grace (De 
Incarnatione, 7). In short, the ‘completeness’ ascribed to man on page 136 
looks all too like a self-sufficiency which would be the very opposite of 
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the characteristically biblical conception of man’s dependence upon God, 
There is, of course, a sense in which the divine plan of creation is said 
to have been ‘completed’ (Genesis ii. 1, 2). But if creatureliness involves 
dependence upon the Creator then there is also a sense in which the 
completed plan pre-supposed ‘incompleteness’ as its most obvious 
characteristic. In the narrative of Genesis ii, it is precisely this charac- 
teristic which is implied at the most crucial point of the story. For Adam 
receives life through the inbreathing of the divine N’shamah. 

In imparting life to man the Creator bestowed something of himself. 
So the lexicon rightly comments: ‘as breathed in by God it is God’s 
breath in man’; and this mode of speech continues (cf. Job xxxii. 8, 
XXXili. 4, Xxxiv. 14, 15; Eccles. xii. 7). But further in the biblical lan- 
guages breath is spirit; and again, in Hebrew idiom man is ‘flesh’ and 
God is ‘Spirit’. So as the revelation unfolds it comes to mean that man’s 
true being and destiny is literally non-existent apart from the Holy 
Spirit. At this point we may notice a close parallel between Genesis ii. 6, 
7 and Isaiah xliv 1-3. In the latter! the creationist language is transferred 
in every detail from Adam to Israel. Only, in the parallel to the divine 
inbreathing, the promise of ‘completion’ involves an outpouring of the 
Spirit. The ‘messianic’ prophecies concentrate this outpouring upon a 
single messianic figure (Isaiah xi and Ixi); but other oracles extend it to 
the people as a whole (Isaiah xxxii. 15; Ezekiel xxxvi. 27). So we are 
fully prepared for a completion of creation in the Spirit-filled Christ 
and for an extension of the gift from him to us. In view of the criticism 
on pp. 16g ff. it is worth while to point out that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father, and is sent from the Father by the Son (John xv. 26). 
Compare Acts ii. 33 where the divine prerogative of ‘pouring forth’ the 
Spirit (Joel ii. 28) is transferred from the Father to the Son. 

Elsewhere I have explained* how ‘the historical-redemptive setting of 
the incarnation’ (p. 166) has behind it a characteristic biblical thesis that 
the creative activity of the deity is perpetually renewed in his historical 
acts of redemption. It is exactly in accord with this scriptural theme that 
the redemptive work of Christ is regarded in the New Testament as a 
work of ‘new creation’. This phrase occurs in 2 Corinthians v. 17, and 
its implications are clarified in the preceding chapter (iv. 4-6). Here 
there is a double reference to Genesis i. Christ is that ‘image of God’ 
after whose pattern we were made; and the ‘enlightenment’ which came 
to the Christian neophyte was a renewal of that uncreated light which 
went forth in the beginning at the Creator’s command. But now the 
Incarnation has made clear the true significance of the creation narra- 


? Following the rendering in R.V. margin, for which see B.D.B., p. 8547. 
* e.g. The Dominion of Christ, pp. 17, 47 f. 
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tive. We were moulded after the image of the Son; and the light which 
inaugurated the work of the six days was nothing less than ‘the glory of 
God in the face of’ the Son. Colossians takes us further in the statement 
that ‘in him all things were created’ and ‘in him all things consist’. 
Creation was from the first Christocentric inasmuch as the Son of God 
was its matrix and its site. But it is Ephesians which gives the final explana- 
tion of the intimate connexion between creation and the Incarnation. 

At three points in the Epistle to the Ephesians (i. 3 ff., ili. 8-12, v. 32) 
it is clearly taught (1) that the whole plan of our ‘adoption through Jesus 
Christ’ was predestined before the foundation of the world, and (2) that 
this involved an organic unity between creation and incarnation <9 
radical in its character that the mysterion of Christ and the church was 
already wrapped up in the story of Adam and Eve. The real problem, 
however, arises over the question of the relation between this scriptural 
sequence and the equally scriptural nexus of the fall of man with the 
atoning sacrifice of Calvary. Dr. Smedes is apparently convinced that 
the former undermines the latter. But if both sequences are scriptural, 
as they undoubtedly are, then:surely his solution is a counsel of despair. 
For there is no evidence in his book of that form of modern rationalism 
which deliberately discounts any aspects of scripture that are not amen- 
able to a cherished theory. Our author rightly points to the fact that in 
Irenaeus the victory of Christ over the devil is as important as his 
recapitulation doctrine.’ But does not that mean that for this father the 
two doctrines were two sides of one all-embracing truth? The same 
phenomenon confronts us in scripture. In Colossians i, cosmic recon- 
ciliation is the function proper to the cosmic’Christ, and in Ephesians i. 
3-10 redemption through Christ’s blood and the forgiveness of sins form 
one mystery with recapitulation of creation. 

Dr. Smedes is evidently afraid that if the death of Jesus is set in the 
wider context indicated above it will then become no more than the chief 
illustration of a broad cosmic principle of ‘dying to live’. Unfortunately 
the possibility of this danger becoming actual is only too clearly manifest 
in some of those Anglican theologians who in this book are loosely 
covered by the title ‘liberal catholic’. On the other hand if the admirable 
summaries given in this vvlume concerning the scriptural doctrine of re- 
demption (e.g. pp. 138, 160) are to be given their full significance they 
must be integrated with the entire range of their scriptural context. For 
this purpose there is no need to eliminate mystery by excessive rationali- 
zation. Yet the mystery must be seen in its full biblical scope, if we are to 
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? Page 61, note 67. 
2 The positive statements made here agree with mine in The Doctrine of the 
Atonement. 
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avoid over-simplification. In that connexion it is not without interest 
to notice what difficulty the author has in his effort to avoid falling him- 
self into the use of language which he has formally repudiated. A case 
in point is the Anglican way of speaking which refers to our ‘identifica- 
tion’ with Christ by virtue of our incorporation into his humanity. 

On pages 165~7 the author begins by stating his preference for ‘union 
with Christ by faith’ rather than for anything that could be called 
‘identification’. Yet after quoting Calvin to the effect that Christ ‘be- 
comes altogether one with us’ he then quotes Galatians ii. 20 with the 
comment that ‘Christ, the whole Mediator, becomes Paul’s real self’, 
What else is this but ‘identification’? I am afraid Dr. Smedes shows 
no sign of being aware how all this looks in the light of modern re- 
searches into Hebrew psychology. For there ‘identification’ (e.g. between 
God and his agents) is now seen to be a characteristic mode of biblical 
image-thinking which is balanced by a complementary oscillation to- 
wards preservation of distinctions. These idioms are fully operative in 
the Galatians passage. There is, however, another inhibition in his 
thought. He repudiates here any ‘suggestion of an overflow of divine 
life from the humanity of Christ into Paul’s humanity’ notwithstanding 
his emphasis (above) upon ‘the whole Mediator’, What then does he 
make of the scriptural statement that we ‘became partakers of the divine 
nature’ (2 Peter i. 4)? Our participation in the divine life began when 
the divine ‘breath’ was breathed into our natures ‘in the beginning’. 

The printing of this book suggests that English was a foreign language. 
The proportion of misspelt words is considerable. The linguistic diff- 
culty, however, is perhaps symbolic of a more serious hindrance which 
confronts those who seek to bridge a gulf between two widely separated 
forms of Christian tradition. In this review we have been able to convey 
only the barest indication of differences. Clearly this discussion with its 
bracingly combative stimulus must be continued. If there is to be 
‘ecumenical’ discussion it cannot be too theological. 

L. S. THORNTON C.R. 


Christian Faith and Communist Faith. A series of studies by Mem- 
bers of the Anglican Communion. Edited by D. M. MACKINNON. 
Pp. xii+260. Londsa: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1953. 215. 


Tuis is so good a book that any criticisms one may make ought to be 
prefaced by an assertion of its general excellence. It really is a book about 
Christian faith as well as about Communism and as such it stands in the 
great tradition of Anglican divinity and measures up to the standards set 
in earlier generations by Coleridge and Maurice, Hort and Hoskyns. For 
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here the great questions put by Christian faith are set out: what is the 
essential Christian proclamation? How does the Christian confront the 
powers of the present age? What, as Christians, can we hope for? 

To begin in the middle, the Rev. Christopher Evans’s essay on “The 
Faith of the New Testament’ is adequate to its subject—there could be 
no higher praise. On the one hand he does full justice to the radical 
critical insights which have emerged from the work of Bultmann. On the 
other he shows the New Testament as relevant, if at all, in the way it 
confronts men with the Word of God. And the concern which he displays 
throughout that loyalty to the truth and loyalty to the Gospel should go 
hand in hand, so that, if they are finally seen as one, it may not be easily 
or lightly, is one that he shares with his fellow contributors. 

Three other essays are of the same calibre. Mr. Denys Munby’s study 
of the economics of Marxism is as good as we are likely to get within the 
limits that space has imposed upon him, and Professor Mackinnon’s own 
contribution is pregnant with theological insight. It is, I think, signifi- 
cant that both Mr. Evans and Professor Mackinnon see the crux of a 
theological understanding of Communism, not in any doctrine of 
Natural Law, nor indeed in any general appeal to spiritual values, but in 
Christology. That what we say about everything else is inexorably 
linked to what we say about Jesus Christ and his resurrection is indeed 
the article of faith by which this book stands or falls. This does not 
mean that without revelation we can find no grounds for dissent from 
Communism. Mr. Ian Crombie’s brilliant essay on ‘Social Clockwork 
and Utilitarian Morality’ is a study of moral fallacies from which 
Christians as well as Communists could learn and the grounds that he 
offers us for a philosophical criticism of Marxism serve to remind us that 
if we dissent from Communism it must be essentially not because its 
claims seem to us anti-Christian but because they seem to us untrue. 

Of the other essays I found Professor Hodges on “The Thought of 
Karl Marx’ a little dull, Father Martin Jarrett-Kerr on “The Measure of 
Man’ a little too aphoristic, and Dr. Arnold Toynbee on “The Christian 
Understanding of History’ simply inadequate. I never quite understood 
the Rev. R. V. Larmour’s essay on “Truth and Truthfulness’ but this is 
undoubtedly an essay which would be well worth expanding for the sake 
of clarity, since what is said clearly is excellent and what is said obscurely 
could, one feels, easily be made clear. Mr. M. B. Foster’s study of 

Historical Materialism is thorough and lucid, while Professor G. E. 
Hughes on “The Christian Conception of Social Justice’ and the Rev. 
J. A. T. Robinson on “The Christian Hope’ would be more impressive if 
Mr. Evans’s essay had been omitted. For a guinea this book is splendid 
value. A. C. MacIntyre 
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Experience and Interpretation. 'The Gifford Lectures 1952, Second 
Series. By C. E. Raven. Pp. viii+-228. Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. 215. 


Dr. RAVEN, invited to deliver the Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh in 
1951 and 1952, chose for his subject Natural Religion and Christian 
Theology. The first series, that for 1951, has already been published with 
the title Science and Religion and was reviewed in the last number of this 
Journal. We have here to call attention to the second, delivered in 1952, 
and dealing with Experience and Interpretation. 

It is a commonplace of such discussions that the world-view which 
came during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to replace that 
which in the Middle Ages had been taken for granted, the world-view 
which is now the common inheritance of all educated men, presents a 
special difficulty to Christian theologians, whose religion centres in the 
belief in certain historical events, said to have occurred in the first 
century of our era, and recorded by men who were strangers to our 
world-view and whose language assumed one which for us has become 
impossible. The first series of Dr. Raven’s Gifford Lectures was devoted 
to a most interesting account of the great scientific movement to which 
is due the change in perspective consequent upon the replacement of one 
picture of the universe by another, inconsistent and incompatible with 
that which it has replaced, and which was presupposed by the writers 
of the sacred books of Christianity. 

It is Dr. Raven’s opinion that a ‘new Reformation’ has become neces- 
sary, and is indeed in process of accomplishment, whereby Christian 
theology, which the Reformers of the sixteenth century endeavoured to 
adjust to the ‘humanism’ induced by the rediscovery of classical anti- 
quity, may be adjusted to the results of the scientific investigation of 
nature which has been going on during the last 400 years. 

Dr. Raven is in both series of his Gifford Lectures concerned to show 
that the history of this scientific movement has in at least one important 
respect been very generally misrepresented; and also to call in question 
the sharp contrast sometimes drawn between Natural Science as inter- 
ested only in ‘universals’ and History as interested in particular indi- 
viduals and unique events. To quote from the first series (Science and 
Religion, p. 7): “To represent the history of science, as is done in almost 
all the text-books, as a papal succession, Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton, with Boyle and Hooke and a few others wedged into the series, 
is only possible on the assumption that the important contributions are 
those which led up to the dominant mechanism and determinism of the 
late nineteenth century, and that the astonishing achievements of 
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zoologists and botanists in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can 
be ignored.’ It is well known that Dr. Raven’s own special studies, 
which have resulted in his books on English Naturalists from Neckam to 
Ray and on the Life and Works of the last-named naturalist, have been 
devoted to the ‘anatomists and herbalists, the gardeners and explorers’ 
whose claim to rank with the astronomers in the importance of their 
contribution to science is too often overlooked. While it is no doubt 
true that, in the main, modern natural science, while based on observa- 
tion of and experiment upon individual bodies, aims at the establishment 
of general laws, whereof the behaviour of such bodies are no more than 
instances, yet, when they are living bodies, their individuality becomes 
increasingly relevant—‘my dog Tony, your dog Bess’, as Dr. Raven says 
(Experience and Interpretation, p. 12). After all, the astronomers them- 
selves cannot ignore the fact that the heavenly bodies which they study 
are those which they find to be there; their number and properties are 
not demonstrable a priori; however regular and predictable their motions, 
their actual ‘collocation’, as Mill called it, remains an historical or, if 
you like it, a brute fact, beyond which we cannot go. Thus, though 
there remains an important contrast between ‘universals’ which are, as 
Aristotle said, the business of Science, and the individuality, regard to 
which is the hall-mark of History, Dr. Raven does well to remind us that 
the world is of one texture throughout; that the things which the man 
of science observes and on which he experiments are always themselves 
particular individuals, while, on the other hand, the study of them must 
always result in the establishment of generalizations. It is, I think, no 
mere accident that it is just with the study of the plants and animals in 
which Dr. Raven himself is specially interested that the iraportance of 
individual differences becomes ever greater as we approach the human- 
ity which is ‘the roof and crown of’ earthly ‘things’ that it is the custom 
of our language to associate with the phrase ‘Natural History’. Dr. Raven 
is surely right in saying that religion has no interest in the restriction 
of religious experience to our own species. It is another question 
whether we always sufficiently realize that we have in no other species any 
indication of that perception of an absolute distinction between what is 
true and what is not, which I take to have been in Aristotle’s mind when 
he dwelt upon the divinity of vois, which comes as it were ‘from 
without’, in language to which (in consequence of its association in his 
mind with a purely fanciful theory about the constitution of the heavenly 
bodies, to which modern science lends no support whatever) sufficient 
attention has perhaps not always been paid. 

While the first series of Dr. Raven’s Gifford Lectures was more 
directly concerned with the scientific revolution which in his view makes 
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a ‘New Reformation’ an urgent necessity, the subject of his second 
series is the ‘religious experience’ which he holds—and surely rightly 
holds—to be as real and as important as ever, despite the immense 
enlargement and improvement during the last three centuries of our 
experience of the world in which our iot is cast; and the interpreta- 
tion of that religious experience by a theology which will take into 
account the fuller knowledge of our environment and of our own nature 
by which it is now confronted. In inviting the present writer to review 
Dr. Raven’s account of this the Editors have put the duty of estimating 
its importance into the hands of a survivor of an earlier generation, to 
whom the work of some whose names are now household words among 
students of theology is unfamiliar, and who inevitably occupies a stand- 
point which to younger men may well seem so antiquated as to be irrelevant. 

On nothing, I think, is Dr. Raven more concerned to insist than on 
suffering as perhaps inseparable from love (p. 117)—-since love involves 
sympathy, and, at least to that extent, suffering (p. 119), and as therefore 
‘an eternal element in the nature of God’ (p. 214). Suffering, in this 
sense, is not equivalent to pain, although at the human level and in our 
imperfect and sinful world it usually includes it. Dr. Raven nowhere 
refers to the remarkable essay by Friedrich von Hiigel on Suffering and 
God (in the second—posthumously published—volume of his Essays 
and Addresses). There is perhaps less diametrical opposition between 
his view and the Baron’s than might at first sight seem to be the case. 
For, in accordance with etymology, Dr. Raven holds that ‘suffering’ is 
involved in sympathy or compassion; and, attributing these to God, he 
attributes suffering also to him. Von Hiigel, on the other hand, agrees 
with him in attributing sympathy and compassion to God, though not 
suffering. To such attempts to enter into these ‘deep things of God’ our 
language is inevitably inadequate. Within the limits of this review it is 
impossible to do more than to suggest lines of thought which our 
readers may care to follow up. Dr. Raven is prepared to accept the 
traditional view that Patripassianism is a heresy, for, while he would say 
that God—and not only the humanity of the incarnate Son—suffered 
on the cross, he would not regard the suffering of God as pain. On the 
other hand, the Good Friday experience of his own with the narrative 
of which Von Hiigel concludes his essay, might be accepted by Dr. 
Raven as conceding what he most desires to maintain. Before leaving 
this subject, I should like to call attention to what appear to me to be 
the profoundly suggestive implications of the great German mystic 
Jakob Boehme’s teaching that the dark principle in nature is as it were 
the fuel which eternally feeds the eternal love and joy which constitute 
the life of God. 
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The Christology of Dr. Raven I cannot deny that I have found diffi- 
cult. He is surely right in concentrating his attention upon the Christian 
experience which for nearly 2,000 years has attested the power of the 
personality presented by the New Testament as that of ‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ to create in those who accept its appeal the assurance that they 
are saved from their sins and reconciled to God. No account of the 
origin of Christianity which fails to account for this experience can be 
satisfactory. Yet the traditional account presents to a generation accus- 
tomed to the standards of modern critical history problems of which 
Dr. Raven is, of course, well aware, but of which he perhaps hardly 
sufficiently emphasizes the urgency. Two of these seem to me to demand 
a fuller treatment than they here receive. The first is that of the 
relation of the picture of the Lord in the fourth gospel to that in the 
Synoptic accounts. No doubt this problem must nowadays be otherwise 
stated than it often was half a century ago. No record which we have is 
antecedent to the existence of a community which already worshipped 
Jesus as Lord and Son of God. In the Synoptic gospels as well as in the 
fourth we have ‘interpretation’ as well as ‘experience’. Nor, on the 
other hand, have we any real knowledge of a Christianity whose Christ 
has not already undergone the Johannine interpretation. Yet there is a 
real difference between the Johannine and the Synoptic pictures of him 
which continues to baffle the efforts of theologians to produce a syn- 
thesis satisfactory to their readers. The other problem which seems to 
me to demand more attention than it receives in Dr. Raven’s Christo- 
logical chapters is that of the human nature of the risen and glorified 
Christ and of the continuity of its experience with that of the life ‘after 
the flesh’ in Nazareth and Jerusalem. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be allowed to touch on a subject on 
which Dr. Raven has done me the honour of referring to my own remarks. 
On p. 146 he discriminates the affirmation of ‘three modes of being’ in 
the Godhead from the ‘orthcdox’ doctrine of the Trinity, but decides 
that they differ rather in language than in meaning, the word ‘person’ 
as applied to Father, Son, and Spirit being used in a sense quite different 
from that which it suggests to a modern Englishman, but which (he 
thinks) is not necessarily implied by the original Greek word drdcracs. 
Following up this comment, he recognizes in an appended note (p. 219) 
the existence of two types of Christian experience to which the two ways 
of speaking correspond; that of ‘those whose religion centres in thought 
and devotion upon Christ’ and ‘those whose worship is primarily 
directed to God, God as revealed in and interpreted by Christ, God who 
is active in the incarnate Word and the indwelling Spirit, but who is 
essentially one’. I gather that he infers from my treatment of the doctrine 
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of the Trinity in my Gifford Lectures that I belong to the former type. 
Here, however, he is mistaken. I am of those whose habit is to address 
my prayers to God rather than to Christ; a habit which is, I like to 
think, authorized by the Lord’s Prayer and by the tradition that the 
Eucharist is offered to the Father, so that prayers to Christ in public 
worship have always been rather occasional interjections than of the 
substance of the liturgy. But I have also been accustomed to hold it as 
a remarkable evidence of Christianity that (if I may quote words of my 
own in the current number of this fournal) ‘a trinitarian theory which 
was directly determined not by philosophical considerations, but by 
the exigencies of a religious tradition resting on what professed to be 
an inspired record of actual facts should have been found to be a more 
adequate account of what ultimate reality might be thought to be than 
any which had been evolved by independent speculation’. What Dr. 
Raven considers to be a dangerously anthropomorphic doctrine of the 
divine nature commended itself to me not as a consequence of what has 
been called ‘Christocentricity’ in my religion but as metaphysically 
more acceptable, independently of the belief in the Incarnation in Jesus 
Christ; though, doubtless, apart from that belief trinitarian theology 
would have remained a philosophical speculation and not the formula- 
tion of a religious experience possible to men of every grade of culture 
and of ‘every nation and kindred and tongue and people’. 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Book of Thirty Centuries. By S. Rypins. Pp. xvii+420. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. $7.90. 


THE account of the modern study of the Bible here given is set out 
under such headings as the text and its transmission, manuscripts and 
printed Bibles, ancient and modern translations, and the Higher Criti- 
cism; it is eminently readable and fair but not always trustworthy in 
detail. 


Semitica: Cahiers publiés par I’ Institut d’ Etudes Sémitiques. Fasc. 4. 
Paris: Maisonneuve, 1948-52. $8.84. 


Tuts publication, though not directly biblical, contains much of great 
interest to Hebrew; such are articles on the Calendar of Gezer (Février), 
the substantive nafs in the Qur’an (Blachére), an Aramaic potsherd con- 
cerning the Sabbath (Dupont-Sommer), the language of Ras ash- 
Shamrah (Contineau), and the Testament of Levi in relation to the New 
Covenant of the Dead Sea (Dupont-Sommer). These, and indeed all 
the other articles reach a high level of excellence and will be of interest 
to a wide circle of readers. The various numbers do not come out 
regularly but are issued when sufficient matter has been accumulated to 
make publication worth while. 


Marriage and family-life in the Ugaritic literature. By A. VAN 
SeLms. Pp. 163. London: Luzac, 1954. 20s. 

Tuis is a slight sketch, based on the famous tablets with legends in a new 
Semitic dialect of the fourteenth to thirteenth century B.c. from Ugarit, 
now Ras ash-Shamrah on the Syrian coast, of life at that remote epoch; it 
is divided into three chapters dealing respectively with marriage, family, 
death, and inheritance, followed by general conclusions. None of the 
tablets is in very good condition and the story is often fragmentary and 
difficult to follow; but Dr. van Selms knows his subject inside out and 
has made the best possible use of the matter before him. He assumes 
that the doings of gods and heroes reflect the life of ordinary mortals 
and, illustrating his points from other Semitic fields, draws a fair picture 
of the habits and customs of the Ugaritian upper classes; but imagina- 
tion naturally plays a considerable part in the reconstruction. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. V, Pt. 2, October 1954] 
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Die Paldstina-Literatur. By P. THomsen. Bd. VI, Lief. i, pp. 15%, 
288. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1953. 


Tuis work is being continued by two scholars whose competence is well 
known, Dr. F. Maag and Dr. L. Rost; the present part contains a 
classified bibliography of the literature on Palestine from 1935 to 1944. 
The work is indispensable, though many of the works and articles cited 
have a purely ephemeral value, which has often already vanished. 


Hebrew Scripts. By S. A. BirNBauM. London: Palaeographia, 
g Carysfort Road, London, N.16, 1954. Plates 12. {1. 12s. od. 


Tuis slim volume is the first fascicle of Dr. Birnbaum’s long-expected 
and eagerly awaited work on Hebrew palaeography, which will be 
issued in five parts. The time has not yet come to appraise the work, 
especially as no part of the text has yet appeared; it must therefore 
suffice to advise all who are interested to subscribe at once to a work 
which promises to be of the greatest possible utility. The book is ob- 
tainable only direct from Palaeographia, g Carysfort Road, London, 
N.16. 


Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros. By L. KOHLER and W. 
BAUMGARTNER. Pp. Ixvi+ 1138. Leiden: Brill, 1953. £6. 10s. od. 


Tuis work is now so well known that there is no need of a review; but 
attention may be drawn to the publication of the last fascicle, which 
completes it, and to congratulate the editors on the achievement of their 
long task. Even if they have missed a few things here and there, as they 
can hardly have avoided, they offer so much that is new that their 
dictionary will be essential to all Hebrew students for many generations; 
no one can do without it. 


Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel . . . neu gesamm. u. herausgeg. 
von der Erzabtei Beuron. Vetus Latina. Vol. II, fasc. iii, pp. 289- 
448. Freiburg: Herder, 1953. £2. 12s. 6d. 

Tue present fascicle of this great undertaking contains Gen. xxvii. 

23-xliii. 22; thus Genesis ought to be completed in the next part. The 

work, though over-elaborate, seems to be as thorough and accurate as 

it can be. G. R. DRIvER 
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An Introduction to the Old Testament. By E. J. Younc. Pp. 414. 
London: The Tyndale Press, 1953. 18s. 6d. 


AN introduction by a conservative scholar who is prepared to try to 
understand the critical trends of O.T. study whilst not able to accept 
many of its conclusions. For example, he gives a fair summary of the 
present position of Pentateuchal criticism but goes on to say that 
‘Moses was the fundamental or real author of the Pentateuch’. Jonah 
is a pre-exilic prophet. Malachi is a proper name, although ‘there does 
seem to be some connection between it and the “my messenger” of iii. 1’ 
(p. 276). “Those psalms which claim to come from David are, as a matter 
of fact, his composition’ (p. 290). The Song of Songs is ascribed to 
Solomon but ‘we are not warranted in saying that the book is a type of 
Christ’ (p. 327). Ecclesiastes, however, is regarded as post-exilic and 
not Solomonic. Ruth has a threefold aim: (i) to trace David’s ancestry 
to Ruth the Moabitess, (ii) to inculcate the lesson of filial piety, and 
(iii) to show that true religion is supranational. 

L. H. BROCKINGTON 


Die Entstehung des Alten Testaments. By C. Kun. Pp. 408. 
Munich: Lehnen, 1953. 19s. 6d. 


Tuis pocket-sized introduction is a masterpiece of compression, as 
lucid as it is comprehensive. It deals with the entire O.T., omitting 
nothing of any importance, from the point of view of the latest criticism, 
and it has a brief account of the Apocryphal writings ; there is also a use- 
ful chronological table and bibliography. It is the best short introduction 
on the market. 


Das Buch Fosua. By M. Notu. Pp. 151. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1953. 
DM. 11.70. 


THIs new edition of a well-known commentary contains some thirty 
additional pages. In this new matter Dr. Noth distinguishes a collection 
of aetiological saga and war-stories in chs. i-xii and holds that they were 
before the editor already in written form though derived from neither J 
nor E and separate from the post-Deuteronomic additions. He leaves his 
treatment of chs. xiii. i-xxi. 42 virtually unchanged (with xxi. 43—xxiii. 
16 regarded as Deuteronomic or post-Deuteronomic fragments) but now 
assigns ch. xxiv. I-33 to a separate tradition of which the nucleus was at 
the disposal of the Deuteronomic redactor of the first twelve chapters. 
Dr. Noth, however, shows himself well aware of the difficulties inherent 
in the separation of the formation and growth of this book from that of 
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the Pentateuch. The rest of the new matter consists of numerous small 
additions and corrections embodying fresh archaeological and topo- 
graphical matter. The commentary is the most important work on 
Joshua for many years. 


Mercy and sacrifice. A study of the book of Hosea. By N. SNattu. 
Pp. 126. S.C.M. Press, 1953. 7s. 6d. 


THE reader will here find a brief but lucid account of the problems of 
this difficult book and the salient points in the prophet’s teaching. There 
is also an excellent discussion of the four key-words (PT%, DDwn, ‘ton, 
m°an) in the last chapter; one may, however, regret that the author 
continues to render ‘OM by ‘loving-kindness’ after having proved that 
it means ‘mutual loyalty’ or the like in a previous work. The discussion 
of PTS is especially valuable. 


Obadiah Micah Zephaniah Haggai and Zechariah. By S. BuLLovcu. 
Pp. Ixix+131. London: St. Catherine Press Ltd., 1953. 18s. 


Fr. BULLOUGH here offers introductions on the usual lines to each 
prophetical book followed by a new translation and brief comments on 
the text. The point of view is Roman Catholic but the editor does not 
hesitate to accept Protestant suggestions that commend themselves. The 
translation is clear and easy, while the notes, though perhaps not always 
quite up to date, are as helpful as they are sensible. 


Canticum Canticorum: edidit A. Bea. Pp. 66. Roma: Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico, 1953. Lire 1,200. 


Tuis small edition of the Song of Songs contains a brief introduction 
setting out the history of its interpretation with an account of the text 
and ancient versions, all in very concise form; the vocalized Hebrew 
text with a Latin translation on the opposite page follows. The editor’s 
views are strictly Roman Catholic and conservative and his work con- 
tains no new suggestions or interpretations; it is clearly intended for 
students of his own denomination but may be helpful to beginners of 
others. 


The meaning of in the Old Testament. By L. A. SN¥DERS. Pp. 154. 
Leiden: Brill, 1953. 


Tue author subjects “J ‘strange’ (as it is usually translated) to a minute 
examination in which he reaches the conclusion that it properly desig- 
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nates one who deviates from the accepted norms, whether those of 
Yahweh or of Israel, the family or the tribe, one’s circle of friends, the 
priestly family or the tribe of Levi; such a person, in fact, is an ‘outsider’ 
in the widest sense. The author seems to prove his point; but the work is 
marred by many misprints, transliterations and accentuation ‘strange 
to the norm’, and astonishing English; the use of ‘wench’ (which is not 
accurately understood) ruins the discussion of 771 MWK in Proverbs, 
and some passages (e.g. that dealing with O71 O°) remain obscure, 
while others (e.g. that on p. 83, Il. 15-17) are unintelligible. 


Der Gott Karmel. By O. EtssFELpT. Pp. 48, with 6 plates and 1 

map. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1953. 
Pror. Eissfeldt here returns to a subject which he has argued elsewhere 
and concludes that the Baal of the contest with Elijah on Carmel was 
not the mountain-god Carmel (i.e. the Baal called by the same name as 
the mountain on which he resided), as Alt has argued, but Melkart of 
Tyre, as De Vaux has suggested, or perhaps rather Ba‘al Samén of 
Tyre. The story thus reflects a moment when the worship of Yahweh 
was coming into conflict with that not merely of the local b*‘dlim but of a 
lord claiming something like universal dominion; at the same time the 
old cult on Carmel, being similar to Jezebel’s new cult, obtained a fresh 
but brief lease of life under Ahab. The thesis is well argued, but the 
argument is frequently obscured by the author’s long and involved 
sentences. 


Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israels I. By A. ALT. 
Pp. xii+357. Munich: Beck, 1953. DM. 26.00. 


ALL students will offer a warm welcome to this reprint df fourteen of 
Prof. Alt’s fugitive writings, many of which have long been very difficult 
if not impossible to obtain. Two hitherto unprinted articles are added, 
one entitled ‘Der Verbot des Diebstahls im Dekalog’, and the other 
‘Gedanken iiber das Kénigtum Jahwes’. In the first the prohibition of 
theft in the eighth commandment is explained as having referred 
originally to kidnapping a free man from his own people; in the second 
the kingship of Yahweh is derived from his lordship over ‘the sons of 
the gods’. The whole collection is well worth possessing and reading or 
re-reading as the case may be. 
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Geschichte und Altes Testament. Edited by G. EBELING. Pp. 223. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1953. £3. 8s. 6d. 


Tuis volume contains a collection of essays dedicated to Dr. A. Alt on his 
seventieth birthday (with a portrait and a bibliography) of considerable 
interest to students of the O.T. Mention may be made of Prof. Albright’s 
article confirming the identification of Dedan with dl‘uld, that of Prof. 
Elliger on Ezekiel’s temple (in which most attractive explanations of 
p°hSx and API are put forward), and that of Dr. Galling on the ‘Lord 
Carmel’, which is identified as Zeds KdppndAos (not Melgart), and last 
that of Dr. Zimmerli on the translation of 7778 M7? °D3k ‘I am Yahweh 
thy God’ (Exod. xx. 2). To draw attention to these four, however, is in 
no sense a depreciation of the value and interest of the work of the other 
six contributors (Baumgiartel, Edel, Eissfeldt, Noth, von Rad, Rost). 


Der hebraische Mensch. By L. KOuLER. Pp. vii+ 181. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1953. DM. 7.20. 


THE interest of this little book is out of all proportion to its size ; for Dr. 
K@éhler has compressed an immense amount of information into a small 
space. He describes the life of an ordinary Hebrew man from the 
physical, psychological, and intellectual, points of view: his body in 
health and ill-health, expectation of life, upbringing, manhood, and 
death, his attitude to the vicissitudes of life and the spiritual influences 
forming its background and working on him. The matter is not so much 
new in itself; but much that is scattered is brought together and light 
is thus thrown on many obscure points, many if not forgotten at any rate 
overlooked or misunderstood. G. R. Driver 


The Centrality of the Messianic Idea for the Old Testament. By H. L. 
ELLISON. Pp. 23. London: The Tyndale Press, 1953. 1s. 6d. 


Tuis lecture seeks to show that the messianic hope was held in pre-exilic 
days, that the figures of Moses and Samuel were important in shaping 
its content and that the figure of the Servant of Yahweh is to be under- 
stood as being ‘what the sacrifices could never be’—the answer to the 
problem of sin. The treatment of so wide a subject in a single lecture 
must inevitably be slight. There are some incomplete arguments and 
many of the findings of modern criticism are rejected. 

L. H. BROCKINGTON 
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Two British Interpreters of the Old Testament: Robert Lowth (1710- 
1787) and Samuel Lee (1783-1852). (Reprint from the Bulletin 
of the Rylands Library, vol. xxxv, pp. 385-404). By R. S. Cripps. 
Manchester University Press, 1953. 2s. 


Tue two scholars here commemorated are well werth a brief memoir for 
their contributions to the study of the O.T., the former for his discovery 
of the principle of parallelism in Hebrew poetry and the latter for his 
edition of the Syriac Bible. 


Das Land des Negus. By Murap KAmi_. Pp. 118, with 41 photo- 
graphs. Innsbruck, Austria: Deiesslein, 1953. Sch. 45.00. 


Tue brief but excellent account of the present state of a little-known 
country and people may be read with interest and profit by students of 


the Bible, in which Ethiopia is occasionally mentioned. 
G. R. Driver 


The Society for Old Testament Study: Book List, 1954. Pp. 100. 
Printed for private circulation: obtainable from D. R. Ap- 
Thomas, Llansadwrn, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 6s. net. 


Tue Society’s annual book list, produced by a team of thirty-four 
members and edited by H. H. Rowiey, follows the pattern now well 
established. The reviews, though necessarily brief, are almost without 
exception highly informative; and all books in and around the Old 
Testament field have been included so far as they could be obtained. 
H. F. D. Sparks 


Textgeschichte als hermeneutisches Problem. By ERICH FASCHER. 
Pp. 108. Halle (Saale): Veb Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1953. DM. 5. 


In this small book Dr. Fascher makes an interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the textual study of the New Testament. He is surely right 
in his fundamental contentions that the earliest copyists were the first 
exegetes of the New Testament text, and that each variant must be 
dealt with on its merits, the fact that it belongs to the ‘Old Uncial’ or 
‘Western’ or any other text not being allowed to prejudice the decision. 
These views receive full documentation in the book, almost the whole 
of which is devoted to the detailed examination of a large number of 
variants drawn from all parts of the New Testament. Dr. Fascher’s 
discussions are always instructive, and usually convincing; it is unfor- 
tunate that access to them has not been facilitated by the provision of 
an index. 
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Towards an Understanding of the Gospels. By EDWARD SMALLEY. Pp. 
ix+83. London: The Epworth Press, 1953. 6s. 6d. 


Tuis book aims to present the results of modern scholarship to the 
‘ordinary layman’. It can scarcely, however, be recommended with 
confidence for this purpose. It appears to rest on very limited reading 
even of the secondary authorities, and contains too many errors and 
questionable statements. Some of these are slight, some rather more 
seriously misleading (as the assertion that in the first century philosophy 
was ‘quite distinct’ from religion), and others dangerously perverse. In 
the last class we may put the unqualified remark that ‘Scholars are sure 
nowadays that the author of the [third] gospel and of the Acts of the 
Apostles was one man—Luke, the Greek Physician, the friend and 
companion of Paul’ (p. 53), and Mr. Smalley’s evident aversion to the 
eschatology of the New Testament and any sacrificial doctrine of the 
death of Christ. There are in the book many pages of interestingly 
written and quite satisfactory material ; but these do not make up for the 
lapses. 


The Writings of St. Luke. By ROLAND Kou. Pp. 100. Hong Kong: 
The Diocesan Literature Committee, 1953. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Kou sets forth, and argues competently, the view that St. Luke 
wrote first a ‘Proto-Luke’, next, in about A.D. 64, the Acts, and finally 
the third gospel as we know it (that is, Proto-Luke expanded with 
Marcan materials). He further argues that the ‘L’ source represents a 
Decapolitan tradition, written down about A.D. 50, discusses the histori- 
cal value of the third gospel, and makes an attempt to reconstruct the 
route of the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. The book as a whole 
shows patient and honest, and perhaps sometimes over-ingenious, study 
of the texts. C. K. BARRETT 


The Quest of the Historical Fesus. By ALBERT SCHWEITZER: trans- 
lated by W. Montcomery. Third Edition. Pp. xxii+410. 
London: A. and C. Black, 1954. 18s. 


Tue third edition of this well-known work is a reprint of the second 
without either alteration or addition. Dr. Schweitzer himself, however, 
has provided a new twelve-page Introduction, which has been translated 
by Dr. J. R. Coates. In it he reaffirms his conviction that ‘the eschato- 
logical view’ is the only solution of ‘the historical problem confronting 
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the scientific student of the life of Jesus’: he explains why he has nothing 
to say about the literature of the last fifty years; and he concludes with 
some remarks about the impact of the eschatological view on the faith 
of Protestant Christendom. It is clear from the terms in which Dr. 
Schweitzer reiterates this view that, despite his claim to be ‘scientific’, 
he is even more determined to ignore all contemporary source-criticism 
of the gospels in 1954 than he was in 1906. H. F. D. Sparks 


The Hope of Jesus. By RODERIC DUNKERLEY. Pp. viii+- 228. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. 15s. 


Dr. DuNKERLEY interprets the eschatological teaching of the gospels on 
the same lines as the late C. J. Cadoux (especially in his The Historic 
Mission of Fesus). Jesus (he believes) looked for a response to his message 
in terms of the political situation in first-century Palestine. His death 
was not purposed by God, but marked the culmination of the tragic 
failure of his mission. Through the resurrection God brought good out 
of evil, but the advance of the kingdom has nevertheless been grievously 
retarded. This theory is supported by (a) the existence of passages which 
express the disappointment of Jesus at the lack of response to his preach- 
ing: and (4) the contention that ‘the story of Jesus is far more coherent 
on the hypothesis of Moral Eschatology than on any other so far ad- 
vanced’ (p. 50). Yet (the reader will observe) the gospels—rightly or 
wrongly—represent the death of Jesus as willed by God, and his 
recorded teaching shows little interest in politics. 


Supreme Authority. By J. NorvAL GELDENHUYS. Pp. 128. London 
and Edinburgh: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1953. 10s. 6d. 


Tuts book is an attempt to establish the authority of the New Testament 
in a fundamentalist sense, by means of what are made to appear logical 
and critical methods. The thesis contains important elements of truth: 
the Lord himself and the apostles did exercise authority, and their 
words, spoken and written, were received, in general, with respect. But 
the most relentless use of the apostolos-shaliah theory cannot banish the 
element of human fallibility from the biblical history, or enable us to 
apply the word ‘authority’ in the same sense to the Holy Trinity and 
to a written book. 
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Studien zum Neutestamentlichen Schépfungsgedanken I. By Gésta 
LInDESKOG. Pp. 302. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1952: 11). 
Uppsala: A.-B. Lundeqvistska Bokhandeln; Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1952. Kr. 22. 


Tuis learned book falls into four parts. The first deals with the notion 
of creation in the Old Testament, the second with the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, the third with Philo, and the fourth (which accounts 
for only 110 pages) with the New Testament. All are detailed and care- 
fully documented. 

The book is full of information and illumination ; yet it seems to lack, 
in some measure, the unity which its great theme should have ensured. 
It is, however, no more than just to add that this unity may well appear 
when the second part of the work, which is to deal with the rabbinic 
doctrine, and with early Christian literature subsequent to the New 
Testament, is published. 


The Living Flame. By Maurice BARNETT. Pp. xvi+152. London: 
The Epworth Press, 1953. 15s. 


IN this book Mr. Barnett has made an ‘attempt to discover how the idea 
of the Spirit is associated with abnormal and supernormal phenomena 
in spiritual experience and what relationships that has with modern life’ 
(p. xvi). This leads him to deal with many subjects, on which he makes 
many sound observations and a number of useful suggestions. For 
example, he suggests that the question (Acts xix. 2) ‘Did ye receive the 
Holy Spirit when ye believed ?’ ‘was one of the first and most prominent 
questions asked by the itinerant evangelists as a preliminary to [their] 
catechetical teaching’ (p. 100). There is a brief but balanced account of 
the Montanist attempt (and failure) to revive the primitive faith and 
experience which leads one to hope that the author may make further 
studies in the puzzling and uneven spirituality of the second century. 
C. K. BARRETT 


A Romano-Byzantine burial cave in northern Palestine. By O. R. 
Sevuers and D. C. BARAMKI. Pp. 55. (Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Suppl. Stud. 15-16.) Yale, 1953. 
$1.50. 

Tuis little work is doubly welcome: it is promptly issued (for the cave 

was opened only in 1949) and is commendably brief, unlike most 
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archaeological publications. The cave has nothing exciting or novel to 
offer but, following the usual pattern, it confirms previous work. The 
description is adequate, the illustrations are ample. G. R. Driver 


Les Anges. Saint Thomas d’ Aquin: Somme Théologique, I*, Ques- 
tions 50-64. Traduction Francaise par Ch. V. Herts, O.P. 
Pp. 490. Editions de la Revue des Jeunes. Paris: Desclée et 


Cie., 1953. goo F. fr. 
Tuis is a further volume of the bilingual Latin and French edition of 
the Summa Theologica which is now nearing completion. St. Thomas’s 
treatise on the Angels is of importance not only for its professed subject 
but also for the light which it throws upon the great scholastic’s 
doctrine of knowledge and perception. E. L. MASCALL 


Herbert of Bosham’s Commentary on Ferome’s Hebrew Psalter. By 
R. Loewe. Pp. 94. Roma: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1953. 


Tuis little work, an offprint from Biblica, xxxiv, gives an interesting 
account of Herbert of Bosham and his commentary, and the writer 
discusses the sources with learning and good sense. G. R. DRIVER 


Politics of Belief in Nineteenth Century France: Lacordaire, Michon, 
Veuillot. By Puitip Spencer. Pp. 284. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1954. 25s. 


CorRECTLY described as ‘not an abstract survey’ this book can less 
justly be called ‘a connected narrative of a vital period’ from 1830 to 
1878. Brightly written, with a certain flair for dramatic contrasts and 
symbolic details, it is built (but not quite consistently) around the 
personalities of Lacordaire, Veuillot, and (much more scantily) the 
Abbé Michon, taken as examples respectively of Liberal Catholicism, 
of Intransigence, and of an inner conflict between religion and science. 
Apart from its weaknesses of structure, this book contains much curious 
information about the bishops and particularly about the church politics 
of the Second Empire. It is agreeably written, rather in the manner of 
Mr. Guedalla; one sample will serve (of Rome and the French Church 
just after 1870): ‘Only the heavy breathing of the older prelates ruffled 
the silence.’ C. W. CRAWLEY 
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Kar! Barth’s Church Dogmatics: an Introductory Report on Volu 
I, rto lll, 4. By Orro WeseErR, translated by A. C. Cocur 
Pp. 253. London: Lutterworth Press, 1953. 16s. 


IN the preface to the second edition of his Glaubenslehre Schleiermache 
commented apologetically upon the large dimensions of his book, but 
since he had cleared away much dead wood he was confident that 
future Dogmatics could be considerably shorter. What he might have 
said on contemplating Karl Barth’s Dogmatik may perhaps be con- 
jectured. Designed as an aid to the study of this vast work Professor 
Weber’s handbook is useful, and this American translation is accordingly 
welcome. It is an exposition of Barth, often in his own words, and i§) 
not intended to offer a critical analysis, still less a substitute for the study 
of Barth’s own work. I have had no opportunity of testing the fidelity of 
the translation, but its strongly Teutonic flavour suggests close adherence 
to the original. 


Index to Religious Periodical Literature: an Author and Subject 
Index, 1949-1952, including an Author Index to Book Reviews, 
compiled and edited by J. STILLSON JUDAH with the assistance” 
of LESLIE JOAN ZIEGLER. Pp. 220. Chicago: American Theo} 


logical Library Association, 1953. $5. 


WirTH the rising cost of book production an increasing number of learned 
works have come to be published in periodicals rather than in book form,” 
This has made the task of keeping abreast of the literature almost in- 
superable. It is, therefore, a genuine need which is met by a production 
such as that under review. Thirty-one periodicals are indexed thoroughly " 
for the three years, 1949-52, and it is intended that this volume shall be 
the first of a series in which the work will be continued. The series ig) 
one to be taken by all self-respecting libraries. H. CHADWICK = 
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